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“SHE NEVER DREW THE BRIDLE-REIN TILL FORTY MILES WERE DONE,” 


1, 


EBENEZER EASTMAN, of Gilmanton, is dead :— 

At least they had him buried full fifty years ago ;— 

The gray White Mountain granite they set above his head, 
With some graven words upon it, to let the neighbors know 
Precisely what it was that made the grasses grow 

So wondrous rank and strong. How they rippled in the wind, 

As if nobody ever died, and nobody ever sinned! 

To that old Bible name of his what eloquence was lent 

When its owner marched to battle,—not a ration, not a tent, 

Nor a promise nor a sign of a Continental cent ! 

Ho, Ebenezer Eastman! We'll call the roll again,— 

Ho, dead and gone Lieutenant of the old-time Minute Men! 


Il. 


Plowing land for turnips, with awkward Buck and Bright, 
Was stout Lieutenant Eastman, one lovely day in June; 

.He “hawed” them to the left and he “ geed ” them to the right, 
And they slowly came about in the lazy summer noon, 
He humming to himself the fragment of a tune, 

Which he would croon at night to the baby-boy who lay 

In basswood trough be-cradled first, a week ago that day! 

VoL. VIl.—41 
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I count the times the Blush-rose bloomed. Exactly ninety-eight 
Since Eastman’s fingers planted it beside the garden gate. 
Almost one hundred years ago! I know ’tis rather late 

To muster in the furloughed man and make him march again— 
But smell the old Blush-roses! They are just as sweet as then ! 


All at a flying gallop a rider swings in sight, 
Pulls up beside the fallow and gives the view-halloo,— 
His horse’s flanks are black, but his neck is foamy white :— 
“Turn out! Lieutenant Eastman! There’s something else to do 
The red-coats are a-swerming! Your summer plowing’s through !” 
No other word—away! And the rattling of the hoofs 
Was like the rain from trav'ling clouds along the cabin roofs. 1 








“THE QUOITING GROUND Was Grassy ' 
The plowman turned his cattle out; he saddled up the bay, 
And he rallied out the wilderness upon that summer day, 
And the Minute Men of Gilmanton to Boston marched away. 
About the Mother? Well, she watched beside the cabin door, 
And rocked the baby’s basswood boat upon the puncheon floor. 


IV. 


Days grew long in Gilmanton, and weeds among the corn ; 

The quoiting-ground was grassy, and louder ran the rill ; 
The wrestling-match was over,—the smithy was forlorn, — 

The spiders in the empty door had swung their webs at will,— 

The champions had gone to Bunker’s smoky Hill, 
To try the quaint, old-fashioned “lock” they practiced on the Green ; 
And such a game of tough “square hold” the world had seldom seen ! 
About the Father? Only this: He fought in Stark’s brigade, 
On Charleston Neck, that dusty day. A splendid mark he made ;— 
He never flinched a single inch when British cannon played, 
But foddered up an old rail fence with Massachusetts hay, 
Stood out the battle at the rack, and stoutly blazed away ! 
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V. 


Through all the smoky glory, now let me introduce 

The gray-eyed Mary Butler, Lieutenant Eastman’s wife ; 
Her pallid cheek and brow like a holy flag of truce, 

Her heart as sweet and red as a rose’s inner life, 

No murmur on her lips, nor sign of any strife. 
Four days before the fight. Has the little woman heard 
From anybody Boston way. Nobody—not a word! 
The maple woods which round her stand so solemn in the calm, 
Up and down are swaying slowly, like a singing-master’s palm, 
All together beating time,—not a soul to sing a psalm ! 
“ There’s been a dreadful battle !"—That’s what the neighbor said,— 
“ But when or where I cannot tell, nor who is hurt or dead.”’ 


Vi. 


Then up rose Mary Butler, and set her wheel at rest ; 

She swept the puncheon floor, she washed the cottage pride,— 
The cottage pride of three weeks old, and dressed him in his best,— 
She wound the clock that told the time her mother was a bride, 

And porringer and spoon she deftly laid aside ; 
She strung a clean white apron across the window panes, 
And swung the kettle from the crane, for fear of rusting rains ; 
Then tossed the saddle on the bay and donned her linen gown, 
And took the baby on before,—no looking round or down ! 
Full seventy miles to Cambridge town! Bring out your civic crown ! 
I think ‘twill fit. that brow of hers who sadly smiled and said : 
“ We'll Anow about your father, boy, and who is hurt or dead!” 


Vil. 


Rugged maples broke their ranks to let the rider by, 
Fell in behind her noiseless as falls the stealthy dew ; 

Such heavy folds of starless dark in double shadow lie, : 
The slender bridle-path she threads can only just show through, 
And buried in the leafy miles was all the world she knew. 

By muffled drum of partridge and jaunty jay-bird’s fife 

Chat mother made her lonely march,—that Continental wife. 

She never drew the bridle-rein till forty miles were done, 

And on her ended journey shone the second setting sun, 

(nd round the Bay, like battle-clock, tolled out the evening gun 

alk not of pomps and tournaments! If you had only seen 

The royal ride from Gilmanton, the halt at Cambridge Green ! 


Vill, 


Dust-bedimmed and weary, with a look as if she smiled, 
She melted through the haze of the summer’s smoky gold, 
Some Master’s faded picture of Madonna and the Child, 
Born full a thousand years ago, and never growing old ! 
She heard old Putnam’s kennel growl, the bells of Charlestowi tolled; 
She saw the golden day turn gray within an ashen shroud, 
That showed the scarlet Regulars like lightning through a cloud. 
Forth from the furnace and the fire Lieutenant Eastman came,— 
The smell of powder in his clothes and fragrance in his fame,— 
And met her bravely waiting there, who bore his boy and name '-— 
She from the howling wilderness—he from the hell of men. 
The little woman called the roll: he called it back again! 
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IX. 


Then lightly to the pillion the gray-eyed wife he swung, 
A bundle on the saddle-bow all tenderly he placed, 
And, lost amid the leafy calms where cannon never rung, 
Away they rode to Gilmanton, her arm around his waist, 
No general's sash of crimson silk so rarely could have graced ! 
Ah, Mary Butler cannot die, whatever sextons say, 
While yet her azure pulses keep their old heroic play. 
That splendid nerve of hers was strung like Morse’s filmy bridge 
l'o hearts that beat at Gettysburg, Arkansas’ dismal ridge. 
To Captain bold of cavalry, her grandchild’s gallant son ; 
To Sergeant of the Boys in Blue who wears the scars he won, 
Her dauntless soul electric,—a spark of fire divine,— 
Was flashed like thought by telegraph, along the slender line ' 
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“ AWAY THEY RODE TO GILMANTON, HER ARM AROUND HIS WAIST,’ 


Ah, never doubt that “ blood will tell,” in action free and fine, 

In panther stride, and calm surprise, and pink-lined nostril’s flare, 
That trumpets out the charger’s pride and clouds the morning air. 
The thing sHE was on Bunker’s day an Angel might have been, 
The song-bird to the wounded troops, the Nightingale to men, 
And on that later Flodden field lived Clara once again. 


A million men have lingered long, a million men have died, 
Who never saw a deed so grand as MARY BUTLER’s RIDE! 
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THE GREAT 


A RAMBLE IN VIRGINIA: 

“ Time to git up, boss !” 

[ hastily adjusted my gar- 
ments, and hurried from the 
sleeping-car of the Richmond 
train on to the Gordonsville 
platform, where I was speed- 
ily lost in a whirlpool of En- 
glish and Scotch emigrants, 
surrounded by their numer- 
ous wives and children; of 
negro touters, shouting, “ Dis 
way, boss,—don’ ye trust dat 
ar nigger, he done tole ye 
wrong bout de hotel,—take 
ver bag, sar /’’—of stout col- 
ored damsels, flitting to and 
fro with platters of cold and 
antiquated chickens, and 
blue-looking eggs—the lamps 
on their provision-trays ap- 
pearing like monster fire-flies * 
as they glanced hither and 
yon; of farmers coming from 
narkets, and of through pas- 
sengers shivering in the cool 
night air. 

“ Now, boss, dar’s de Or- 
nge train!” 

You must know that in 
South the African is 
wont to designate strangers 
to whom he is indifferent 
by the euphonious title of 
“boss.” It is, perhaps, a 
kind of compromise with his 
nclination to still cling to 


| 
} 


he old word “mas’r,” and, at the same 


the 


i 
t 
t 
+ 


t “ 


o bestow on the “ casual,” whom he is 
called to serve. When he is familiar with 
your face, he will call you “captain,” if 
you are young; “major,” if you are mid- 
dle-aged, and “ general” or “ judge,” if 
you are advanced in years; and has even 
been known to heap these titles upon 
strangers under the genial influence of the 
respect-provoking twenty-five cents. But 
it one o'clock in the morning, in hurry- 
ing you from one sleeping-car to another, 


brand-new dollar bill to wring from him 
any salutation save the accustomed 
“boss.” 


The train from Washington came crawl- | 


FROM BRISTOL TO 


time, embodies as much respect as he cares | 





SOUTH. 


THE SEA. 


SUMMIT OF THE PEAK OF OTTER 


ing along the Orange road, and received us, 
while the one we had just left rushed for- 
ward into the mountains, and by the side 


| of the deep ravines of Western Virginia, 


toward the Ohio River. In the crowd of 
emigrants whose destination was Char- 
lottesville,—the pleasant town near which 
Thomas Jefferson once lived and wrote 
his immortal words,—there were many 
Englishmen of education and refinement, 
country gentlemen’s sons who had made 
up their minds to try farming in the new 


| country, or to purchase coal or iron tracts 
it would take the potent influence of a 


for speculation. Even the least cultured 
and rudest of these emigrants bore evi- 
dences of health and prosperity. Their 
advent was an encouraging symptom. 

But in the car where the colored people 
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were seated there were a good many dis- 
couraging signs. Was it possille to mold 
these slouching and ragged fellows, who 
talked so rudely, whose gestures were so 
uncouth, and on whose features had been 
stamped the seal of ignorance, into citizens 
of so useful and trustworthy as_ these 
newly-come Britons, with their hardy clean- 
liness and bluff ambition, were likely to be- 
come? And if not, what would be the 
future condition of the lately liberated 
slave? Was he prospering, and hastening 
forward to the consummation of the inde- 
pendent manhood promised him? ‘These 
questions, idly drifting in my sleepy mind 





| wv 
saw white people, and the ordinary sights 


without expecting answers, served to amuse | 


and keep awake a tired body until the train 


trembled to a stand-still at the foot of the 


steep hill, along whose sides Lynchburg 
lies. 

At midday I strolled out to survey the 
town. The September sun poured terrible 
heat upon the broad James River, which, 
opposite the network of tracks at the depot, 
flowed placidly at the base of an immense 
cliff, from whose stony sides quarrymen 
were blasting and chiseling blocks for 
building purposes. A few rafts and flat- 
boats, steered by bare-armed and bare- 
headed negroes, drifted lazily on the stream. 
A long covered bridge spanned the water, 
and a glance through its little windows 
showed quaint mills and houses upon the 
banks; high bluffs, crowned with humble 
cabins, were rendered accessible by pre- 
cipitous paths and flights of stone steps; 
and, in the distance, were blue outlines of 
mountains, with tiny cloud-wreaths around 
them. 

Returning from the bridge toward the 
town I came to a wide street, stretching 
straight up the hill. On either side were 
stone pavements, crowded with negroes; 
colored children gamboled on the flags; 
colored mammas smoked pipes in the door- 
ways of shops, where colored fathers sold 
apples, beer and whisky; colored damsels, 
with baskets of clean linen in their stout 
arms, joked with colored boatmen from 
the canal; colored draymen cursed and 
pounded their mules as they hurried down 
the hills; and colored laborers on the streets 
, enveloped one in a cloud of suffocating dust 
as he hastened by. Towards the water 


sloped other streets filled with roomy to- | 


bacco warehouses, and with rows of un- 
painted dwellings; half way up the hill a 
broad and well-built business avenue cross- 
ed at right angles, and there, at last, one 





of acity. The plaintive sound of a horn 
was heard above the bustle of traffic ; it was 
in the hands of a negro, summoning to- 
bacco buyers to an auction. Entering the 
warehouse, one saw hogsheads of the pop- 
ular herb opened and inspected, and heard 
the familiar jargon of the auctioneer. 

Turning once more towards the ascent 
of the hill, f came into an open-air market, 
which, for picturesqueness, vied with any 
in Italy or Spain. On the curbing of the 
sidewalk, and even on the stones in the 
middle of the square, dozens of negro 
women were seated before baskets con- 
taining vegetables, or various goods of 
trivial description. One venerable matron, 
weighing, perhaps, two hundred pounds, 
had her profuse chignon overtopped by a 
dilapidated beaver, and was smoking a clay 
pipe. Many young women were cleanly 
and nicely dressed, and had folded back 
the huge flaps of their starched sun-bonnets, 
so that they seemed to imitate the head- 
dresses of the Italian maidens at Sorrento; 

; 

and hosts of colored buyers, market-baskets 
in hand, hovered from one seller to another, 
talking in high-pitched voices, and in a 
dialect which Northern ears found difficult 
to understand. Leaving the market, and 
yet ascending, I came to another broad 
street, lined with comfortable dwellings, 
and, looking up, saw, still far above me, the 
“court-house,” perched on the topmost 
point. 

Lynchburg lies “ among the mountains,” 
on the south bank of the James River, 
nearly in the center of the Piedmont dis- 
trict of Virginia, and not far from the base 
of the Blue Ridge. The Virginians of all 
sectians speak affectionately of it as “Old 
Lynchburg,” once the wealthiest city in 
the United States in proportion to its 
population, and one of the most remark- 
able tobacco marts in the world. Colossal 
fortunes were amassed and enjoyed there, 
in the days when internal revenue was not, 


and slave labor tilled the fields ; when the 


products of the Virginian and North Caro- 
linian plantations filled its warehouses and 
manufactories to bursting, and all Europe 
came to huy. An Irish emigrant gave his 


| name, in 1786, to the town ; and the famous 


term “Lynch law,” now so universal, 
sprang from the summary manner in which 
this hot-headed Hibernian,—a colonel! 1n 





| the Revolutionary army,—treated such 


tories as were caught by him. During the 


late war the town did not fall into Federal 
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THE JAMES RIVEK AT LYNCHBURG. 


The tide of war flowed all around 
it, but never mounted to the summit of the 
reddish hills on which it had safely perched. 
Its great natural advantages of situation 
will, in a few years, increase it from a city 
of twelve thousand population to a huge 


hands. 


over-crowded railway center. It possesses 
superb and abundant water-power. Coal 
is to be had in the immediate neighbor- 
hood cheaper than in most of the other 
cities in the Atlantic States. ‘Two impor- 
tant railway lines intersect at Lynchburg, 
the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio, now 
connecting Norfolk on the Atlantic with 
Memphis on the Mississippi, and destined 
also to connect Norfolk with Louisville 
on the Ohio; and the Washington City, 
Virginia Midland and Great Southern road 
which connects from Alexandria, in north- 
eastern Virginia, with Danville, in the south- 
crn part of the State, and forms a link in 
the Great Air Line between the cities on 
the Gulf and New York. The latter road 
opens to Lynchburg the whole Piedmont 
district, so rich in grains, grasses, fruits, 
tobacco, minerals and timber. The James 


| from tide-water at Richmond, about two 


hundred miles through the center of the 
State, to a point near the base of the 
Alleghanies, but if carried to the Ohio, 
by means of liberal improvements in the 
Kanawha river, would revolutionize Ameri- 
can internal commerce. This canal winds 
in pleasant curves between green banks 
through the mountains and at the bases of 
the Lynchburg hills; and the horn of the 
boatman is heard, making cheery melody at 
sunset. It was a grand mistake to locate 
the canal on the river level. People have 
grown somewhat wiser since 1841, when 
the route was opened to navigation, and 
now regret that they did not locate it high 
enough to secure the water-power. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio route runs a little to 
the north of Lynchburg. 

Finding the old town standing so “amid 
the fertile lands,” with such excellent 
chances for growth, the new-comer feels at 
first like reproaching its inhabitants, de- 
spite the shock which they received in the 
war, for not manifesting more zeal. Buta 
careful examination shows that Lynchburg 


‘ 


River and Kanawha Canal now extends | boasts a considerable activity. There are 
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THE OLD MARKET AT LYNCHBURG. 


some thirty-five tobacco factories, employ- 
ing great numbers of negroes, men, women 
and children. These negroes earn good 
wages, work faithfully, and turn out vast 
quantities of the black, ugly compound 
known as “plug,” which has enslaved so 
many thousands, and promoted such a sub- 
lime disregard for the proprieties in the 
matter of expectoration. The appended 
note will give an idea of the trade of the 
tobacco district of which Lynchburg is the 
center.* In the manufactories the negro 


* A comparative statement of the tax paid on manufac- 
tured tobacco shipped from the Fifth District of Virginia, in 
the fiscal years of 1871-2 and 1872-3, shows that during the 
first period the amount manufactured was 5,351,894 pounds, 
on which was paid a tax of $1,501,526; and for the latter 





is the same cheery, capricious being that 
one finds him in the cotton or sugar-cane 
fields; he sings quaintly over his toil, and 
seems entirely devoid of the sullen ambi- 
tion which our Northern factory laborers 
exhibit. The men and women, working 
together around the long tables in the base- 


riod 10,774,611 pounds, on which the taxation amounted to 
 wepeapior The total weight of tobaceo, in hogsheads, in 
“loose,” inspected at Lynchburg from October 

1, 1870, to October 1, 1871, was 17,425,439 pounds, of which 


boxes, an 


11,629,239 pounds were brought in loose or unpacked ; and 
for the same period in 1871-2 the total weight was 14,323.708 
pouacs, more than ten million pounds of which quantity was 
prought in unpacked. Campbell, Bedford, Pittsylvania, 
Halifax, Charlotte, Appomattox, Amherst, Nelson, Rock- 
bridge, Botetourt, Roanoke, Franklin, Montgomery, Giles, 
Washington, Floyd, and Mercer counties furnish most of the 
tobacco received at Lynchburg. 
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ments of the Lynchburg tobacco p, 
establishments, croon eccentric 
hymns in concert all day long; 
and their little children, laboring 
before they are hardly large 
enough to go alone, join in the 
refrains. Tobacco is the main 
article of Lynchburg trade. Down the break-neck hills come 
the country wagons, (often with a bull, a mule, and an old 
mare harnessed together as the team,) loaded with the 
dark-yellow sheaves; and the knots of men standing about 
the parks and public places are almost certain to be discu’s- 
ing tobacco. Buyers from all parts of the Union crowd the 
streets; the warehouses are daily visited by throngs. Other 
manufactures are slowly creeping in, and the venerable town 
will probably yet do its share in developing the iron so pro- 
fusely scattered through south-western Virginia. Lynchburg 
stands in the center of a region richly supplied with educa- 
tional institutions. Within a radius of sixty miles Roanoke 
and Hampden Sidney Colleges, the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, the University of Virginia, and the Washington-Lee 
University, are all situated. Its own public and private 
schools are numerous and of excellent character. Zhe 
Virginian and the other Lynchburg newspapers hold high 
rank among the journals of the State. The annual fairs of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Society bring together hun- 
dreds of farmers from all parts of the commonwealth. 
Something of the old Scotch and English manners is still 


perceptible among the people in this part of Virginia; and rue summons ro 4 Toacco SALE. 
there are bits of dialect and phrase which show how little 


| which have so transformed the popula- 


the communities have been affected dur- 
ing the last century by the influences | tions of other sections of America. While 
| England has gone on from change to 

m@)| change, and has even been capable of 

complete revolution in certain matters, 

Virginia has altered but little. Until now 

immigration has had no inducements to 

come and unlock the treasure-house of the 

grand mountains of the South-west, and so 

the people have lived under pretty much 

| the same laws and customs that prevailed 

in England nearly two centuries ago. 

Yet the absence of the rushing, turbu- 

| lent current of immigration has had its 

compensating advantages in allowing the 
growth of families in which hereditary love 
of culture and refinement, and the strictest 
attention to those graces and courtesies 
which always distinguish a pure and digni- 
fied society, are preéminently conspicuous. 
South-western Virginia is a region which 
will in time be overrun by tourists and land 
| speculators. The massive ramparts of the 
Alleghanies are pierced here and there by 

| cuts through which crawls the line of the 
|| Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio Railroad; 
| and towns are springing up with almost 
Western rapidity. Stores of coal and iron 

‘ are daily brought to light; and the farmer 





EVENING ON THE JAMES. 
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of the old régime stares 
with wonder, not wholly 
unmixed with jealousy, at 
the smart new-comers who 
are agitating the subject 
of branch railroads and 
earching into the very en- 
trails of the hills. 

The sea-board link of 
the Atlantic, Mississippi eS 
and Ohio railroad’ was - 
originally known as_ the 
Norfolk and Petersburg 
road, and was completed 
in 1858, under the direction 
of William Mahone, an 
engineer of decided talent. - 
It was well and solidly 
built, and won for its con- 
structors great praise. At 
the close of.the war this 
line, the Southside, run- 
ning from Petersburg to 
Lynchburg, and the Virginia and Tennessec 
road, extending from Lynchburg to Bris- 
tol, were in a lamentable condition, hav- 
ing been completely worn down by the 
heavy traffic and constant wear and tear 
during the great civil struggle. Owing to 
the superior manner of its construction it 
was capable of being placed in order easily, 
and at comparatively smallcost. A measure 
for the consolidation of these roads, and 
their rebuilding and thorough equipment 
as a grand inter-State highway, was brought 
before the Virginia Legislature, and be- 





COMING TO MARKET 


| on the 12th of November, 1870, resulted in 
| the organization of the present line, merg- 


| 
| 


came the subject of much discussion. The | 
engineer, Mahone, had been for many years | 


prominent in the railway affairs of the com- 
monwealth, and was now the foremost ad- 
vocate of the unification measure. He had 
also been a brilliant fighter on the Confed- 


erate side, had gone through the strug- | 


gle to the bitter end, and stood by Lee at 
Appomattox, and, as in the battle years he 
had been impetuous, persistent, and un- 
sparing of self, so now, in the pursuit of 
this great scheme for a route from Norfolk 
to the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, he 
was characterized by the same qualities. 
Ever since George Washington plainly 
pointed out the advantages of a route be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and the Ohio 
river, the attention of Virginian statesman- 
ship has been directed to the subject; but 
it remained for Gen. Mahone, with his 
clear logic and irresistible array of facts, 
to exercise the influence which finally 


ing together the Norfolk and Petersburg, 
the “Southside,” the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, and the Virginia and Kentucky 
railroads. It is claimed that by the con- 
solidation measure, there were placed under 
one management 500 miles of railroad lying 
upon the best and shortest location afforded 
by the continent between the centers of 
Western trade, and the finest harbors on the 
Atlantic sea-board, and that forming a con- 
tinuous line, running east and west between 
the extreme western border of the State 
and the sea-board, it will bestow its trade 
within, and confer its benefits upon, towns 
and cities in the limits of Virginia ; and, by 
building up large centers, will gradually re- 
duce the rate of taxation levied upon the 
agricultural population. In its completed 
form, it will be, in the words of a distinguish- 
ed Virginian, “a line which spans one-half 
the continent at its narrowest breadth, 
which begins at that point of the very sea- 
board nearest the western trade center, and 
reaches out, not only to the proper west in 


| its middle, but also to the northwest and 


the south-west”—a line, in fact, which will 
make the Atlantic zia Norfolk 351 miles 


‘ nearer Louisville, 260 miles nearer Cin- 


brought about the needed legislation, and | 


cinnati, and 400 miles nearer Cairo, than 
via New York city. Traversing the most 
prosperous and fertile portion of Virginia, 
it diverges at Bristol, to penetrate, by means 
of its present and future connections, the 
entire south and south-west, and, 77a Cum- 




















berland Gap, the 
State of Kentucky 
and the huge 
north-west. The 
three railroads now 
composing this 
main line were 
placed under the 
management of 
Gen. Mahone, as 
early as 1869, (he 
having been suc- 
cesssively chosen 
President of each 
one,) but they con- 
tinued for some 
time afterwards to 
act under their 
separate charters.* 

It was in the 
brilliant early au- 
tumn when I visit- 
ed South-western 
Virginia. The foli- 
age was at its com- 
pletest still; the 
gay loungers at the 
pretty little fashion-resorts, scattered 
through the mountains, were giving their 
sprightliest balls before retiring to the 
solitude and routine of their plantations. 
The tobacco fields were yet resplendent 
with green. ‘The farmers were fallow- 
ing the lands on the rich hill-sides for 
winter wheat. Every day the sun shone 
with inspiring splendor on the blue lines 
of monarch mountains, which, clothed in 
their beautiful forests, reared their high 
crests against the unclouded sky. I did 


*In 1866-7, before the three lines above-mentioned were 
placed under one general management, the number of tons 
transported upon them was 145,000. During the year ending 
September 30, 1872, the amount transported by the consoli- 
dated line was 305,000 tons. In 1866-7, the average charge 
per ton per aie. was five and a-quarter cents, in 1871-2 it 
was two and three-fourths cents. This great reduction of 
rate was followed by an increase of revenue from $1,000, 
in 1866-7, to $1,969,000 im 1871-2, and for 1872-3, to over 
two millions. The Norfolk and Petersburg road was in ac- 
tive operation as an independent road in 1860. Its en- 
tire revenue for that fiscal year was $96,621.74. That same 
division of the consolidated road earned for the year ending | 
September 30, 1872, $376,531. The cotton transported over | 
this route all goes to Norfolk, except that taken by the | 
Petersburg and Richmond Mills, which is yearly increasing. 
The num r of bales carried in 1871-2 was 130,000; in 1872-3, 
177,000, coming mainly from Memphis, Selma, Nashville. 
Huntsville and Dalton. Some of the other, and no less im- 
| mer fruits of the consolidation measure, are seen in the 
oNowing statistics: In 1866-7 the quantity of minerals trans- 
ported was but 13,000tons ; in 1871-2 it was 31.000 tons. In 

6-7, the weight of live stock moved was three thousand 
tons; In 1872-2 it was fifteen thousand. The contrast in the 
amount of wheat is still more striking: it has increased from 
seventeen thousand bushels in 1866-7, to two Aundred and | 
sixty-three thousand bushels in 1871-2. In this same latter 


year there were delivered to Virginia cities, eighty-eight 
thousand tons of agricultural and mineral products, and forty- 
seven thousand tons were sent North. 
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not wander along the winding canal in 
the recesses of the hills as far as the “ Nat- 
ural Bridge.” It is a massive limestone arch 
covered with alluvial and clayey earth, that 
more than two hundred feet high sweeps 
across the ravine through which the beau- 
tiful Cedar Creek runs, forty miles from 
Lynchburg. But I promised myself a visit in 
the future, and made ali speed for the other 
wonder of the surrounding country—the 
keen, sublime, and haughty “ Peaks of 
Otter.” 

Talks with the farmers and business men 
along the road to “ Liberty,” whence one 
starts to visit the twin mountains, were full 
of information encouraging to would-be 
immigrants. Titles to land are usually 
good, because the estates rarely changed 
owners before the war, but descended from 
father to son, and one can more readily 
trace the title in Virginia on that account 
than in most of the other Southern States. 
The prices of land in the south-western 
section of the State, although somewhat 
influenced by local causes, and, therefore, a 
little perplexing to the stranger, are reason- 
ably cheap. Land of the best quality can 
be had at from $40 to $80 per acre, and the 
ridges of the mountains for almost nothing. 
The present prices there are generally, on 
the whole, an advance on the old ones. 

In Rockbridge, Botetourt, and Roanoke 
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counties, all surprisingly rich in resources, 
lands have declined in value so that they 
may be purchased at excellent bargains. 
In the Upper Piedmont counties prices 
are variable, but under the impetus given 
them by a steady English immigration 
show a tendency to rise. In Bedford, Am- 
herst, Nelson, Campbell, and Appomattox 
counties, there are thousands of acres of 
good grazing and fruit lands to be bought 
for from $2 to $5 per acre; while farms of 
the best quality, easily accessible to market, 
are sold at from $10 to$30. Inthe James 
River Valley great numbers of slaves 
were held before the war. Emancipation 
ruined hundreds of planters and farmers, 
and caused a decline in the price of the 
lands. Many a fine old Colonial estate is 
in market at a small sum. The bottom 
lands in this attractive valley have been 
cultivated for two centuries, but are still 
fertile and unexhausted. The staples in 
the hill-country in the vicinity of Lynch- 
burg are mainly wheat, Indian corn, oats, 
hay,and tobacco. The fruits are unrivaled, 
and along the eastern slopes of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains the grape flourishes luxu- 
riantly, and needs no protection from the 
cold. The farmers in the James River 
Valley say that the bottom lands there will 
yield from sixty to one hundred bushels of 
corn to the acre. 
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The taxes are notheavy. On real estate 
in the counties they amount to one per 
cent, and the property is usually rated at 
only two-thirds of its cash value. Negro 
farm labor can be engaged for from $8 to 
$12 per month, with board; but “ board” 
means only rations of bacon, molasses, and 
corn, which the negro is supposed to cook 
for himself. In the forests of the hill 
country black walnut, cherry, and maple 
abound, and the oak, locust, chestnut, 
hickory, and pine are spread over one-half 
of the surface of the counties of the Pied- 
mont section. Here and there one notices 
rank growths of pines, poplars, and locusts, 
which have sprung up on the neglected 
land, whose owners no longer have any 
capital to employ in theircultivation. There 
is a constitutional provision, allowing each 
head of a family to hold, exempt from any 
process of execution or levy, real and per- 
sonal property to the amount of $2,000. 
One-fifth of the tax-money is devoted to the 
uses of free schools; but I am inclined to 
believe that in back sections of most of the 
counties these schools do not flourish to 
any extent—not so much because of any 
hostility towards them, as because of the 
general apathy of the native farming popu- 
lation on the subject of education. 

Tenderly outlined against the exquisite 
pearl-gray of the morning sky was the 
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Blue Ridge, as I looked at it from the win- | 
dows of the little inn of Liberty, the shire | 
town of Bedford county, which is the point 
of departure for the Peaks of Otter. I no- 
ticed but little life or activity in the long 
street on Liberty hill; some negroes were 
at work in one or two tobacco warehouses ; 
farmers were bustling in on the red country 
roads leading towards the purplish hill-back- 
ground; and miles away two sharp, yet 
symmetrical peaks, connected by a gap, 
perched high up on the Blue Ridge chain, 
sprang into view. There were the mighty 
twins! Two splendid guardians of the 
sweet valley spread out at their bases, they 
rose in indescribable grandeur. Where they 
take root in the gradually ascending earth, 
a capricious treek, the Otter, from which 
they get their name, eddies and bubbles 
and ripples in poetic confusion through 
rich fields, and by humble farm-dwellings, 
and granaries fashioned from the mountain 
trees. The northern and highest peak is 
rarely visited; it rises to 5307 feet above 
the level of the sea. The other, more 
symmetrical in shape,—something like an 
enormous pyramid, and capped by achaotic 
mass of rock reaching seemingly into the 
clouds,—we determined to scale. 

The negro livery-man had promised us a 
“hack,” and consequently arrived with a 
red spring wagon, perched high upon four 
clumsy wheels, and drawn by two unam- 
bitious horses. The road, for a mile or 
two after leaving Liberty, was good ; then 
we fell upon the ordinary back country 
route in Virginia, which is simply abomina- 
ble. Square brick mansions,—with an air 
of solid respectability,—standing in the 
middle of green and well-kept lawns, oc- 
cupied the environs of the town; but we 
gradually left them, and passing through | 
stretches of forest, along the beds of dis- 
solute creeks which seemed determined not 
to go in the narrow way accorded them by 
nature, and by fields rich in culture, and 
abounding in delicious foliage, we began | 
to climb around the mountain base. 

A vagrant road, skulking apparently away 
trom the sun’s all-scrutinizing eyes; now 
huddling under oaks, and now scurrying 
up a slope thinly wooded, as if anxious to 
get tocover once more; now toiling over 
masses of stones, lying loosely in the soil ; 
now, with sudden boldness, majestically 
coursing along a plateau whence we could 
see the valley spread out like amap; now 
catching a glimpse of the overhanging 
peak toward which we toiled, and, as if | 
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frightened at it, entering the wood forth- 
with. The cabins by the way were rude ; 
rail-fences, chin high, ran by the front 
doors; the cow-yards were the most cqn- 
spicuous objects near the houses; log 
barns were partially filled with hay, and 
tobacco hung from the rafters; white- 
headed children peered suspiciously 
through the fences. A hundred times, 
glancing upward, we could see the pin- 
nacle apparently suspended in mid air. It 
seemed remote from, and disconnected with, 
the hill up which we toiled. It frowned 
upon us Jike a giant specter. 

At last, reaching the gap, more than 
three thousand feet above sea-level, we 
saw a pyramid of rough soil thickly sown 
with trees, and dotted with cabins in a few 
clearings. On the right, the northern peak 
showed its wooded sides, where the bear 
still wanders undisturbed ; and a little in 
front of us stood the primitive hotel, sur- 
rounded by flourishing orchards. The vine 
grows with surprising luxuriance along 
these mountains, the dry air and genial 
warmth giving every encouragement for 
the largest experimenting in vineyards. 

We now began gradually to master the 
ascent, and after half an hour of painful 
climbing over rudest roads, and a long 


| scramble up an almost perpendicular hill- 
| side, we came to a nook in the forest, 


where a high rock seemed to offer an im- 
passible barrier; but a path on a narrow 
ledge led around it. We stumbled forward, 
dizzy with the effort, and stood on the 


| summit. 


Jagged and irregular masses of rock pro- 
jected over a tremendous abyss, into which 
we hardly dared to look. A strong wind 
blew steadily across the height. We could 
not help fancying that some of the masses 
of stone, apparently so tightly suspended, 
might fall and crush us. Under the great 
dome of the translucent sky we stood 
trembling, shut off from the lower world, 
and poised on a narrow pinnacle, from 
which we might at any moment, by an 
unwary step, be hurled down. An old 
stone cabin, which had once served as the 
lodging for such adventurous persons as 
desired to see sunrise from the peak, but 
which had been partially destroyed during 
the war, was perched on one of the cor- 
ners of the mighty crag; from it a slender 
board was laid to a sharp corner in the 
uppermost cliff, and up that we scrambled. 
Then making our way on to the top- 
most stone, so delicately balanced that 








IN THE GAP OF THE PEAKS OF OTTER. 


it sometimes sways and trembles in the 
wind, we gazed down on the valley of 
Virginia. In front of us, looking over 
fertile Bedford County, it seemed a garden ; 
from point to point gleamed the spires and 
roofs of villages; mountains of every im- 
aginable shape rose on all sides; and the 
forests at the edges of the gaps in the Blue 
Ridge seemed delicatest fringes of purple 
We could trace the massive and curving 
ranges of the Alleghanies, and the rudely- 
gullied sides of the nearest peaks. Their 
reddish soil, showing up strongly under the 
bright sun, produced a magical effect. No- 
where were the adjacent peaks, however, 
so near as to lessen the sublime illusion of 
seeming suspension in mid-air, produced by 
our climb to the highest rock of the peak. 
The cabins along the roads below looked 
like black dots; the men at work in the 
fields like ants. From the rocky throne 
one seemed to have the whole map of Vir- 
ginia spread out before him ; and the back- 
bone of the Alleghanies appeared but as a 
toy, which one might stride over, or dis- 
place at will. 

At every turn throughout this region 
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there are loveliest mountain 
views. One has lost sight of 
the twin peaks of Otter ere 
he arrives at Blue Ridge 
Springs, a charming resort en- 
sconced in a nook between 
two huge ridges, situated upon 
the railroad, and connected 
with the outer world by tele- 
graph and numerous daily 
trains. The waters are noted 
for their efficacy in special 
cases. The route continues 
through a rich farming coun- 
try, and passes _hill-sides 
covered with flourishing vine- 
yards. The farmers on the 
ridges are quiet and well-dis- 
posed folk. Corn fields grow 
up to the very doors of their 
humble houses. The negroes 
have little patches of land, 
here and there, and seem in- 
dustrious in their cultivation. 
Chalybeate and sulphur 
springs are the attractions, 
around which revolves all 
summer long a pleasant cofer? 
from the extreme South. The 
spring region of this section of 
Virginia is crowded from July 
until the last of October with 
Southern visitors. The mountain-passes 
about Blue Ridge Springs, the delightful 
roads running out therefrom to Coyner’s 
and Bonsack’s, the lovely stretches, of the 
Roanoke Valley, the mystic recesses of the 
hills about “ Alleghany,” the sweet tran- 
quility of the Montgomery White Sulphur, 
and the half dozen other retreats in the 
vicinity, are all sought by the over-worked 
and climate-worn who have come thovu- 
sands of miles fora sniff of fresh air. The 
railroad, seeking a. way through the most 
practicable passes of the Alleghanies and 
the Blue Ridge, has established stations 
convenient to all these springs. For fifty 
miles the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio 
route runs through a wild and romantic 
section, abounding in richest mineral 
springs, as well as in minerals of value. 
The most noticeable of the fashion-re- 
sorts are the “ Alleghany” and the “ Mont- 
gomery White.” Both have long been 
famous among Southerners; and hun- 
dreds of Northern pleasure-seekers now 
find their way there yearly. Alleghany 
Springs, in Montgomery County, are neat 
the Roanoke river, at the eastern foot of 
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the Alleghany Mountains. The hotel, 
by a chain of picturesque 
cottages, is only three 
niles from the railroad, and in all direc- 
tions there are ravines and recesses con- 
taining some of the great wonders which 
Nature has so lavishly scattered through 
the State. The saline waters which are 
bundant at Alleghany draw around them 
osts of invalids, and the more robust visit- 
ors find health and pleasure in the explo- 
ition of such rocky cafions as Puncheon 
Run Falls, where, through the rent side of 
the hill a foamy series of cascades leap 
down two thousand feet into abysses, 
shrouded in leaves and vines, where the 
black mosses cling to the blacker rocks; 
vhere the laurel sways rhythmically to the 
nusic of the spray, and the somber refrain 
of the fall. He who would see billowy 
mountains, rolling miles and miles away, 
should climb to “ Fisher’s View,” at a short 
distance from Alleghany. Along the by- 
ways of this region he will meet the rustic 
lad in homespun, with an ancient riflc 
slung at his shoulder, and will be surprised 
his uncouth speech and quaint sus- 
cions of the traveler. ‘The mountaineer 
oks scornfully upon the crowds of city 


surrounded 
nd comfortable 


tterflies who flit back and forth through 
s country retreats in summer, and stands, 
mb with amazement, before the doors of 


MAKING SALT AT SALTVILLE, 


the hotel ball-room, through which he sees 
the gleam of rich costumes and the sparkle 
of jewels. 

The routine at all the springs is much 
the same. The hotel is usually a roomy 
building, surrounded by porches or veran- 
das, and stands in the middle of a green 
lawn, dotted with the white oak or some 
other of the superb trees abounding in the 
Virginia mountains. In the hotel the ball 
and dining-rooms and the general recep- 
tion parlor are grouped ; while in the small, 
neatly-painted, one-story cottages, ranged 
in rows, equi-distant from the hotel, the 
visitors are lodged. There is a host of 
attentive and polite colored serving men 
and women, ex-valets and ex-nurses of the 
“ before-the-war " epoch, and they will tell 
you, with pardonable pride, “I used to be- 
long to ole Mars’ ,” mentioning some 
name famous in the annals of slave pro- 
prietorship. Here, one can thus establish 
the charm and seclusion of his own home, 
and combine with it the benefits accruing 
from a sojourn at a watering-place. Soci- 
ety, which is usually very good, crystallizes 
in the parlors of the hotels and in the ball- 
rooms, where bands of colored musicians 
discourse the latest themes of Strauss and 
Gungl: When one tires of dancing and 
of the promenades to the “ springs,” there 
are the mountains, and the strolls along 

ridges thousands 
of feet above the 
level of the sea, 
where the air is 
always pure and 
inspiring. There 
is no gaming, save 
an innocent whist 
party by some 
sleepy old boys 
who lurk in the 
porches, keeping 
out of the strong 
morning sun; there 
is no Saratogian 
route of carriage 
and drag; no 
crowded street, 
with ultra style 
predominant in 
every costume ; 
nothing but sim- 
plicity, sensible en- 
joyment, and ex- 
cellent taste. In 
the sunny morn- 
ings the ladies and 
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their cavaliers wander about the mountain 
pathways; dress does not exact homage 
until dinner-time, and the children join 
with their parents in the strolis and prome- 
nades, followed by the venerable “aunties,” 
black and fat, who seem indispensable ap- 
pendages to every Southern family having 
young children. 

Montgomery White Sulphur Springs lie 
even nearer to the main route of travel than 
those of Alleghany. A pleasant ride of a 
mile and a half on a horse-railroad brings 
one to a lawn, planted round about with 
fine trees, and watered by a rippling brook. 
The hotel and cottage buildings are com- 
fortable and elegant; the sulphur and 
chalybeate springs are daily visited by 
hundreds in the season; and the ragged 





This spring region, abounding in all the 
resources for the restoration of health and 
energy, and so rich in natural beauty, is as 
yet comparatively unknown to the mass 
of Northern and Western people. For 
cheapness of price and for convenience of 
access it has in America hardly any equal; 
and in Europe but few watering-places 
can claim any superior advantages of that 
nature. When the great commonwealth 
is thoroughly developed, these beautiful 
summer resorts will gradually become 
large towns, and the charm of the restful 
stillness, the possibility of intimate com- 
munion with some of nature’s grandest 
phases which they now afford, will be gone. 
The mob of the summer grand tour will rob 
the Virginia springs of their chief charm. 
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spur of the Alleghanies which backs the | 
lawn is traversed by smooth, well-kept 

roads, over which visitors are daily cara- 

coling on the brisk mountain horses. At 

the season's height Southern statesmen, | 
lawyers, planters, journalists, ex-warriors, 
poets and speculators make the Montgom- 
ery White their rendezvous; and illumina- 
tions, balls, tournaments and meetings fol- 
low one upon the other. Four miles south- 
west are the “Yellow Sulphur Springs,” 
loftily situated near the headwaters of the 
Roanoke, and reached from the railway 
via Christiansburg. These springs are 
noted as a quiet resort for families, and 
the waters are celebrated for the cure of 
children’s diseases, and are said to impart 





a rare purity to the complexion of women. 


A journey from the Tennessee line, 
northward toward Lynchburg, gave me en- 
larged ideas of the possibilities of South- 
western Virginia. The bustling town of 
Bristol is popularly supposed to bestride 


| the line between Virginia and Tennessee, 


and consequeftly has a double municipal 
existence. Two mayors and two sets of 
minor municipal officers have jurisdiction 


| within its limits. It is a pretty collection 
| of neat houses and busy shops, ranged 


along lightly-sloping hills; and beyond 
the Tennessee boundary, the blue range of 
the Iron Mountains stands out sharply 
against the clear sky. The streets are 
usually crowded with wagon trains, 1™- 
mense canvas-covered vehicles, drawn by 
sober mules, and driven by brawny, long- 
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bearded  back- 
woodsmen, or by 
tattered and slouch- 
ing negroes. These 
trains ply back and 
forth, along the 
difficult routes not 
yet reached by any 
railways, and at 
night the men and 
mules camp to- 
gether under the 
open sky Stout 
farmers, splashed 
with the reddish 
mud of the roads, 
rattle up and down 
the main avenues 
on alert little hor- 
ses. At evening the 
through train from 
New Orleans, 
bound for New 
York, shrieks the 
note of warning as 
it rolls into the 
overcrowded depot, and the passengers 
pour out to the roomy, old-fashioned 
brick hotel, and, seated on wooden stools 
around a long table, absorb the smoking 
fragments of hot chicken and corn-bread 
set before them. Here and there the 
noise of factory-wheels is heard, and the 
hills are crowned with neat edifices con- 
taining flourishing schools. On the Ten- 
nessee side stands King’s College, sup- 
ported by the Presbyterian Church South, 
and there are also one or two excellent 
seminaries for women. ‘The eighteen hun- 
dred people settled at Bristol seem pros- 
perous and contented, as they may well 
be, in view of the chances for future 
growth, which the rapid multiplication of 
railway lines with important connections 
is to give the town. The extension of the 
Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio Railroad 
from Bristol to Cumberland Gap, will de- 
velop a rich country; and when Bristol is 
receiving the great currents of traffic di- 
rectly from Memphis and Louisville, it will 
fully merit the title now and then given 
it, of “the most active town in Virginia.” 
Che “Natural Tunnel,” forty-two miles 
from Bristol, near the ford of the Clinch 
River, is a passage, about eight hundred 
leet in length, through battlements of solid 
stone. The vaults of the tunnel here 
and there rise to the height of eighty 
feet; and where the arch finally terminates 
Vor. VIL— 2 
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in the mountain slope, there is a sheer 
precipice five hundred feet high. In a 
few years, it is confidently expected, a rail- 
road will find its way through this wonder- 
ful tunnel, and the locomotive’s scream 
will be heard on the path over which Dan- 
iel Boone painfully toiled, more than a 
century ago, on his pioneering pilgrimage 
to the Kentucky wilds. Straight across 
Powell's Mountain and Powell’s Valley to 
the rock-ribbed Cumberland range runs 
the projected route of the railway which is 
to forge one more link in the great chain 
binding the West to the East. The whole 
region adjacent to the main road leading 
to Cumberland Gap is rich in tradition and 
natural wonders. Not far from the Nat- 
ural Tunnel is a massive cave, in whose 
chambers hang thousands of stalactites; 


| and near the little town of Estillville, in 





, 


Scott county, are the “ Holston Springs,’ 
where chalybeate, thermal and white sul- 
phur waters rise out of springs within a few 
hand-breadths of each other. Around 
Estillville the lands are rich in minerals; 
iron and copper abound; and the lead de- 
posits along the Clinch River have long 
been considered remarkable. 

The journey backward towards Lynch- 
burg took me through Abingdon, a flourish- 
ing trade center in Washington county, 
and to Glade Springs, whence I turned 
aside to Saltville, a busy town connected 
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with the outer world by a branch railroad 
running in among the queer hill-knobs filled 
with plaster, and through the valleys where 
salt-wells are sunk, The country round 
about, until one reaches the Alleghany 
ridge, is not unlike that portion of England 
lying near Eastbourne, where the chalk 
hills, sparsely covered with grass, abound. 


Saltville is a neat manufacturing village, | 
to have been dreadful. About six thousand 


nestling in a valley near a defile in Walker's 
mountain. The basin of salt-water there 
yields nearly eighty per cent., and, ever 
since a Scotchman named King opened 
a well in 1780, the salines have been 
extensively worked. During the last war 
the Confederacy depended almost en- 
tirely upon these works for salt, and the 
tremendous draft of ten thousand bushels 
per day was promptly met by the wells. 
About two thousand men were constantly 
employed ; the town was thoroughly forti- 
fied; each Southern State had its private 
establishment, and the various furnaces are 
to-day known by the names of the States 
which originally established them. There 
was some savage fighting along the mount- 
ain sides, and in the defiles when General 
Stoneman tried to force his way into Salt- 
ville, and destroy the precious stores; but, 
after a severe repulse, he succeeded in 
gaining possession and burning everything. 
The stock company, now owning and work- 








ing the wells, 
manufacture but 
three thousand 
bushels of salt 
daily, sending it 
mainly to the 
Southern mark- 
ets. Great stores 
of gypsum are 
annually mined 
and prepared for 
fertilizers in this 
valley, where, 
also, there are 
some superb 
model farms, 
wellstocked,and 
separated one 
from another by 
beautifulhedges. 
Not far from 
Saltville is 
Clinch Mount- 
ain, over which 
the traveler to 
Tazewell coun- 
ty, a wonderfully 
beautiful mountain region, must climb. 
The fighting around Saltville was severest 
at the time that Burbridge came from 
Kentucky, intending to break up the Con- 
federate works there. It was, it is said, the 
first fight in which colored troops entered 
as an important element, and the slaughter 
of them, as they came struggling up the 
difficult hill-sides, is said by eye-witnesses 


troops were engaged on each side. 
In Tazewell county, twenty-five miles 


| from the line of the Atlantic, Mississippi 


and Ohio road, coal crops out literally 
everywhere. It furnishes a rich field for 
investment. The mountain population is 
rude, but, as a rule, law-abiding and sen- 
sible. Along the valley of the Clinch river, 
in this county, are many stretches of fertile 
fields, contrasting strangely with the rocky 
cliffs rising around them. “ Wolf Creek 
Knob,” clad in laurel and ivy, and “ Dial 
Rock,” near Jeffersonville, are worthy many 
visits. Railroads, schools and mines will 
give this county great riches, and a much 


- needed increase of education in a few years. 


The dialect of the people is strange and- 
hard; their hospitality is unbounded, and 
their love for the peaks, among which they 
raise their droves of cattle, horses, and 
hogs; amounts to devotion. Their homes 
are cleanly, although simple almost beyond 








belief; their manners are frank, and their 
instincts usually noble. 


At Marion Court-House—a pleasant vil- | 


lage near the Brush Mountain—and a fair 
type of the average Virginian county seat, 
we arrived at a time when the Conservative 
candidate for Governor of the State, General 
Kemper, was addressing the citizens of the 
county. We had hastened from Glade 
Springs, foregoing the pleasure of a visit 
to the beautiful “ Whitetop” Mountain, 
that we might hear the candidate, and see 
his constituents. Marion consists mainly 
of one long street, on one side of which is 
the court-house, with a lawn in front, and 
a stout jail in the rear. It was court-day 
as well as a political occasion; and the 
farmers had assembled from many miles 
around. The negroes are very numerous 
in the vicinage ; but, constituting a party by 
themselves, did not flock about the court- 
house, although two of the better class of 
them lingered about, as if appointed as 
reporters. The court-room in which the 
political meeting was held, after the session 
of the court had been adjourned over fora 
day in deference to the discussion of pend- 
ing issues, was small and destitute of seats. 
Che farmers and town residents dropped 
in at intervals during the lucid and fluent 
speech made by General Kemper, and 
listened for some little time with respect- 
ful attention, although they did not seem 
to take that thrilling interest in the irrepres- 
sible conflict which I had been led to ex- 
pect. The speeches of the candidate and 
his friends were somewhat condemnatory 
of the administration’s course with regard 
to certain Southern States. It was evident 
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that the hearers present, with the excep- 
tion of the negroes, were all of one mind, 
and would vote the Conservative ticket 
without fail.. But as soon as the farmers 
had seen the candidate of their party for 
governor, and heard him make a few re- 
marks, many »>f them strolled back upon 
the lawn, a) 1 began discussing crops, 
and compari ig notes on horses. They 
regarded the election of the Conservative 
ticket in the State as a foregone conclu- 
sion, and were apparently tired ofall polit- 
ical talk, preferring to attend to their 
home matters, and the bettering of their 
agricultural prospects, rather than to a re- 
vival of past memories. By noon many of 
them had completed their errands, and 
were riding out of town on their smart 
horses, as grimly and silently as they had 
entered. 

The negroes seemed to consider the Con- 
servative triumph as certain; and those 
who were intelligent were basing all hope 
of an improvement in their condition on the 
influences of time rather than on anything 
else. ‘They hope to make education gener- 
al among their race; and, during the four 
years that the Conservatives will remain in 
power, they think that a more intelligent 
groundwork of politics may be formed. 
In the back counties it is found difficult 
to establish the free common school on a 
good and reliable basis; but, certainly, both 
whites and blacks enjoy excellent school 
facilities in most of the larger towns. A 
careful canvass of the counties in south- 
western Virginia, and the Piedmont dis- 
trict in 1872, shows that, while there was 
still some marked opposition to the free 
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public school, the sentiment of the mass 
was gradually becoming favorable to it. 
‘There seems no inclination on the part of 
the majority of the whites to hinder the 
negro from educating himself as much as 
he wishes; and, although some resistance 
to the collection of taxes for school pur- 
poses was anticipated at the time the sys- 
tem went into operation, in 1870, there 
never has been any worthy of the name. 
‘The negroes in many of the counties mani- 
fest more eagerness to enter school than 
do the whites, but they are not always will- 
ing to pay something to support the school. 
On the whole, great progress has been 
made; the Peabody fund has done, and 
still does good work in Bristol, Abingdon, 
Marion, Salem, Wytheville and Lynchburg ; 
the number of school edifices is increasing, 
and good teachers are more readily procured 
than at the outset. The mass of the peo- 
ple throughout that region, as in other 
parts of Virginia, would, I think, prefer 
that the Legislature should take the re- 
sponsibility of raising funds to support the 
schools. At present the supervisors and 
judges in each county have the power to 
regulate the local school taxes, and the 
result of this is, that the school trustees, 
who are required by law to provide good 
school edifices for the pupils, have not the 
money with which to build them. But 
experience and improved sentiment are 
gradually regulating all these matters. 

Near Marion, and in the mountains back 
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of the town, the deposits of iron ores 
promise to be very rich, and furnaces will 
soon be established there. Barytes has long 
been mined in the vicinity. In the adjoin- 
ing county, at Wytheville, a pretty town 
lying on the western slope of a spur of the 
Alleghanies, two thousand feet above tide- 
water, we saw fine specimens of coal, iron, 
lead and zinc ore, mined in the vicin- 
ity. The Austinville lead mines, near 
by, have been worked for more than a 
century. Ali the zinc is at present trans- 
ported to the Eastern States before being 
smelted. A little more than six miles from 
Wytheville several extensive coal veins 
have been opened, and ample stores of 
limestone are found near these veins, so 
that furnaces and rolling mills would get 
their material ready to hand, if erected at 
such an excellent point on the Atlantic, 
Mississippi and Ohio line as Wytheville. 
The water power in the vicinity is magni- 
ficent. A little beyond lie Kent’s Mill 
and Max Meadows, the latter a lovely 
pastoral landscape dotted with fine stock. 
To Max Meadows zinc and pig-iron are 
brought in large quantities from the coun- 
try between the station and the North 
Carolina mountain frontier. In that sec- 
tion there are also extensive lead and shot 
works, and silver enough is scattered in 
the zinc beds to pay the men mining the 
latter for their work. At Dublin, a little 








village in the midst of fertile fields, there 
| are large iron interests. This is a depot 
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from whence large shipments of the cele- 
brated short-horn beef cattle are made. 
As soon as the railway now prompting the 
growth of these interests can shoot out its 
feeders on either side, the number of tons 
of minerals annually exported from Vir- 
ginia will be quadrupled. Not far from 
this point the Radford Iron Works of Phila- 
delphia are shipping pig-iron from a newly 
erected furnace. 

The banks of New River are so lovely 
in the autumn time, that we determined 
not to hasten by them in the express train, 
so we mounted upon a hand car, which 
the strong arms of two stout negroes sent 
down grades at thirty, and up the toilsome 
ascents at five miles an hour. The river, 
a few miles beyond Dublin, is broad and 
wonderfully clear, mirroring in its placid 
breast the verdure-bordered banks, and the 
rich foliage of the forests along the cliffs, 
to whose sides the railway confidingly 
clings. Traversing the stream, and mount- 
ing a little hill, we caught a view of “ Bald 
Knob.” The bare poll of the venerable 
mountain was touched by the afternoon 
sunlight as we looked, and the great height 
formed an admirable background to the 
richly broken landscape along the river- 
side. One may make a pleasant voyage on 
the New River from this point to Eggles-" 
ton’s Springs, twenty-five miles further 
down the current, taking one of the many 
bateaux which ply constantly on the stream, 
and simply drifting on the lazy wave 
until the destination is reached. Within 
easy distance of these springs one comes 
upon the greatest natural wonder of the 
Virginian mountains,—a pond or lake, 
sunk in a kind of earth-cup, having no 
visible source, on a height four thousand 





five hundred feet above the level of the sea 
It has been forming and enlarging for 
more than sixty years, and is now about 
three-quarters of a mile long by a third of 
a mile wide. Hundreds of submerged 
trees Can be seen beneath its pellucid sur 
face ; and a line hundreds of feet long, if 
let down into the waters, will not touch 
bottom. Higher up, in the same range, is 
the “ Bald Knob,” the view from whose 


summit is considered quite as grand as that 


from the Peak of Otter. 

A little beyond New River we stopped 
at a primitive coal station, where great 
heaps of the black diamonds, newly brought 
from “Brush Mountain,” were lying. In- 
quiring the name of the mine, a bystander 
answered, “ The mountain is all coal, and 
every farmer is his own miner.”’ 

At Christiansburg, which is in the spring 
region, we were not far from the site of the 
new State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Blacksburg. The “farm” attached 
to the college comprises two hundred and 
fifty acres, lying in the fertile “ Valley of 
Virginia,” and with veins of coal of superior 
quality, and large bodies of timber within 
easy reach. Climbing over the huge grades 
which dominate the Alleghanies at this 
point, and passing through the deep cuts 
in the rock-ribbed hills near the stations 
giving access to Montgomery White Sul- 
phur and Alleghany Springs, we came sud- 
denly upon the delicious expanse of the 
Roanoke Valley, bathed in the splendid 
shimmer of an afternoon autumn sun, and 
fading into delicatest colored shadows 
where the mountains rose gently, as if loth 
to leave the lovely and lowly retreat. The 
vale was filled with wheat and corn fields, 
and with perfect meadows, through which 
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ran little brooks gleaming in the sun. 
After crossing the Roanoke River we came 
into a region covered with fine fields of 
tobacco, which extended far up the hill- 
sides. Just below is the pleasant station of 
“ Big Spring,” to which we had been grad- 
ually descending for some time on the high 
cliffs along the side of the Roanoke Valley. 
At Big Spring a profusion of iron and 
copper ore has been found. Salem, the 
site of Roanoke College, is surrounded by 
charming hills, and stands in one of the 
richest agricultural regions in the United 
States. Throughout the adjacent sections 
the farmers are very well-to-do, many 
owning from twelve to thirteen hundred 
acres of land, worth $80 to $90 per acre. 
Tobacco and the cereals are grown there 
in large quantities. Salem and “Big 
Lick,” just beyond, export immense quan- 
tities of cereals. Salem stands at the head 
of navigation on the Roanoke, and com- 
municates with Weldon, in North Carolina. 
Here, too, it is hoped that a road, opening 
up the Shenandoah Valley, will connect 
with the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio 
line. 

The wealth of this region is byno means 
developed yet. . South-western Virginia 





proper, which remained so long unex- 
plored, after the Valley and the Potomac 
shores had been carefully studied, has a 
grand future. As a field for immigrants 
who have capital and intelligence, for the 
better class of large farmers, and for work- 
ers in metal, it cannot be surpassed. An 
empire in itself, with every resource con- 
ceivable, it is not wonderful that that rare 
warrior, General Lee, boasted that he 
“could carry on the war for twenty years 
from those western mountains.” 

The journey from Lynchburg to Peters- 
burg calls up many memories. Eight 
years ago the mad rush of desperate and 
final battle swept across it. From the log 
and earth parapets of Five Forks, where 
Pickett’s forces met their doom st the 
hands of Sheridan; from the Appomattox 
and from Hatcher’s Run; from Fort 
Gregg, where the splendid’ Mississippians 
held on against hope and fate until near- 
ly ali of them had perished; from the 
entrenchments of deserted Petersburg ; 
from Burkesville; from the road to Jeters- 
ville, over which Sheridan and the “ Fifth” 
went clattering; from Amelia Court- 
house and from Sailor’s Creek ; from the 
High Bridge and from Cumberland Church 
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near Farmville, where Mahone made his 
heroic stand, and would not be driven; 
from all the bloody and memorable fields 
which stretch, sunlit and pedceful now, 
from the hills around Petersburg to the 
village of Appomattox Court-house, come 
echoes which recall to us some faint im- 
pressions of the splendor and the grandeur 
of that last resistance of the broken army 
of Northern Virginia. Aiong the line of 
rail where now currents of trade flow 
stronger and more steadily than in the 
most prosperous days of the old régime, 
raged a gigantic struggle, the very traces 
of which seem to have passed away. Now 
and then the eye catches the outline of a 
grass-grown entrenchment, in the midst of 
some well-cultivated field; but there are 
notably few marks of that wild series of 
battles by day and flights and pursuits by 
night, which ended when Gordon, with the 
advance guard of Lee’s exhausted army, had 
charged successfully against the cavalry 
ranged in front of him, only to find that 
behind th«t cavalry were the blue infantry 
lines, which foretold the necessity of sur- 
render. 

There is nothing especially interesting 
in Appomattox Court-house. The little 
village lies at a short distance from the rail- 
way station, around which a host of idle 
negroes are always lounging, 
and is silent and destitute 
of picturesqueness. The 
house where Lee and Grant 
arranged the terms of sur- 
render is pointed out to the 
Northern visitor; but aside 
from its assotiations, it has 
nothing to recommend it 
attention. The sur- 
rounding country, however, 
is quite beautiful. Farm- 
ville, so memorable for the 
battles in its vicinity, seems 
alert and full of energy; 
it has the stamp of a New 
England town in the vivac- 
ity of its streets, as I saw 
them. It has long been an 
important tobacco market, 
and the people are pros- 
perous and _ progressive. 

Hampden Sidney College 
is not many miles away; 
and a short distance below 
the town is the famous 

High Bridge,” simply a 

railway viaduct, where Gen- 
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eral Mahone had proposed, in those ter- 
| rible days of April, 1865, to make one of his 
stubborn fights, but whence he was forced 
to fall back to his position at the church. 
The fields on which one looks down 
| from this great bridge,—a triumph of engi- 
neering,—were beautifully cultivated in to- 
bacco and corn. The valley was deli- 
| cious in color, as I passed through it in an 
autumn sunlight. Below Burkesville the 
cotton fields were numerous; acres were 
white with the pretty shrub’s blossoms, and 
the entrenchments of eight years ago were 
here and there covered with them. Enter- 
ing Petersburg, one sees many signs of com- 
mercial prosperity ; along the railroad line 
in the suburbs are large cotton mills, and 
the much beleaguered town now echoes 
to the whirr of spindles and the ring of 
hammers on tobacco-hogsheads, 

The negroes were slightly in the majority 
in Petersburg at the time of my visit. As 
at Lynchburg, the Northerner is at first 
amazed by the mass of black and yellow 
faces. The hackman who shrieks in your 
ear, the brakeman on the train, the waiter 
in the hotel, all are African. In_ the 
tobacco factories hundreds of dusky forms 
are toiling, and an equal number are amus- 
ing themselves by slouching in the sunshine. 
On the day of my visit a colored mason- 
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ic excursion had ar- © 

rived from _ Rich- 

mond, and the 

streets were filled 3 

with stout negro 

men, decently cloth- § 

ed, and their wives 

and sweethearts, at- 

tired in even louder 

colors than those 

known to the taste 

of Northern servant 4 

girls. Each was 

talking vociferous- 

ly; officials, sweat- 

ing at every pore, 

rushed to and fro, 

exhibiting flaunting regalia; bands thun- 
dered, and urchins screamed. The Vir- 
ginian negro has almost the French passion 
tor féte-days; he is continually planning 
some excursion or“ reunion,” and will read- 
ily consent to live in a cellar and submit to 
poor fare for the sake of saving money to 
expend in frolic. At Petersburg the negroes 
are from time to time largely represented 
in the Common Council, and sometimes 
have a controlling voice in municipal 
affairs. The white citizens have readily 
adapted themselves to circumstances, 
and the session of the council which 
[ attended was as orderly and in the 
main as well conducted as that of any 
Eastern city. There was, it is true, an in- 
formality in the speech of some of the 
colored members which was ludicrous, but 
it was evident that all were acting intelli- 
gently, and had come to some appreciation 
of their responsibilities. Most of the 
colored members were full types of the 
African. In some matters they readily 
admit the superiority of the white man in 
legislation, and in Petersburg willingly gave 
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the management of the city finances into 
the hands of the elder conservative mem- 
bers of the council. The Commissioner of 
Streets and the Engineer of the Board of 
Waterworks were both negroes. The mayor- 
alty and the other city offices remained, 
at the epoch of my visit, in the hands of 
white radicals, and the negroes “ave made 
no special struggle to secure them, although 
they are to the whites in the city as eleven 
to nine. The conservatives allege that 
they are unable to compete with the 
negroes in tricks at election time. They 
say, among other things, that they have 
never been able to secure burial records of 
the negro population, since it is their cus- 
tom to make a dead voter renew his life in 
the person of one of his friends. The 
Petersburg schools are noteworthy ex- 
amples of Virginian progress since the war, 
and merit the warmest encomiums. No 
attempt has been made by black or white 
to insist upon the education of the races 
together, it being tacitly allowed on both 
sides that it would not be wise. Peters- 
burg’s general free system of public schools 
was founded i 
1868, when $2,000 
of the “ Peabody 
Fund ” was contrib- 
uted, on condition 
that the city should 
raise $20,000, and 
with it establish 
schools for all class- 
es and colors. By 
the second year 
nearly three thou- 
sand pupils were 
enrolled, and both 
whites and_ blacks 
are now given all 
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facilities for a thorough education. The 
colored young men have not, as a mass, 
made any special demand for instruction 
in the higher branches; their main desire 


is for a knowledge of reading, writing, | 


arithmetic, and such general study as 
will enable them to speak in public or to 
preach; but the girls in many of the negro 
schools are capable of mastering Cesar, 
and can write correct French exercises. 
About five thousand negroes are at work 
in the tobacco warehouses; in the cotton 
mills white labor exclusively is employed. 
Eight of these mills are established in and 
near the city,—viz.: the Mattoaca, Ettricks, 
Battersea, Davis, Roper & Co.'s, Swift 
Creek, Kevan, and Lynch. Two thousand 
operatives are employed in manufacturing 
cotton. Numbers of Scotchmen have 
settled in the vicinity, and some of them 
are largely interested in the mills. Peters- 
burg’s annual receipts of cotton and to- 
bacco are very large. During the last year 
42,500 bales of cotton and 14,000 hogs- 
heads of tobac- 
co, were re- 
ceived. The 
flouring mills of 
the city have a 
capacity of one 
thousand _bar- 
relsdaily. This 
thriving com- 
munity of eight- 
een thousand 
persons has 
shrewdly thrust 
itself between 
Richmond and 
the northern 
counties ot 
North Carolina, 
and has thus 
secured a large 
portion of the 
trade which the 
capital consid- 
ered its own. 
Petersburg sup- 
plies the plant- 
ers and farmers 
of the adjacent 
State with ba- 
con and corn, 
and in return 
takes tobacco 
and cotton. 
The Atlantic, 
Mississippi, and 
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Ohio Railroad opens up to it long stretch- 
es of fertile country, and gives an outlet 
at “City Point,” the historic peninsula on 
the winding James. 

The town contains many charming ave- 
nues, bordered with elegant mansions em- 
bowered in foliage; some of the business 
streets are quaint and almost foreign in as- 
pect. The Appomattox makes here and 
there a picturesque waterfall; the hill on 
which the old cemetery and ruined, ivy-man- 
tled Blandford Church stands, commands a 
lovely view of the city, around which, in 
every direction, miles on miles, stretch the 
decaying intrenchments, batteries and forts 
of the great siege. The lines along the 
eastern and southern suburbs are still 
pretty clearly defined; but the traces of 
the battles have nearly all vanished. The 


“ Crater,” the chasm created by the explo- 
sion of the mine which the Pennsylvanians 
sprung underneath Lee’s fortifications, on 
that dread day of the unsuccessful assault 
in July, 1864, is overgrown with shrubbery, 
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and the farmer who points out the 
old lines of the two armies, says 
he himself can hardly realize that 
his farm was once a mighty for- 
tified camp. Along what was 
known as the “ new entrenched 
line,” constructed after the explo- 
sion and the consequent battle,— 
and around the worn earthworks of 
Forts “Hell” and “ Damnation,”* 
—some marks of strife are yet 
noticeable. ‘The National Cem- 
etery, with its three thousand 
graves, near the “ Poplar Spring 
Church,” and the lot on Cemetery 
Hill, devoted to “Our Soldiers,” 
where sleep the Confederate dead ; 
the little church which a regiment 
of New York engineers erected 
during the weary months of the 
siege, and, (when they left for Five 
Forks,) presented to their ene- 
mies; the “Signal Tower,” built 
by the same hands; and, scattered 
in the vales and along the slopes, 
some vaguely defined ruins of rifle- 
pit and subterranean passage, of 
bomb-proof and_ sharpshooter’s 
lurking-hole, are all that remain as 
memorials of the fierce and deadly 
struggle which lasted ten months, 
and cost many thousands of lives. 

During our stay in this section a “reviv- 
al meeting” was announced by the colored 
brethren of the surrounding country, to be 
held at a little station half way between 
Richmond and Petersburg, and we deter- 
mined to be present. On a beautiful 
Sunday morning we drove out through the 
fields, in which, the oak timber having 
been cut away, a rank growth of pine had 
sprung up; and stopping a massive coal- 
black man, dressed in white duck, with 
a flaming red necktie at his throat, we 
inquired “the way.” 

“Ef yo’ want to go to Zion’s hill, dat 
yer’s de. way; but ef yo’ want to go whar 
de good preachin’ is, dis yer road ‘ll take 
yo’ to it.” 

Presently we arrived at a large frame 
building, much like a country school-house, 
save that it was neither ceiled nor plas- 
tered, and therein the revivalists were 
gathered, A powerful spiritual wave had 
swept over the colored population, and 
dozens of carts, loaded with dusky search- 
ers for truth, came rolling along the rough 





*Soubriquets given Forts Sedgwick and Mahone. 
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roads, and stopped before the primitive 
door. Entering, we found every shade of 
color, from the coal-black full-blood to the 
octoroon, elegantly dressed and gracious 
in. manners. The congregation was not 
large. Owing to the excitement which had 
prevailed for several previous Sabbaths, 
many had retired, worn out, from the 
spirjtual feast. ‘The women sat on the 
left side, the men on the right of a broad 
aisle, running to a plain wooden pulpit, in 
which were three moon-faced negroes, two 
of them preachers, and the third a State 
Senator. In front of the pulpit, behind a 
little table, stood an olive-colored elderly 


| man, neatly dressed, and with a wildness 


in his eyes, and an intensity written upon 
his lips which reminded me of what I had 
read of the “ Convulsionists of St. Médard. 

The audience was breathless with atten- 
tion as the preacher, a strolling missionary, 
supported by Quakers in Louisiana, took 
up the great Bible, and, poising it on his 
lean, nervous hand, poured forth such an 
impassioned appeal that I fairly trembled. 
I was not prepared for such vehemence. 
Never, in the history of New England: te- 
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vivalism, was there such a scene. The 
preacher stood with many of his hearers 
well around him ; one of the deacons and 
exhorters, a black giant in spectacles, was 
his point d’appui, and to him he appealed 
from time to time, shaking him roughly by 
the shoulder, and hissing his words in his 
ear with fiery vehemence. ‘The propo- 
sition with which he started was some- 
what incomprehensible to us, viz.: “Christ 
is the creating power of God;” but the 
proposition was of no consequence, be- 
cause every few moments he ‘would burst 
into paroxysms of exhortation, before 
which the emotional audience rocked and 
trembled like reeds in a wind. He had a 
peculiar way of addressing himself sud- 
denly and in a startling manner to some 
individual in the congregation, and in the 
agony of his exhortation to that person, 
would pound the table furiously with both 
hands, and dance vigorously with his feet. 
From time to time he would draw in his 
breath with great force, as if repressing a 
sob, and, when speaking of love and salva- 
tion, he inevitably fell into a chant, or 
“monotone, which was very effective. Un- 
der the hurricanes of his appeal, the fury of 
his shouting, the magnetic influence of his 
song, one of the old deacons went into an 
actual spasm of religious fervor, and now 
and then yelled vociferously. A milder 
brother ventured to remonstrate, where- 
upon the Quaker preacher turned upon 
him, saying loudly : 

“Let dat brudder shout, an 
dine own business !” 

_ Then he began preaching against hypoc- 
risy. He seemed especially to chide the 
women for becoming converted with too 
great ease. “ Woe!” he cried, “woe unto 
dat woman what goes down into de water 
befo’ she ready; woe unto her!” with a 
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long, singing descent on the last words; 
and then he added, sotto voce, “ Dat what 
make so many women come up stranglin’ 
an’ vomitin’ an’ pukin’ outen de water; 
de debbil dat still in ‘em git hole on ‘em, 
an’ shake ‘em an’ choke ‘em under de 
water! Let no woman shout for Jesus 
what don’t know ‘bout Jesus! It’s one 
thing to git to Heaven, but it’s anudder to 
git in! Don’ ye know what Heaven is? 
Heaven’s God! We must know what we 
is preachin’ about, an’ ef we don’t we 
ought to seET Down!” (This with terrific 
emphasis. ) 

In describing the creation, he said: 
“ Breddren, it’s now 12,877 years sence de 
good Lord made de world, an’ de mornin’ 
stars sung togedder. Dat wa'n't yesterday ! 
Ha! read de Book o’ Job, ’n see for yer- 
self! Dat wa'n't a month ago! J wasn't 
dar den!” (thus illustrating with sublime 
scorn the littleness of man), “but by de 
grace of God, I'll git dar by-’n’-by !” (here 
his voice was faint and suggestive of tear- 
ful joy,) “to join de mornin’ stars, an’ we'll 
all sing togedder! Oh, yes! oh, yes! 
Heaven's God made de world an’ de ful- 
ness dereof, an’ hung it up on de high 
hooks of heaven. Dere wa’n't no nails dere ; 
no hammer dere; no nothin’ but de word 
of God.” In hinting at the terrors of 
death to the unconverted, he sang wild 
word-pictures which had a certain rude 
force even for us, and then shrieked out 
these words: “ Ef de brudders don’t want 
to die in de dark, dey must git Christ to 
hole de candle. God's grace shall be de 
candle in de good brudder’s heart. Devils 
may howl, lions may roar, but nothin’ 
shall daunt dat brudder’s heart. Angels 
shall come down with lighted candles in 
deir hands to congratulate de brudder.” 
(Then, once more screaming and dancing 














and weeping, he uttered these words :) 
“ Die right, brudder, ‘n’ yo’ shail not die 
in de night; yo’ shall die in eternal day. 
Ef Christ don’t bring light enough, den 
God will come wid his candle; an’ ef dat 
ain’t enough, den de Holy Ghost ‘ll come 
wid his candle, too, an’ dere can’t be no 
more night wid dat brudder’s soul.” 

At another period in the sermon, he said : 
“Ef we can’t preach God, we can exhort 
Him; ef we can’t exhort Him, we can live 
Him; an’ ef we can’t live Him, we can die 
Him. I've served under Him forty-two 
long year,—longer dan Moses led Israel in 
de wilderness ; an’ ef I don’ know what God 
is, den I’d better shut up an’ go home!!! 
Jesus snatched my soul from hell forty-two 
vears ago in Fredericksburg, in old Va- 
ginny! Praise Him! O praise Him! Let 
no brudder shout for Jesus who don’ know 
J esus.”” 

After the more furious passages of ex- 
hortation were over, he gave his ideas upon 
prayer, something in this wise: “ Dar was 
ole Fadder Jupiter (a colored preacher.) 
Now Jupiter he used to git a Bible in one 
han’ an’ a pra’r-book in anudder, an ‘a 
hymn-book under his arm; an’ den he’d 
start out to see de widders 'n’ de fadderless ; 
'n’ one-day I met old Fadder Jupiter, ’n’ I 
say to him: ‘ Fadder Jupiter, how many 
pounds of meat have ye prayed? How many 
pounds of sugar have ye exhorted? How 
many cups of coffee have ye sung to dem 
pore widders ’n’ fadderless?’ ’N’ he says: 
‘Notone.’ ’N’ den 
I say: ‘’Pears like, 
Fadder Jupiter, 
ye'll sing here, and 
pray dar, ’n’ ye’ll 
prayevery widderto 
death, ’n’ sing every 
fadderless child to 
de grave; 'n’ call in 
help to bury ’em.’ 
'N’ den I told him 
dat when he sung 
he must call a bar’l 
0’ flour long meter, 
‘n’ fur short meter 
he must take a keg 
of lard, ’n’ dat’s 
short enough, any- 
how; and fur par- 
licler meter nice 
ham ’n’ some coffee; 
n’ den he mus’ take 
de Quaker pra'r 
book, a two-wheel- 
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ed cart, ’n’ fill up de ole pra’r-book with 
coal; ’n’ when de col’ wedder come he 
must drive de ole pra’r-book down to 
some widder sister's, 'n’ say: ‘Sister, I’ve- 
come to pray six bushels of coal with ye, 
‘n’ den open de cellar-door, dump de ole 
pra’r-book, ‘n’ pray de cellar full o’ coal.” 

The sermon was interspersed with im- 
passioned recitations from Watts and 
Wesley. There was no logic, and no 
clear idea of anything except the love of 
God and charity. Now and then, with 
pompous air, the speaker would say: “ An’ 
now, breddren, we will proceed to consider 
de third (or fourth’or fifth) point,” and 
after a moment of solemn cogitation, would 
plunge into exhorting appeal and sarcasm, 
and yell until the rafters rang. His face 
was convulsed, and sobs shook his whole 
frame when he sat down, and a strange, 
wild hymn was sung, the singers weaving 
their bodies to and fro to the measure of 
the music. 

One of the moon-faced ministers then 
arose, and bade those who desired the 
prayers of the church to come forward and 
lay their sins upon the altar. An inde- 
scribable rush of some twenty persons en- 
sued. Old men and young girls hastened 
together to the pulpit, and knelt with their 
faces bowed upon their hands, and a low 
tremulous prayer to “O my Heavenly 
Fadder,” was heard, as one of the old dea- 
cons poured forth his soul in supplication. 
During the prayer an exhorter passed 
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around among the congregation, singling 
out the impenitent, and personally address- 
ing them: “ Ye better go now!” “ How'll 
ye feel when it’s too late,’n’ dar ain't no 
gettin’ dar?” Inashort time the church 


resounded to groans and prayers, high 
over all of which was heard the clear voice 
of the colored Quaker chanting : 


“For everywhar I went to pray 
I met all hell right on my way,” 


“but Heaven's God, 'n’ we'll get dar by ’n’ 
by. O praise Him! O bless Him, ’n’ sing 
‘wid de mornin’ stars!” 

Some of the colored preachers, although 
they make extravagant pretensions, are 
by no means so moral as our “ Fadder Qua- 
ker,” and, exercising absolute spiritual con- 
trol over their ignorant flocks, prompt 
them to unworthy deeds, and fill their 
minds with wrong ideas. There is also a 
multitude of quacks and false prophets 
who seek to make money out of a revival 
of the barbaric superstitions still prevalent 
among certain classes of negroes. On 
one occasion a huge negro created quite 
a clamor among the blacks in Petersburg, 
by announcing that he could cure any 
one afflicted with disease. He practically 
revived many of the features of Voudou- 
ism, and was rapidly fleecing his victims 
when a pitying white man interposed 
and tried to expose the swindler. But 
it was of no avail. The quack boldly 
challenged the would-be exposer to wit- 
ness a cure of a long standing case of 
dropsy. At the house of the sick man 
the incredulous Caucasian found a large 
crowd of faithful believers assembled, 
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in front of a circle of bones, old rags, 
and other trash, over which the quack was 
muttering some gibberish. Finally the an- 
nouncement was made that there was some- 


| thing in the sick man’s bed which had made 
| him ill; and, after a little search, a mys- 


terious packet was found beneath the mat- 
tress. While the horror-stricken crowd 
were bewailing this evidence of witchcraft, 
the white man insisted on opening the 
packet, found it filled with harmless herbs 
and minerals, and endeavored to con- 
vince the negroes that the doctor’s con- 
federate had undoubtedly concealed it 
there. But they would not believe him, 
and insisted on considering the doctor 
great at divination, although their con- 
fidence was a little shaken when the man, 
stricken with dropsy, died, despite the 
discovery and removal of the hurtful 
charm. 

The journey from Petersburg to Norfolk, 
through Prince George, Sussex, Southamp- 
ton, Isle of Wight, Nansemond and Norfolk 
counties, was varied and agreeable. Gen. 
Mahone’s splendidly constructed railway 
runs in a perfect air-line for at least seventy- 
five of the eighty-one miles between the 
two cities, and is in all respects a model 
highway to so important a port as Norfolk. 
It takes the traveler through fine cotton 
fields, then along stretches of plain covered 
with thin swaying pines; now through 
clearings where rows of cabins are erected, 
-and stalwart negroes are hewing wood, and 
digging drains; now into thickets through 
which were cut roads leading to some re- 
mote plantation; now through smart little 
villages, until at last we reached Suffolk, 
the pretty shire town of Nansemond County. 
Suffolk is energetic and well supplied with 
railway and river navigation ; manufactories 
are springing up; the Sea-board and Roa- 
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noke railway touches there ; the county has | 
about eleven thousand inhabitants, most of 
whom are prosperous. The climate in | 
that section is usually delightful ; the ther- 
mometer ranges from 22° in winter to 
94 in summer, with seasons long enough 
for the maturity of all crops; and, indecd, 
the same land often produces two crops 
in one season. Cotton and all the cereals 
yield immensely. Many Northern people 
and alarge number of English families 
have settled in the vicinity. 

On the edge of Norfolk county we enter- 
ed the Great Dismal Swamp, which extends 
far downward over some of the northern 
portions of North Carolina, and is inter- | 
sected by canals, on which there is quite 
an extensive transportation business. ‘The | 
“swamp ”’ is a succession of wild and, appa- 
rently,irreclaimable marshes, through which 
run black currents of water, and in the midst 
of which spring up thousands of dead tree 
trunks. Many of these trunks are charred | 
or blackened by the progress of some re- 
cent fire. Some are fantastically shaped, | 
and have been imagined to bear resem- 
blance to well-known statues, and the 
passer-by has his attention invited to the 
“Column Vendome.” For miles the eye | 
encounters nothing save the bewildering 
stretch of swamp and dead. trees, or the 
dreary country covered with rank growth | 
of pines and underbrush, gradually run- 
ning into swamp lands. ‘The only signs | 
of life are occasional groups of negroes | 
about some saw-mill, on a “ hummock,” or 
a glimpse of dusky forms on a barge float- 
ing along one of the Stygian canals, as the 
train glides smoothly and swiftly by. 
Drummond's Lake, penetrated by a feeder 
from the “ Dismal Swamp Canal,” is about 
thirty miles long. 

_ Norfolk has a real English aspect. It 
is like some of the venerable towns along 
the southern coast of the British islands, 
and the illusion to which the traveler read- 
ily yields is heightened by the appearance 
of English names on the street corners 
and at almost every turn. The grand cur- | 
rent of the Elizabeth (opposite Fort Nor- | 
folk) is so broad and deep that the largest | 
ship that floats can swing around there. 
Midstream, there is much clatter and ac- | 
tivity; ships and steamers arrive and 
depart, and the hoarse shout of the sailor | 
\s heard, vying in strength with the scream | 
of the Steamboat whistle, all day long. In 
the streets remote from the water-side, not 
so much activity is apparent, but there are 
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long rows of staid, comfortable-looking | of the Atlantic; northward stretches the 


houses, embowered in trees, many fine 
churches, and an ambitious custom-house. 
The huge trains of the Atlantic, Mississippi 
and Ohio Railroad discharge their freights 
of cotton and grain directly upon wharves 
at the steamers’ sides, and the unusual 
facilities are yearly increased and im- 
proved. The Norfolkians are beginning 
to understand the consolidation policy in 
railroad matters now-a-days. Time was 
when they could hardly perceive the 
advantages of a road laid through the 
treacherous “hummocks” of the Dismal 
Swamp, and they called the great iron 
bridge over the Elizabeth “ Mahone's 
Folly when it was first built, thinking 
that it would cripple the line. But now 
that they have grappled hold of the com- 
merce of the West, and have begun to 
compare their advantages with those of 
New York, they cannot enough praise the 
sagacity of those minds that labored until 
the great through line was an accomplished 
fact. 

The importance of Norfolk as a port of 
the future is certainly indisputable; and it is 
not at all improbable that within a few years 
it will have direct communication with 
European ports, by means of ocean steam- 
ers, owned and controlled in this country 
The Norfolk people have made a consid- 
erable effort to turn the flood of European 
emigration bound to Texas through their 
town, forwarding it directly over the lines 
penetrating South-western Virginia and 
Tennessee. But, thus far, only a fortnight- 
ly steamer of the Allan Line has touched 
at Norfolk, bringing, usually, a large num- 
ber of English families for the lands 
around Charlottesville and Gordonsville 
The Elizabeth River 1s not as lively now 
as when, at the beginning of the present 
century, the river could not be seen, so 
thick was the shipping between the Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth shores. In the huge 
financial crash which came at that time, 
sixty Norfolk firms interested in maritime 
commerce failed; the modern town does 
not boast as many. 

Norfolk* lies within thirty-two miles 


* The eastern and southern branches of the Elizabeth 
River are superior ip depth to the Thames at London, or thre 
Mersey at Liverpool. he depth of water in the harbor at 
Norfolk is twenty-eight feet, or nearly twice that regularly 
maintained at New Orleans; and the harbor is spacious 
enough toadmit the commercial marine of the whole country. 
It has been estimated that thirty miles of excellent water- 
front for ‘= 4 can readily be afforded. 

Eastern North Carolina is the natural ally of Norfolk in 


commerce. Behind the barrier of sandhills, extending along 
the Carolina coast, lies one of the most fertile regions on the 








Chesapeake and its tributaries, navigable 
nearly a thousand miles; westward is the 
James, giving communication with Rich 
mond, and five hundred miles of water 
way; southward run the canals to Curri- 
tuck, Albemarle, and Pamlico, communi 
cating with two thousand miles of river 
channel. She aflords naturally the best 
sea-port for most of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, besides large sections of North. 
ern Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the 
south-west. A thorough system of internai 
improvements in Virginia, giving lines lead- 
ing from tide-water in that State to the 
northwest, would enable Norfolk to usurp 
the commercial preéminence of New York 
Pittsburg and Wheeling. Toledo and Co 
lumbia are geographically nearer the Capes 
of Virginia than to Sandy Hook ; and it 1s 
almost certain that in the future the high 
ways to the sea from the west will run 
through Virginia, and the ports furnishing 
outlet to the western cities will be along 
the Chesapeake Bay. Ingenious minds 
have already mapped an ocean route from 
Norfolk to the Holland coast—one pos. 
sessing great advantages, and it is to be 
hoped that a company may be formed to 
place steamers upon it. There are good 
steamship lines between Norfolk and New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia 
The Boston steamers carry a great deal of 
cotton to the New England factories Nor 
folk received last year four hundred and 
six thousand bales ot cotton, an enormous 
increase over her receipts in 1872. The 
amount brought by the-Atlantic, Missis- 
sippi and Ohio railroad alone in 1873 was 
158,000 bales. The produce business of 
the port is enormous; during the active 
season adaily steamer is sent to New York. 
Boston, and Baltimore, and three weekly 
to Philadelphia. The “truck farms,’ — 


continent, which can find no more convenient outiet than 
Norfolk. The Sea-board and Roanoke Railroad penetrates 
North Carolina, a little above the point at which the trade 
becomes tributary to its canals, and connects with the Raleigh 
and Gaston, and Wilmington and Weldon Railroads at We 


don. The Norfolk and Great Western road 1s a projected, 


route to run through the southern counties of Virginia, touch 
mg at Danville, and terminating at Bristol. The natural 
sea-port of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, which, coming 
trom the Ohio river, penetrates the mountains of Western 
Virginia, 1s, of course, Norfolk. The Albemarle and Chesa 
peake canal, through which, during eleven years from the 
joth of September, 1860, more than thirty-five thousand 
vessels of all classes passed, penetrates a country rich in 
cereals, woods, and naval stores, all of which it brings 4: 
rectly to Norfolk. The river lines of steamers, running to 
Yorktown, Hampton, and Old Point, Elizabeth City, ane 
Washington, N.C., Roanoke Island, and other places, are 
rapidly re-establishing the iocal trade of the Chesapeake. and 
its tributaries, interrupted by the war. The receipts of cotton 
at Norfolk in 1858 were 6,174 bales - we have seen that im 1872 
they were more than 400,000. 
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i#.¢., the market gardens in the vicinity,— 
give the shippers business at a time when 
“all cotton ” towns are afflicted with dull- 
ness. The receipts of truck for 1872 
amounted to three and a half millions of 
dollars; and the value of all the receipts 
was $21.000,000.* The duties on imports 
into the district of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
from 1866 to 1871 inclusive, amounted to 
more than $800,000. 

There is a iarge negro population in Nor- 
folk, and the white citizens make great 
struggles at each election to keep the 
municipal power in their own hands, They 
have long had excellent free schools, on 
which they are now expending ten thousand 
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dollars yearly ; and their city affairs are in | 


good condition. The estimated real value 
of assessable property in the city is seven- 
teen millions, and the greater part of 
the tax thereon is readily collected; the 
citizens have built fine water-works at a 
large expense; the shops are excellent ; 
society is exceedingly frank, cordial and 
refined 

This goodly ancient town, with its twenty 
thousand inhabitants, was laid out more than 
acentury and a half ago, but the British 
burned it in the Revolution, and it had to 
grow again, It has seen troublous times 
since then. The yellow fever has made one 
or two ghastly visitations, and war has dis- 
turbed the even tenor of its way There 
came a day, too, when Portsmouth, the 
pleasant town just across the Elizabeth 
from Norfolk, and where one of the prin- 
cipal naval depots of the United States is 
situated, seemed enveloped in flame, and 
when the new-made Confederate on one 
side of the stream watched with mingled 
regret and exultation the burning of the 
vast ship houses and the ships-of-war 
which the United States were unwilling to 
allow him to capture 

A promenade along the Elizabeth, in 
company with an ex-Confederate officer, 
was fruitful of souvenirs. It was towards 
sunset of a September day when we clam- 


* Some idea of the produce business may be had from the 
toflowing enumeration of the articles which passed through 
Norfolk, bound mainly to northern cities, in 1872, and the 
various articles received at the port. The receipts of corn 
were 1.628.940 bushels: of peanuts 544,025 bushels ; of dried 
fruit, 146,542 ° Oats, 329,110 ; peas, 152,420: wheat. 75,210 
flour, 100,640 barrels; rosin, 129,586 barrels - turpentine 
4.940 barrels ; pitch, 3,240 barrels : tobacco, 3,525 hogsheads 

520 tierces, 34,270 cases, and 38.920 boxes. In the same 
time, a million dozens of eggs; 14,280,170 pounds of rags- 
$175,000 worth of shad: six millions of bushels of oysters, 
amounting to nearly four. millions of dollars ; 37,775 barrels of 
salt fish : 8,381,860 staves, 53,392,221 shingles, an 496,290 
feet of lumber were also received. The Sea-board and Roanoke 
Railroad annually brings in more than one hundred and eighty 
thousand bales of cotton. 
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bered upon the parapet of old Fort Nor- 
folk, and gazed out over the broad ex- 
panse of sparkling water towards the hori- 
zon, delicately bordered with foliage, which 
masked the embouchure of the James; 
and the black spots further down tndicat- 
ing Crany Island and the entrance to 
Hampton Roads, where those two sea- 
devils, the Merrimac and the Monitor, had 
their fierce and tremendous battle. Fort 
Norfolk is now, as it was when the Con- 
federates took possession of it, a magazine. 
The powder captured there at the begin- 
ning of the war long defended many a 
Southern fort. From the quaint walls of 
the venerable fort* we saw pretty villages 
and villas; and the noble United States 
Marine Hospital, on the opposite shore ; 
could watch the schooners coming in with 
the tide, as the sunset deepéned from 
blood-red until it mingled its last gleam 
with the strange neutral twilight; the 
sudden advent ofa Baltimore steamer loom- 
ing up like a specter, with its dark sides and 
black wheels half shrouded in smoke, 
could see the rows of mansions sweeping 
out on to the very water's edge, and the 
piers jutting from their front doors, with 
rustic arbors and awnings, where one 
might sit and woo the fresh sea-breeze, 
see the gracefully tapering forests of masts, 
and the massive walls of the warehouses, 
anid could hear the rattling of the chains, 
and singing of sailors.. Strolling back, we 
noted the bare-legged negro boys sculling 
in their skifis which they had half filled 
with oysters, and passed through streets 
entirely devoted to the establishments 
where the bivalve, cruelly torn from his 
shell, was packed in cans. and stored to 
await his journey to the far West _Drriv- 
ing on the hard shell road, later in the even- 
ing, we passed long trains of fish carts, in 
each of which lay a sleepy negro growling 


if we asked one half of the road: saw 
the fields where the Confederates had 
prepared to defend Tlorfolk from ap 


proach of the blue-coated soldiery by land 
—fields occupied by carefully tilled farms 
and hard by the cabin and garden patch ot 
the freedman; saw evidences on every 
hand of growth and progress, and found 
it hard, indeed, to convince ourselves that 
half a century had not passed since the 
“war for the Union " closed 

Few sections of the South have so many 
genuine recommendations to the consid- 





* It was built in 1312. 
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eration of the would-be immigrant as that 
extending along the splendid highway from 
the West to the Chesapeake Bay—from 
Bristol to the Sea. ‘The railroad facilities 
now possessed by the mountain country 
of Virginia are superior to those of any 
region of similar character in either 
Europe or America, since they place all 
the most desirable lands within easy ac- 
cess, and bring extensive mineral fields 
into the market. It is possible that North- 
ern farmers will, in large numbers, enter 
either the southwestern or the Piedmont 





find a profitable employment there, and 
the incoming current of sturdy English 
laborers, and of thoughtful and accom- 
plished Englishmen of higher rank, will 
rapidly develop the material resources, 
which are apparently soinexhaustible. That 
avery genuine interest in the future of Vir- 
ginia has been excited in all parts of Great 
Britain, there can be no doubt; and so 
long as the political status of the common- 
wealth is as tranquil as at present, immi- 
grants will flock in, mountain and valley 
will be occupied and cultivated, and secial 











district of the State. Capitalists cam also | growth will be constant and encouraging. 
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GERHARD DOW——LYS——CORREGGIO. 


Nort she, whose fruitless tears avow a youth 

Less yielded to warm love than basely sold; 
Angry with shame, who clutches still her gold, 
Drooped in satiety, not bowed with ruth,— 

Nor she, who mars with penances uncouth 

Her fatal beauty, that no eyes behold 

Save a skull’s hollow orbs, yet overbold 

Deems heaven's grace a debt to grief, forsooth— 
Nor that dust-kissing face, whence sorrow’s tooth 
Has gnawed all passion, leaving it as cold 

As her own emptied vase ; whose hands enfold 
The Book from which remorse has taught her truth—- 
Though still so fair in ruin, she might win 

The world to doubt if sentence waits on sin. 


2. 


ZURBARAN——GUIDO, 


Alone, not lingering to adore or mourn, 

First seen, first sent, from that transfigured grave, 
With “ go in peace”—to seek no desert-cave. 
But loving, erring lives to lift and warn: 

With prophet tears for sisters yet unborn, 

She, first forgiven, only blessed, will crave 

Their heritage in all her dear Lord gave ; 

Grace for crushed hearts, killed by the harsh world’s scom— 
Or rapt in vision, lifting eyes above 

Softened through sorrow to ecstatic love, 

Will hail the promise of the golden years 

When balm shall be distilled from bitterest tears, 
God's law rule man’s, and al] who, following her, 
Leve, to be lost. not unredeemed shall err. 














CHAPTER XIll. 


CAP AND BELLS. 


Tue sick girl did not come down to 
vea; and after a consultation by her bed- 
side her father and brother decided that 
she was quite unfit to take a part in the 
evening’s entertainment. “It is too bad,” 
said Minna, when a little later she and 
Katey had returned to the chamber. Min- 
na was sitting upon the floor before a small 
trunk, which had evidently seen good 
service, shaking out a little red skirt in 
which she was to appear at the concert. 
“T would sing all your songs if you 
would only go; but you cannot, I know,” 
she added with a sigh, as she laid back in 
the trunk the duplicate of the red petti- 
coat. 

She was silent and thoughtful as she 
braided her smooth, dark hair anew, tying 
the thick plaits with scarlet ribbons; then 
suddenly she turned to Katey, “but you 
might go in Christine’s place.” 

Katey shrank back from leaning upon 
Minna’s dressing table and watching the 
deft fingers. 

“Don’t say that you won't,” Minna 
went on, “ you need not sing. You could 
wear Christine’s dress, and we never take 
off our hats. You have no friends here 
to recognize you, and what if you had?” 
she added proudly. “You could stand 
back a little when we all rise together, and 
O, I should be so glad not to go alone 
with father and Wulf! I believe, after 
all, I should mind being stared at with 
Christine not beside me.” 

Katey was startled by the proposition, 
which at the first moment appeared too 
absurd to be entertained. But as Minna 
used every argument in her power, she 
began.at last to waver, moved more by 
what had been left unsaid, perhaps, than 
by Minna’s warm pleading. She was in- 
debted to these strange friends of an hour 
without whom she hardly knew where she 
should have been now, so little confidence 
in herself and so little experience in trav- 
eling did she possess. She would gladly 
oblige bright-eyed Minna if she could, 
and it was true that no one who had 


ever known her could by any chance be 
found 


in the audience. Her friends 
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and acquaintances were not many, nor 
were they given to wandering; it would 
| be an odd coincidence indeed that should 
bring them here this night. Dacre might 
follow her to La Fayette; but he was not 





| upon the train which had brought her here, 


or he would have appeared to her before 
now. The little red skirt, the laced black 
bodice, the dainty white chemisette which 
Christine was to have worn, would fit her 
form as well, and perhaps the spice of 
adventure in the plan when it was once 
entertained brought a certain charm and 
intoxication of its own. Such an innocent 
bit of masquerading as it would be! Only, 
how could she ever face the staring eyes? 
“I could not stand before the people,” she 
said hesitatingly. 

“You will not think of them at all,” 
Minna answered in a gay tone, sure that 
her point was gained. “I will hide you; 
and, indeed, as I am to sing all the songs, 
you must not be surprised if I take all the 
attention and applause to myself,”’ she 
added with a laugh. 

“TI hope so, indeed,” Katey answered 
warmly. She unbound her hair at Minna’s 
suggestion, and began to plait it into 
braids, while the latter ran down to find 
her father and Wulf, without whose 
approval, of course, the scheme was not 
to be thought of: They were only too glad 


| of this unexpected addition to their small 


company, and the dressing for the parts 
went on in the long, low chamber, Christine 
an interested and delighted spectator. 
The black bodice was laced snugly to the 
round figure, the red petticoat allowed the 
shapely feet to be seen, and Minna crowned 
the whole with the high-pointed hat, 
around which she had knotted a gilt cord. 

“Look, Christine!” cried Minna; and 
Christine laughed and praised the trans- 
formed figure, while Minna danced and 
clapped her hands, ending the performance 
with a hearty kiss upon each of Katey’s 
dark, flushed cheeks. “ You were a grand 
young lady before,” she said, “but you 
are one of us now;” and with that change 
of individuality which seems often to ac- 
company a change of costume, making it 
comparatively easy to act a part when one 
is dressed for it, Katey felt that she was 
indeed for the time a part of the odd 
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family. What would Jack say to it all? 
she thought, as she followed Minna at last 
to the little parlor. “You are not really 
Swiss?” she said when they had closed 
the door and sat down to wait for the little 
old man and his son, who were still at the 
supper-table. If she were one of the 
family it behooved her to know something 
of its antecedents. 

“Father and mother were born in Switz- 
erland,” Minna replied, “in a village not 
far from Lake Constance. They came to 
this country soon after they were married. 
Father hurt his arm and could not work 
when Wulf was a baby; so he tried to sing 
for a living. It was all he could do, and 
mother had a wonderful voice, they say, 
but I never heard it, for she died when I 
was born. They sang in the street at first, 
but the people all seemed too hurried 
and busy to stop and listen; so, after a 
time, when they had earned a little money 
by different ways, they ventured to give a 
concert in the public hall of some country 
town. Father had learned about America 
by this time, and he had some posters 
struck off with a picture upon them of 
himself in the Tyrolese dress, with snow- 
covered mountains behind him, and hold- 
ing a long Alpine horn in his hand. Not 
that he was from the Tyrol at all; but the 
costume is striking, and it certainly was 
effective, for the hall was full, and the 
concert a great success. Mother, too, wore 
the- strange dress, and even Wulf, when he 
was old enough to appear, and then Chris- 
tine and I.” 

“It is very striking, as you say,” vent- 
ured Katey, “and for that reason I should 
think you would prefer to wear it only 
when you sing.” 

“So we should,” Minna replied, “but 
don’t you see, if we dressed like every one 
else, people would never come to hear us; 
we don’t sing well enough,—no one of us 
at least, except Christine, sings well enough 
to attract them. It is because we look al- 
ways and everywhere strange, and not like 
themselves at all, that the people in the 
round of places where we go have a kind 
of curiosity and interest in us which does 
much to draw them to our concerts, I am 
sure, And we don’t feel that we are de- 
ceiving them, because deep down in our 
hearts we are Swiss,—even Wulf, and 
Christine and I, who were never in Switz- 
erland. Do you know—” and the face of 
the girl kindled and glowed,—“ when 
Christine and I stand up before the peo- 











ple, and sing, as we do so many times, a 
little old song beginning— 
‘I've left the snow-clad hills, 
Where my father’s cot doth stand, 
My own, my dear, my native home, 
For a foreign land ;’ 


when we look sadly into each other’s eyes, 
as father taught us to do when we were 
little children, often and often the tears 
have come to mine. I see it all before 
me—the cottage where my mother was 
born, with the vines growing over it; the 
sloping green hills descending to the val- 
ley, where shone a little lake; the mount- 
ains beyond, with their white faces laid 
against Heaven. And I hear, O, above the 
song we are singing, the tinkle of the bells 
as the goats come slowly home in the twi- 
light to the milking. I may never see it; 
but, if I could follow the path up the valley 
from the village, I should know the place, 
I am sure.” 

She was silent for a moment, and lost in 
her dream, then she came back to Katey’s 
words. “We did try it once; when Chris- 
tine grew to be a young lady, she was 
ashamed of the dress which strangers 
stared at; so, to please her, father allowed 
us to lay it aside. But our concerts were 
poorly attended ; still, for Christine’s sake, 
he persisted. He found a blind man who 
played the guitar, and hired him to join 
us, thinking he might attract the public.” 

“ And did he?” asked Katey. 

“No; for the guitar could never be 
heard beyond the fifth row of seats, unless 
it snapped a string; and he might as well 
not have been blind for all the benefit it 
was to us; nobody would believe it. He 
rolled his eyes and stared at the audience, 
and winked and turned his head in the 
most provoking way, considering the care 
and expense he was to us. Father tried to 
persuade him to shut his eyes, and offered 
to buy him a dog to lead him by a string, 
and convince people; but he wouldn't 
listen to it at all. He went on with his 
ridiculous antics, and all the time finding 
fault that we did not pay more him when 
we were earning hardly enough to put bread 
into our mouths, until we were glad to 
be rid of him. Then the proprietor of 
a monkey show wanted to hire us to go 
about with that; but father said monkeys 
were low creatures, and not fit company 
for human beings; and, though his offer 
was a very good one, he would not ac- 
cept it. Some time before this, Wulf had 
an opportunity to take lessons upon the 
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bass-viol. It is wonderful to hear him,” | 
she added, with sisterly pride; “ but, | 
though he had learned to play well enough | 
to perform in public, a bass-viol alone | 
wouldn’t attract an audience, would it?” 

Katey felt hardly competent to judge ; 
still she thought it would not. 

“So he left us, to play in the orchestra 
of a theater that winter ;” Minna went on, | 
“and Christine had a very good offer to 
travel around with a_ Bible panorama. 
She had only to wear a plain white dress, 
comb her hair down smoothly, and sing 
solemn pieces while they were moving it 
along. I am sure that Bible panorama 
never had such a run before or since. Still, 
father was sorry afterwards that he con- 
sented to her going.” 

Minna’s words had fairly overlapped | 
each other in the eagerness of her recital; 
now she hesitated. “ But I will tell you,” 
she continued, “ because it troubled us all, | 
and because I like you. I never had a | 
girl friend before ; we stay so short a time | 
in any place, and father is so careful about | 
our making acquaintances. Perhaps you 
don’t wish me to reckon you as a friend ?” 
Minna blushed, and searched Katey’s face 
with shy anxiety. 

“O yes, I do. I do, indeed,” Katey an- 
swered warmly. “And I am glad to know 
of your life, if you will tell me.” 

“Well, about Christine, then,” Minna 
went on, “ you see winter was coming and 
we had none of us any engagement except 
Wulf, and his earnings would not support 
us all, when Christine had, unexpectedly, 
this good offer. Father inquired, and found 
that the man who owned the Bible pano- 
rama was very respectable, and his wife 
was to travel with him ; so, although we 
had never been separated before, and he 
could hardly make up his mind to it now, 
he consented at last to let her go. And 
she has never been like herself since.” 
Minna paused to brush the tears out of her 
eyes before she went on. “ She was always 
sweet-faced, was Christine.” 

“ And so she is now,” said Katey. 

“Yes; but she was rosier, brighter, then; 
and yet, there was something in her eyes, 
not like a pain, but as though you could 
imagine just how they would look if ever 
the paincame. Do you understand ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“I saw her the first night she appeared 
with the panorama; and when she stood 
there with the walls and towers of Jerusa- 
lem rising behind her, with her long, fair 
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hair falling about her shoulders, her hands 
crossed upon the bosom of the white gown, 
and her eyes gazing away beyond us while 
she sang, I sobbed so that father had to take 
me out. Itseemed as though it were the 


| new Jerusalem, and she a saint in glory. 


She sang all that winter in one place and 
another. She had always a sweet voice, 
with a tone in it like the look in her eyes. 
We used to hear from her often, and see 
her occasionally, and she always seemed 
bright and happy. But when the spring 


| came and she returned to us there was a 
| change. 


For a long time we did not know 
what it was, only there was a change. 
After a time it all came out; for Christine 
could never hide anything in her soul from 
us. It seemed a young man had followed 
her about through the winter from place to 
place, until he stole her heart. Yes, stole 
it,” Minna repeated excitedly, “for he 
never came boldly to our father as he 
ought to have done, he never came to him 
at all until long after her return, when he 
found he could see her in no other way. 
Where he ever saw her first I can’t think, 
for he was not the kind of a young man 
one would expect to run after a Bible 
panorama. He would have married her 
then,—that was last spring,—but father 
would not consent to it. We knew noth- 
ing of him. He seemed to have money in 
abundance, and boasted of his family, 
but who could tell the truth of his stories ? 
and yet he had sucha way of winning your 
liking, that an angel in heaven could hardly 
have stood out against him long, and even 
father got to believe in him at last, and 
consented to their being married after a 
year, if he would go away and prove 
himself worthy of her in that time,—for 
he acknowledged, quite frankly, that he 
had led an idle life, not altogether blame- 
less, until he knew Christine. So when 
he found father’s resolution was not to 
be shaken he went away. At first he 
wrote often, but lately she has heard noth- 
ing at all from him, and is ill, as you see, 
from anxiety. She fears he may be sick, 
but we think it much more likely that he 
has ceased to care for her. Some other 
pretty face, perhaps, has caught his fancy.” 

Katey was silent. She was thinking of 
her own experience—of Dacre. What if 
he should never come again? But he 
would, she knew. “It is very sad,” she 
said. “Poor Christine!” and then the 
little old man and his tall son appeared at 
the parlor door. Minna rose hastily. 
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“Ts it time to go?” | as if to catch its faintest tones, raised his 


“Not yet; but Hans is in the ball- | bow. 


room waiting to play if you will come up. 
Ah, my dear young lady!” catching a 
glimpse of Katey who had retreated be- 
hind Minna’s chair, suddenly conscious of 
her unusual appearance. “Is she not the 
prettiest Swiss maiden in the world?” 
cried Minna, dragging her forward, until 
her dark flushed cheeks and downcast eyes 
were revealed by the light from the hanging 
lamp in the hall. 

“The costume is certainly very becom- 
ing,” said the little old man, “and we are 
extremely obliged for your kindness,” he 
added with a droll little flourishing bow. 
“Now we had better go up to Hans; we 
have no time to lose.” 

“But who is Hans?” asked Katey as 
the two girls ascended the stairs ? 

“O, he is Mrs. Sheppart’s oldest son,” 
Minna replied, with affected carelessness, 
ill-suited to the blush which rose to her 
face with the words. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“HOW LIKE YOU THIS PLAY?’ 


THE great ball-room was _ unlighted, 


save by a couple of flaring candles at 
the upper end, where there was a raised 
stand for the musicians who led the 
dance upon festive occasions. To-night it 
was occupied by aslender, fair-haired young 
man, whose mild countenance, illuminated 
by the rays from the candles, displayed a 
variety of changes in expression as the party, 
led by pretty Minna, entered the room. 
A stout man, with a florid face and a gen- 
erally inflated appearance, whom Katey 
recognized as the original of the King 
Cole in the bar-room, now stepped forward 
to snuff the candles with a business air, 
while the young man descending awkward- 
ly from his perch where he had been tun- 
ing a violin, greeted Minna shyly, and 
bowed to Katey, with a sudden drawing 
together of his feet, and a spring-like bend 
of the back,—a bow evidently learned for an 
occasion; but Katey by this time had be- 
come accustomed to being greeted as 
though she were an audience. 

“ Now, Hans,” said the stout man 
briskly, when he too had spoken with 
Katey. The young man returned to his 
place, took up the violin he had laid down, 
and rested it upon his shoulder, caress- 
ing it with his cheek until it nestled into 
its place. Then bending his ear toward it 





A knot of shadowy forms gathered in 
the doorway of the dusky room. The feeble 
rays of light touched the two girls in their 
quaint costume and made a circle of bright- 
ness around the young musician. He was 
no longer awkward, self-conscious; the 
light within, which was a song as well, glori- 
fied his face for the moment and made it 
beautiful, while the tones of the instrument 
—so like a human voice speaking from the 
depths of a human soul—at the touch of 
his hand, plead and sobbed and died away 
upon the ear at last with a sigh. 

There was a bustle of voices and gather- 
ing forms about the player as he ceased. 
“ Yes,” said Katey when she had descended 
again with Minna to the little parlor, “ it is 
wonderful! What does it mean? Why is 
he here ?” 

“He is only home for a visit,” Minna 
replied. “ He is to be first violin in one 
of the best orchestras in the country this 
winter. O, you can’t think how hard he 
has worked for years, going on from one 
place to a higher all the time.” Her 
enthusiasm now was quite unlike her 
indifference of half an hour before. “ And 
he would never have been a musician at 
all but for father. His father hoped he 
would stay at home and take the house 
after a time; but Hans could not endure 
the thought of it. He told us all his de- 
sire and hope to be a musician, one time 
when we came here a number of years 
ago,—for we are old friends, you see,— 
and father persuaded Mr. Sheppart to let 
him take a few lessons; then Wulf got him 
a chance to play in the orchestra of the 
theater that winter of which I told you— 
last winter, indeed—with him, and so it has 
gone on, father saying a word occasionally 
to Mr. Sheppart, until now there is no need 
for any one to say a word—his violin can 
speak for him. But when we come here 
he always plays, as he has to-night, that 
we may see how he has improved. He 
never forgets to be grateful, and that is the 
best of it all. So many do, you know. 
But it is time we went over to the hall, and 
here come father and Wulf now.” 

They were much finer in dress than they 
had been in the cars. The long boots 
had been discarded, and there were knots 
of gay ribbons at their knees. They had 
changed their cloth jackets, too, for others 
of velvet, gaily embroidered, and around 
their hats were tied gilt cords and tasse’s 
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like those upon Minna’s and Katey’s. It 
was a brilliant costume; but such as no 
Tyrolese peasant in his brightest dreams 
had ever imagined himself possessing. 
Katey was in a flutter of nervous alarm 
as they crossed the “green” before the 
little inn, fortunately hidden by the gather- 
ing darkness and the cloaks in which 
they were wrapped, from the prying eyes 
of the curious crowd gathered about the 
door of the hall where the concert was to 
be given. It was early, and the hall 
nearly empty, as they saw when pass- 
ing through it to the curtained corner near 
the stage which was to serve as a dressing- 
room. Here the two girls were left alone, 
while the little old man and his son re- 
turned to the door to look after the sale of 
the tickets. Katey had been quickly 
and easily persuaded to take her part 
in the entertainment; knowing that it 
was to consist only in walking upon the 
stage and standing with the others. 
In the excitement of dressing for the new 
character, after her impulsive assent, 
there had been no time to dwell upon 
her probable sensations in finding herself 
before an audience; and later, Minna’s 
story, and the incident in the ball-room 
had engrossed her mind. Now as she sat 
upon an old wooden chair in this curtain- 
ed corner, waiting for the hall to fill 
and Wulf and his father to return, hear- 
ing the tramp and: shuffle of feet, and 
the murmur of voices close beside her, she 
was overcome with terror. Her hands and 
feet became stiff and cold; her tongue 
seemed paralyzed, and she shivered invol- 
untarily, though the place had seemed un- 
comfortably warm when they entered it. 
Minna, on the contrary, danced about, 
shaking out her skirts, re-tying the ribbons 
upon her hair, and settling her hat jauntily 
upon her little round head. 

“T cannot do it,” Katey said at last. “I 
can never go up there, it is, useless to try,” 
pointing to half a dozen steps leading upon 
the stage, the mounting of which would 
seem to be no very difficult feat. 

“Why, I do believe you are frightened !” 
exclaimed Minna, half in surprise and half 
in unbelief, pausing before her. She took 
Katey’s cold hands in her warm little 
palms and chafed them, talking all the 
time. “ It will benothing when you are once 
there,” she said; “and you have not to 
Sing, you know. We shall stand ina half 
circle, you and I between father and Wulf, 
and your hat will shade your face, so that 
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no one will notice that you do not sing. 
There! now you are better; are you not?” 
and Katey did, indeed, feel herself par- 
tially reassured by the touch of the warm 
hands and. the sound of the cheerful, en- 
couraging voice. A corner of the curtain 
was raised, and the little old man and Wulf 
appeared. “It is quite full, is it not?” 
said Minna, catching a glimpse of the hall 
as the curtain fell. “The accident has 
detained so. many people,” she added. 

“Yes, my dear,” returned her father in 
a lofty tone; “but the accident did not 
compel them to patronize our entertain- 
ment.” An impatient stamping of feet 
began to sound outside now at intervals. 
Katey started nervously. 

“ Let them call,” said the little old man, 
with a placid smile. “Nothing is valued, 
my dear young lady, which may be had 
for the asking. Delay stimulates curiosity 
and interest; only, however, to a certain 
point. A cultivated ear alone can de- 
termine when that point is reached,” he 
added philosophically, bending his head 
upon one side to listen, as again the 
thunders of heavy feet echoed through 
the room. “ There is danger of waiting a 
moment too long, until curiosity has be- 
come irritated into angry impatience. I 
have known a whole evening to be spoiled 
by this, the audience refusing to recover 
its good humor.” Again the building seemed 
to shake to its foundations, and above the 
deafening noise sounded a shrill whistle. 
“There is not a moment to lose now,” 
said the little old man, “I would not risk 
another round; that whistle struck the 
key note;” and he mounted the steps 
hastily. 

“If you are frightened you can go off 
at any time,” whispered Minna, giving 
Katey’s hand a reassuring squeeze as she 
passed before her. But Katey thought 
that to go off would be much more dread- 
ful even than to remain, when once upon 
the stage. 

In the confusion of applause which 
greeted their appearance, it was not diffi- 
cult to cross the platform and take one of 
the four chairs set out primly in a row. 

“Move your chair back, as I do,” whis- 
pered Minna; and Katey found herself 
somewhat screened by this arrangement. 
She remembered also Minna’s advice to 
glance once all over and about the. room. 
* You will never know until you try it, how 
that one glance will reassure you,” she had 
said. And she did even this, beginning 
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with the farther end of the hall, where 


was only a confusion of heads moving ap- | 


parently upon pivots and set in rows. To 
her delight they did not seem to represent 
individuals at all. Her courage rose, and 
when at last she had reached a cross-eyed 
woman down in front, who was staring 
fixedly at no one of them in particular, 
her fears had vanished. She began even 
to be amused by her odd position, and to 
wish when they stood up for the first song 
—in which she could take no part—that 
some chance would place Delphine and 
Jack before her, or that Josie Durant’s 
high-bred face might start out from among 
the strange countenances at which she 
dared not look now, lest she should betray 
her silence. How aghast with surprise 
and horror would they be could they see 
her at this moment! 

Of one custom Minna had forgotten to 
inform her. It was the habit of the family, 
at a certain point in the entertainment, to 
descend from the platform and walk slowly 
down and back through the audience, by 
which means a most natural curiosity was 
gratified. Minna explained this now in a 
hurried whisper when the first part of the 
concert was concluded, and the little old 
man having made known aloud their in 
tention, proceeded to leave the stage, fol 
lowed by the others—Katey with down- 
caste yes and crimson, tingling cheeks. 
She would have refused had she dared, or 
had there been a moment to explain. For 
might not some one recognize her after all ? 
Might not some of her fellow-passengers 
upon the train remember her face? For 
the first time it flashed upon her mind that 
this innocent, good-natured part she had 
undertaken so thoughtlessly might be 
misinterpreted. She was following Minna, 
hearing Wulf’s step behind her, conscious 


of the absurdity of her position, painfully | 


conscious of the forms on either side lean- 
ing out from their places, rising from their 
seats and yet silent and respectful, when 
they reached the end of the hall. Here 
they were to pass along by the wall and 
return through the other aisle. Katey 
with her eyes upon the floor had followed 
the twinkle of the little heels before her. 
Now, suddenly they disappeared. It 
was nothing. Minna had only hastened 
her. steps as she turned the corner; but 
Katey looking up in that moment of con- 
fusion and terror, met broad and full the 
searching astonished gaze of a pair of deep- 
set gray eyes belonging to a square figure, 

















leaning carelessly against the stair-railing, 


and holding a soft slouched hat in his 
hand. Good Heavens! Where had he 
come from, and why was he here? It 
was the gentleman who had watched her 
at Mrs. Durant’s the night before. It was 
the man who had recognized Dacre upon 
the street. The glance of amused curiosity 
which he had bestowed upon the others 
changed to the blankest amazement at 
sight of her, settling at last into a cold, 
hard stare in which she read only suspi- 
cion and condemnation. She paused in- 
voluntarily. Already she was some distance 
behind the others. Wulf, seeing only this, 
and fearing that she was overcome by tim- 
idity, took her by the arm and hastened 
her on. 

How the remainder of the evening was 
passed she hardly knew. She followed 
mechanically the movements of the others, 
but never once again raising her eyes to 
the audience, from whom she turned away 
at last with a sense of relief beyond the 
power of words to express. She was 
ashamed to care so little for the gratitude 
which her new friends poured out in their 
simplicity and delight over the success of 
her part in the entertainment. She thought 
only of getting away without again en- 
countering the cold stare of those sharp 
gray eyes. 

The audience dispersed at last, and they 
left the hall through the crowd which still 
lingered about, the door eager for any 
crumbs which their curiosity might pick 
up. Hidden behind Wulf, and clinging to 
Minna, not daring to look up, she hastened 
out and across the green. O, the blessed- 
ness of the shelter, when the door of the 
ugly little inn had closed behind them! 


CWAPTER XV. 
A NEW LIFE, 


Katey awoke late the next morning. 
She was tired, and almost ill after the ex- 
citement of the previous day. The first 
train for La Fayette had already gone, 
which she hardly regretted, since it gave 
her time to rest and partially recover her- 
self. It was afternoon before she bade 
adieu to her new friends, and started again 
upon her journey. King Cole volunteered 
to see her safely on the train; but this was 
an honor which the little old man felt 
should fall only upon himself, and which 
he bore by no means with meekness, mak- 
ing Katey painfully conspicuous at the 
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station by his fussy efforts to insure her 
comfort. “Good-bye, my dear young lady, 
good-bye,” he said at last, still lingering, 
though the train was beginning to move. 
“ Remember that you have always sincere 
and obliged friends in the Hauser family,” 
with which little speech, not unlike the 
conclusion of a letter, he folded himself up 
quickly and hastened away. 

It was night when she reached her des- 
tination. But while she is standing upon 
the platform of the station, not at all sure 
that some one in the crowd under the 
blinking lamps may not have come to meet 
her, let us say a word of the town in which 
she has found herself. 

La Fayette is one of the few cities in the 
United States which have truly the ap- 
pearance of long inhabitation ; with narrow 
streets, dull brick houses, and a church 
visited by strangers, since it is one of the 
oldest in the country, as those undoubted 
historians, the stones in the church-yard, 
testify. 

It is situated in one of the middle States, 
close upon the Southern, at the junction 
of two streams of revolutionary fame ; and 
with its winding, narrow streets, its dingy 
old houses, its Saturday market held by 
old women in flapping caps upon the curb- 
stones, is not unlike a continental city in 
appearance. 

Lying near the southern boundary of 
the State, its interests are so closely con- 
nected with that section of the Union that, 
although professedly neutral in the feeling 
which ran so high even before the war, its 
sympathies really and fiercely followed its 
interests. ‘There is nothing so bitter in its 
hatred, so strong in its partisanship as 
“neutrality.” Even at this time—a year, 
more or less, before the hot, angry words 
led to blows—an avowed Northern man 
was rare here ; an avowed Northern senti- 
ment rarer still. 

The school in which Katey had sought 
a position was an institution founded and 
partly supported by a religious sect. It 
was not, however, termed an academy, but 
a college ; and had received a charter from 
the State Legislature. The only visible 
effect of this was that the principal was 
mentioned in the catalogue, and always 
addressed as President, while the male 
teachers bore the high-sounding title of 
Professor. 

President Humphrey was a Northern 
man, a clergyman who had been for years 
@ missionary in India—a mountain of a 








man physically, about whose summit, where 
the snow was beginning to fall softly, the 
sun neverthel always shone. Keen, 
watchful, sar t times, he yet bore an 
air of genial proaching indolence— 
to one who coulf® forget his peculiar, rest- 
less dark eyes. He held the school in his 
great hand, and molded it to his will, not by 
the display of authority, not by the pres- 
sure of a finger even, but through the belief 
unconsciously working in the minds of his 
subjects that within him was a power never 
exercised, because the present occasion 
was always too insignificant, but which was 
mighty and irresistible. A Northern man, 
he held his place as long as it served his 
purpose to do so, by holding his tongue. 
Before that would have become impossible, 
he had accepted a position elsewhere. 

The senior among the Professors, by 
reason of years, long residence, and his 
position as instructor in the dead languages, 
was Professor Paine. He, too, was a re- 
tired clergyman, but of another mold and 
stamp. He was timid and precise in man- 
ner, thin and brown of appearance, dressed 
invariably with scrupulous neatness in min- 
isterial black, and was remarkable mentally 
for his clear convictions of duty, and his 
knowledge of Latin and ‘Greek, as well as 
for his quiet persistency in maintaining his 
position in regard toeither. An unwaver- 
ing Arminian, he would not have hesitated 
to dispute with Calvin himself had the op- 
portunity been offered; a strong believer 
in States rights, only a hundred miles of 
territory saved him from persecution, and 
prevented his becoming a martyr to his 
political faith a little later. And, yet, he 
was a coward. He lived in mortal terror 
of—the school girls! Girl-nature was to 
him a language, the alphabet of which he 
had not been able to master. Upon the 
rare occasions when it became necessary for 
him, in the absence of the other teachers, 
to preside in the study-hall, he entered the 
room with a deprecatory air, at which the 
young amazons smiled cruelly and visibly. 
He mounted to the high desk with a 
stumbling step, seated himself with a care 
which implied a doubt as to final results, 
and surveyed the room with an attempted 
expression of ease which perished in the 
bud, his countenance saying in every line. 
“Now, young ladies, now—now—really ! 
O, you dreadful creatures, what are you 
going to do?” 

Then first one desk-lid would fall with a 
sound like an explosion; another, at the 
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farther end of the room would respond, a 
third would take it up; until every desk in 
the hall seemed in motion ; while the poor 
Professor, turning his head spasmodically 
from side to side, his bewildered face a 
deep mahogany hue, tried in vain to fix 
upon the offenders. He was known to 
have even fled from the room. But did 
the President appear in the doorway, every 
sound ceased; every eye was fixed upon 
the page before it. These occurrences, 
however, were rare; perhaps because the 
occasions were rare indeed upon which he 
was called to preside. The first among the 
professors, in point of fact, was Professor 
Dyce,—he who strove to inculcate the 
natural sciences and higher mathematics 
in the unwilling minds of the girls, and 
to whom all authority was intrusted in the 
absence of the President. Like him, he 
was born and had been reared in the 
North; but had spent some years of his 
life abroad, in the comfortable belief that 
he was to fall heir to a wealth which 
made any exertion for his own support un- 
necessary. Circumstances, however,—in- 
cluding a law-suit,—rendering this belief 
problematical, and, at the same time, call- 
ing him to La Fayette, instead of indulg- 
ing vain hopes or useless fears, he sought 
and obtained a position in this school 
while awaiting the result; and, to prepare 
himself for a possible future, was pursuing 
medical studies in his moments of leisure. 

Besides these two, there were connected 
with the institution Mr. Milde, the teacher 
of drawing and painting; Prof. Gréte, the 
music-master; and still another of unnec- 
essary and unpronounceable name, who 
came upon certain days to instruct the 
young ladies in the modern languages. 
Mr. Milde was a bashful young man, with 
large brown eyes and a smooth, boyish 
face, chiefly remarkable for the adaman- 
tine nature of his heart, since no amount 
of strength brought to bear upon his sen- 
sibilities,—in the shape of coquettish airs 
and manners, or even sighs and half-con- 
cealed tears,—were able to swerve him one 
hair’s-breadth from the rigid performance 
of his duty, which was, as has been said, 
to teach the young ladies of the La Fayette 
Female College the principles of drawing 
and painting. 

With Prof. Gréte, high-shouldered, square 
of face, auburn-haired, and with twink- 
ling blue eyes behind his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, the young coquettes were more 


successful. At least numerous stories of 








pretty compliments paid in the Professor’s 
oddly-accented English, floated about the 
school; not well authenticated stories by 
any means, but sufficiently plausible to 
give a romantic interest to the great, bare 
music-room and dull little practicing-clos- 
ets, and to flavor somewhat the rather taste- 
less school life. As to the female teachers, 
they shall be enumerated later, — when 
Katey has found a more comfortable rest- 
ing-place, even for a summer night, than 
the crowded platform of a railway station. 

Evidently no one had come to meet her. 
The carriages, drawn up in a dusky line, 
were beginning to drive rapidly away. 
She descended the steps, and entered the 
last and only remaining one, which had 
been disdained, perhaps, on account of its 
shabby appearance. Ina moment it was 
climbing the narrow, steep street, rattling 
over the round paving stones of the town, 
turning corners and making abortive dives 
at houses dimly shadowed forth in the 
flickering gaslight, with a kind of jerk and 
shamble of motion, which brought her 
at last to her destination,—a brick house, 
tall and gloomy of appearance in the dim 
light, detached from the others upon the 
street, and with a double flight of high 
stone steps leading up to two doors placed 
side by side. 

“Pull either bell,” the cabman called, as 
she hesitated between the two, “ it's all the 
same.” 

A servant opened the door. She stepped 
into a narrow hall, full of the sound of 
voices suddenly hushed, proceeding from 
an open doorway on the left, which was 
immediately filled by a giant form, while 
President Humphrey’s dark face shone 
down upon her with a welcome im every 
line, when she had introduced herself. 
He was followed by his wife, a little woman 
of delicate appearance, who greeted Katey 
languidly, and drew her into the room 
from which the voices had come,—a pretty 
apartment with its bamboo furniture, and 
quaint foreign ornaments. It was brilliantly 
lighted now, and to Katey, dazzled after 
the dull glimmer of the street lamps, seemed 
to be filled with people. A little round 
man upon the sofa, whose cravat appeared 
to have inadvertently started his eyes from 
his head, rose with a kind of bounce at her 
entrance. This was one of the parents 
whom term-time had brought to Mrs. 
Humphrey’s drawing-room—Mr, Solomon 
Luckiwinner, the owner of ef shares in 
more than one Pennsylvania coal mine, and 
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the possessor also of a daughter, which ac- 
counted for his presence here. She was 
an exceedingly diminutive, prim young 
lady, of insignificant countenance, over- 
loaded in dress and weighed down with 
jewelry, which seemed so out of place up- 
on her as to give one the impression that 
she was only holding it a few moments for 
the accommodation of some one else. 
Just now her small features were swollen 
and disfigured by crying. The pangs of 
homesickness had seized upon her already. 
Katey, conscious of an unaccountable 
sinking of her own heart, felt an irresistible 
drawing towards the forlorn girl, who gave 
her a prim dutiful little bow, and then 
subsided, with a suppressed sob, into her 
corner again, as one or two of the lady 
teachers rose hastily and came forward to 
greet her: Miss Severance,—tall, fair, 
brown-eyed, and sweet to look at, dressed 
in deepest black; Miss Wormley,—of whom 
Katey marked only at the moment the 
blink of watery, red-rimmed eyes; and 
“Our Preceptress, Miss Hersey,” —a 
plump, high-shouldered, fair-haired wom- 
an, of anxious countenance and timid, 
hesitating manner, whom nature had in- 
tended for a happier sphere, but fate and 
circumstances had made preceptress of the 
La Fayette Female College. These all 
resided im the two houses which made up 
the school buildings; for, in addition to 
the one containing Mrs. Humphrey’s 
drawing-room, there was another at a short 
distance around the corner of the street, 
the two being connected in the rear by a 
wide veranda at the point where their 
angles met. In the corner itself was a 
smaller house, which Prof. Paine occupied 
with his family. The other gentlemen con- 
nected with the institution, with the excep- 
tion of Prof. Dyce, came in at stated 
hours to their classes. 

“ You would be glad to go to your room, 
I am sure,” said Miss Hersey, upon whom 
devolved the duty of entertaining these 
school guests; “but, as it is in the other 
house, perhaps you had better take your 
tea first. We did not know when to ex- 
pect you after the accident yesterday. 
Prof. Dyce and our new housekeeper were 
delayed by it; but they came on this 
morning. We judged from your letter that 
you would come by that train; but Prof. 
Dyce could not recall any one whom he 
judged to be you.” 

Katey ran over in her mind the few 
faces among the passengers which she 





could remember. “I was upon the train; 
but I think I did not see him,” she said. 

“ Very likely; you were not in the same 
car, I presume.” 

“How did you pass the night? Of 
course, you were obliged to remain at the 
junction.” 

It was Mrs. Humphrey who roused hér- 
self to speak from the arm-chair in which 
she was hidden. How timid and easily 
confused this rather stately young lady 
was after all, she thought, as Katey re- 
plied with evident embarrassment that she 
had found a very comfortable inn close by 
the station. 

“Still, it must have been very awkward, 
to go to an inn alone,” suggested Miss 
Wormley, craning her long neck and patting 
her faded, sandy hair. 

“ But I was not alone,” Katey said quick- 
ly. Then she checked herself. 

“O, you were with friends?” Miss 
Wormley saw no reason why this girl 
should not speak up promptly and reiste 
the circumstances exactly as they occurred. 
Fortunately at this moment Miss Hersey, 
after a little flurried start and glance round 
the room, proposed that Katey should go 
down to tea, and rose to lead the way. It 
was long after the usual tea hour, and she 
was to be served alone. When they re- 
turned the President and Miss Severance 
had left the room. Mrs, Humphrey was 
dozing in her chair, while Miss Wormley 
had drawn near Mr. Luckiwinner, to 
whose remarks she was listening with a 
simper of pleased attention upon her coun- 
tenance. 

“T aint much of a scholar, myself,” he 
was saying, “but I reckon Clary, here, 
shall larn about all there is;’’ and he de- 
scribed a half circle with his hand upons 
which shone an enormous diamond ring, 
as though gathering within is limits 
all the wisdom of the earth which was to 
find a place in poor little Miss Luckiwin- 
ner’s head. “There’s money enough.” 
He winked and chuckled and gurgled in 
an alarming way. “Don’t leave nothing 
out. We'll have all them high-sounding 
things. The Lord knows the name of ‘em, 
I don’t. Won't we, Clary?” appealing 
to the corner. But the only reply was a 
burst of sobs. 

“There, there, don’tee now,” he said 
soothingly, drawing the girl forward and 
seating her upon his knee. “ You won't 
mind if I take her in my lap, ma’am ?” to 
Mrs. Humphrey, as the girl buried her face 
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upon her father’s shoulder with a wail 
which could not be repressed. “ You see 
she aint had no mother these good many 
years.” Perhaps it was the tight neck- 
handkerchief which squeezed the tears at 
this moment into his own eyes. He 
brushed them away with the coarse hand 
upon which gleamed the showy ring. “ I’ve 
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| pectedly. 


| mentary colloquy with 


had tobe dad and marm, too. Aint I, Clary? | 


There, there, it won’t be no time at all be- 
fore you'll be comin’ home on your vaca- 
tion, with so much larnin’ in your head 
that you can’t talk to your poor dad.” 
This he said with a comprehensive wink 
around the room; but the only reply was 
a tighter clasp of the arms about his neck, 
and a new burst of sobs into his bosom. 
“ And then, there’s Rol coming to see you 
next week. That’s her brother,” he ex- 
plained ; “and may be I shall look in on 
you by the week after. Perhaps, I'll come 
to school myself!” he added as a triumph 
of wit. “You don’t think your dad’s too 
old to larn them high-soundin’ things, 
do ye, little gal ?” 

There was a burst of laughter from the 
hidden head at this, and Mr. Luckiwinner 
choked, and gurgled, and reddened, and 
gasped as though he were in danger of go- 
ing out like a sputtering candle. When he 
had so far recovered himself as to be able 
to blow his nose upon a handkerchief with 
a flaming border, he addressed himself to 
Katey. 

“They tell me you're agoin’ to be a 
teacher here; well if you would have an 
eye on my little gal—bein’ young your- 
self,” he went on without noticing the 
change in Miss Wormley’s countenance— 
from the most tender pity and sympathy to 
astonishment and gathering indignation. 
“If you'd let her room with you, say, I'd 
fit up that room without sparin’ no ex- 
pense; velvet carpet, three-story black 
walnut bedstead, you know, with filigree 
work over the top, carved sideboard to put 
your clothes in, and all them little silver gim- 
cracks that women like to have round on the 
bureau, handsomer ’n any communion serv- 
ice you eversee.” He spoke eagerly and 
hurriedly; but Miss Hersey ventured to 
interfere, and explain that it was against 
the rules of the school for the teachers to 
share their rooms with the pupils. But as 
each one had charge of a dormitory hall 
the young lady could room upon Miss 
Earle’s hall if she chose; and so the mat- 
ter was arranged. 

Suddenly Mrs. Humphrey, who had been 


| fast asleep, wrapped in a soft white shawl, 


summer night though it was, roused herself 
with a little yawn, to ask, “ Where is Pro- 
fessor Dyce? Has any one seen him since 
tea?” The question was answered unex- 
A quick, firm step sounded in 
the hall, followed by a deep voice in mo- 
some one there, 
and the professor himself, entered the room. 

“ Here he is now,” said Miss Hersey, be- 
fore he appeared, hearing his step, which 


| could never be mistaken for the President’s 


heavy roll, or Professor Paine’s timid creep. 
Katey turned with listless curiosity. She 


| had half risen to ask to be shown to her 





room. She dropped upon her seat again, 
her heart for the moment ceasing to beat. 
It was the gentleman who had recognized 
Dacre Home upon the street, and who 
had confronted her so unexpectedly the 
night before. Why had she never imagined 
the possibility of this? 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Humphrey, “we were 
just speaking of you; Miss Hersey will you 
—” she sank back into her chair with a 
little wave of her hand towards Miss Earle, 
whom Miss Hersey hastened to present. 

The professor had marked the shrinking 
figure as he entered—some frightened 
school-girl, he had said to himself; but at 
the sound of her name he came forward 
with outstretched hand, and a pleasant, 
reassuring word upon his lips, remembering 
the timid start of the slight figure whose 
face he was curious to see. 

He recalled the image of an odd little 
girl, bearing this same name, whom he 
had befriended years before at a children’s 
party in Boston. She had forgotten the 
occasion and time, of course, and he had 
no thought of making himself known to 
her, but still the recollection did quicken 
his curiosity, and warm his usual cool, 
grave manner into unwonted cordiality. 

Katey rose, but she did not lift her 
eyes. Had she not felt before the sud- 
den, freezing stare which she had not the 
courage to meet again? As for the pro- 
fessor his hand fell to his side, the half- 
uttered words of welcome came to an un- 
timely end, he bowed low, and, turning 
away, abruptly seated himself by Mrs. 
Humphrey’s chair. 

Poor Katey, left standing in the middle 
of the floor, her bonnet pushed back from 
the face from which the color had fled, 
her slender fingers tightly clasping each 
other as she tried to repress the tears which 
sprang to her eyes, remembered Jack—re- 
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membered Delphine’s pleasant home with 
a longing like a pain. Why had she come 
here? Did not Jack say that she would 
do something absurd and unheard of? And 
so she had already. She stooped and 
picked up her shawl which had fallen to 
the floor. 

The buzz of conversation sounded again 
in her ears. Would he tell here and now 
where he had last seen her? The part 
she had played so thoughtlessly and as it 
seemed to her at the time so innocently, 
appeared now almost like a crime. Could 
she confess it if called upon? For a 
moment she almost thought she might. 
Then she remembered the skirts, of modest 
length to be sure, but much shorter than 
fashion or custom dictated. Strange that 
a few inches should condemn her; and 
yet she knew they would. She might tell 
the story; but she could never own to the 
little red petticoat ! 

“Have you come far to-day?” There 
was asudden silence as Prof. Dyce’s voice, 
with its slightly sarcastic tone, crossed the 
room. The question was for her, then, 
when he knew. Did he think to expose 
and confound her before them all? Pride 


and something almost like anger came to 


her rescue. She would tell the story if he 
forced her to it; but he should not tri- 
umph in her shame. She would feel none. 

“T have come from the junction,” she 
answered, with that forced, outward com- 
posure which answers so often and well 
for inward quiet. She did not shrink from 
meeting his eyes now. She had been fool- 
ish perhaps; but she had done no wrong. 

“The accident detained you there, I 
presume ; you must have found the time 
of waiting rather dull.” She thought of 
the little company of which she had made 
one, and which he had seen trooping down 
through the hall in their fantastic garb. 
Dull! It was dreadful to remember; but 
it certainly was not dull. The flame in 
her face rose to her hair. 

“Yes,” ventured Miss Wormley, who 
had watched Miss Earle from the moment 
of the professor’s entrance, and was confi- 
dent not only that they had met before, 
but that there was some secret cause of 
embarrassment on Katey’s side, “it must 
have been very tiresome; but she was with 
friends, I believe. Did you not say that 
you met friends upor the train ?” 

Katey had risen from her seat and 
crossed the room, trailing the little bright 
shawl after her. She did not appear to 
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have heard the question, “I am very 
tired,” she said, addressing Miss Hersey; 
“could I be shown to my room ?” 

“O certainly,” Miss Hersey responded 
quickly, rising and leading the way, when 
Katey had made a dignified adieu which 
included the whole room. “I beg your 
pardon; I forgot that you were still in your 
bonnet.” 

They crossed the great music-room and 
déscended a few steps to the wide veranda, 
enclosed on three sides by the buildings 
and open to the garden upon the fourth, 
at the further end of which was a door 
which Miss Hersey unlocked; here they 
found themselves in a narrow entry, with 
the school-room upon the right, shrouded 
in darkness now, and a flight of stairs just 
before them. “We might have come 
through the school-room,” said Miss Her- 
sey; “ but it is so much more direct that 
we usually cross the veranda, as you will 
find. This is my hall,” she added, as they 
reached the top of the first flight of stairs. 
“Yours is above it: I will show you;” 
and she led the way. A long wide passage 
extended the length of the building; upon 
either side were ranged doors in a long 
line, broken upon one side by a descend- 
ing stairway, which turned and was lost 
to sight in the darkness. 

The last of this line of doors proved to 
give entrance to Katey’s apartment—a 
cozy little corner room, lighted by windows 
upon either side, and neatly furnished. 
She had no regrets for the pretty, luxurious 
chamber which had been her own in Del- 
phine’s home. If her mind had been at 
ease she would have been quite content 
with her surroundings. 

“There are no girls yet upon this hall, 
I think; but they will come to-morrow. 
My room, however, is directly under yours, 
and if you are timid—” 

“O, I am not at all afraid,” Katey said 
quickly, longing to be alone. “ But Miss 
Luckiwinner ?” she asked suddenly. 

“Yes; I had forgotten. I will see that 
she has the next room; it is not engaged, 
and she will probably prefer to occupy it 
to-night rather than stay in the other 
house. I will attend to it.” Then witha 
pleasant good night Miss Hersey left her. 

She had lighted the gas and closed the 
shutters. Katey’s trunk had been brought 
up and placed behind the door. She sat 
down beside it. It was familiar to her 
eyes, like the face of a friend, and she had 
not realized until this moment how heavy- 
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hearted she was. 
send. her away in disgrace? No; he 
would hardly do that without giving her 
an opportunity to explain. But did she 
wish to explain? She was not at all sure 
that she did. Even now she resented 
the tone in which he had addressed her. 
She felt that he had mocked her. If he 
demanded an explanation she would give 
it to him, she could not do less; other- 
wise she would say nothing at all. He 
had looked at her with surprise and sus- 
picion the first time they met; but he 
had no right to judge her. And that 
brought her mind again to Dacre—poor 
Dacre, of whom every one—unless it 
were Delphine—disapproved. The air 
of the room was close and stifling; she 
turned down the gas and threw open the 
shutters. ‘There was something in the 
stillness of the hot, starless night which 
brought back almost painfully the last 
time she had seen him, when her cry had 
called him back to her. But for that, 
she knew, he would have gone away 
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forever. Was it regret that weighed 
her spirit down with the thought? Poor 
Dacre! his handsome, dissatisfied face rose 
before her, as though ‘she had evoked it 
from the shadows. He loved her. He 
would come to her. But when and where? 
Everything in the future was dark and un- 
certain at this moment as she closed the 
shutters and turned away from the window. 

She was falling into a troubled sleep 
when there came a feeble rap upon the 
door. “It is I,” said a timid voice. “It 
is Miss Luckiwinner. O, please open the 
door.” Katey unlocked it quickly, to be 
met by little Miss Luckiwinner’s §tear- 
stained face and slender white-robed 
figure. “Do let me come in,” she said. 
“T can’t sleep, I am so frightened to be 
alone.” “Stay with me, then,” said Katey, 
stricken with compunction at having quite 
forgotten her. So the trembling little 
figure crept into Katey’s bed, where she 
soon forgot her fears, as did Katey her anx- 


‘ieties, in the blessed sleep of youth, which 


for the time at least wipes out all cares. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAIDEN AND THE LILY. 


A LILY m my garden grew, 
Amid the thyme and clover, 
No fairer lily ever blew, 
Search all the wide world over. 
Its beauty passed into my heart— 
I know ‘twas very silly— 
But I was then a foolish maid, 
And it—a perfect lily. 





One day a learned man came by, 
With years of knowledge laden, 

And him I questioned, with a sigh, 
Like any foolish maiden : 

“ Wise sir, please tell me wherein lies— 
I know the question’s silly— 

The something that my art defies, 
And makes a perfect lily.” 


He smiled,and, stooping, plucked the flower, 
Then tore it, leaf and petal, 
And talked to me for full an hour, 
And thought the point to settle : 
“ Herein, it lies,” at length he cries ; 
But I—I know ’twas silly— 
Could only weep and say, “ But where— 
O, doctor, where's my lily ?” 
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CHRIST'S RESURRECTION, SCIENTIFICALLY CONSIDERED. 


“If any one is able to make good the assertion that his theology ‘ests upon valid evidence and sound reasoning, then it appears we 
me that such theology must take its place as a part of science.”"—Huszley. 


1. 


“Here then we stand,” says Strauss, in be- 
half of all the modern unbelievers, “‘on that 
decisive point, where, in the presence of the 
accounts of the miraculous resurrection of Je- 
sus, we either acknowledge the inadmissibility 
of the natural view of the life of 
Jesus, - and so give up our whole 
undertaking, or pledge ourselves to make 
out the possibility of the origin of 
the belief in the resurrection of Jesus, with- 
out any corresponding miraculous fact.” 

And so to battle, without the slightest further 
parley, and let the sequel show whether the 
Christian or the anti-Christian here will find 
his Waterloo. 

“The proposition that a dead man has re- 
turned to life,” says Strauss again, “is com- 
posed of two such contradictory elements, 
that whenever it is attempted to maintain the 
one, the other threatens to disappear. . 
Hence the cultivated intellect of the present 
day has very decidedly stated the following 
dilemma : Either Jesus was not really dead, or 
he did not really rise again.” 

That Jesus was really crucified, and buried 
after being generally considered dead, no one 
questions. But, “ a few hours’ suspension 
upon the cross,” says Renan, “seemed. . 
altogether insufficient to produce such a re- 
sult.” “The best guarantee which the his- 
torian possesses upon a point Of this nature, 
is the hatred of the enemies of Jesus, who 
must at all events have made certain that he 
was actually dead.” Or, as Strauss prefers to 
say: “ The proof of the reality of the death 
of Jesus, certainly cannot be given in a suf- 
ficient form on the side of the crucifixion, 
but is contained in the deficiency of all satis- 
factory proof of his resurrection.” 

And being thus obliged to leave the ques- 
tion whether Jesus was really dead or not, for 
the present undecided, let us next proceed to 
ask whether Jesus really rose again. 

Whatever the fact may have been, all 
parties are agreed that the original friends 
of Jesus most resolutely believed that he did 
arise. This Renan rightly styles “the crea- 
tive dogma of Christianity.” “Without faith 
in it,” says Strauss, “a Christian Church 
could scarcely have been formed ;” and he 
tlsewhere speaks of the disciples of Christ as 





being “as convinced of his resurrection as 
they were of their own life.” 

Here, then, is one historical fact unques- 
tioned and unquestionable. 

Here also, however, according to Strauss, 
“is a hint to the apologists, who would like 
to persuade the world that if the reality of the 
Resurrection is not recognized, the origin and 
rise of the Christian Church cannot be ex- 
plained. No, says the historian, and rightly, 
only thus much need be acknowledged, that 
the disciples firmly believed that Jesus had 
risen. This is perfectly sufficient to make 
their further progress and operations intelligi- 
ble. What that belief rested upon. .. is an 
open question.” 

“The earliest writer,” continues Strauss, 
who “ gives us any accurate information as to 
how the belief in the resurrection of Jesus arose 
among his disciples, is the apostle Paul, who 
was not an eye-witness of the original phenom- 
ena which were the ground of this belief, but 

. relates what he heard irom others. . 

He only says simply that the Jesus, who was 
alive again, had ‘appeared’ to them. If, how- 
ever, we ask, . how these men convinced 
themselves that their supposed sight did not 
rest on a delusion, our voucher leaves us in 
the lurch.” “If we would learn anything 
more accurate we must turn to the evange- 
lists.” 

But, continues Strauss, “The evangelical 
evidence .. . is far from giving that certainty 
which it ought to give in order to make such 
a miracle credible. For, in the first place, it 
does not come from eye-witnesses.” 

And here Strauss quietly rubs his hands, 
expecting us to become hopelessly entangled 
in the interminable discussion of all the vexed 
and complicated questions now in dispute 
about the date and authorship of our respec- 
tive gospels. To which we merely answer 
that at some time or another, and by some 
set of authors or another, our gospels were 
reduced to writing, and now offer to place 
before us documentary evidence of some kind 
or another about the Resurrection ; and that 
is all we need to know or care about the 
matter in the present paper. 

But Strauss again alleges that the different 

evangelical accounts of the Resurrection do 
io cae. As to the first tidings of the 
Resurrection, for example, says he: “In all 
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the more particular circumstances they diverge 
from each other in a way which has presented 
the richest materials for the polemic of the 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist ; and, on the other 
hand, has given abundant work to the harmo- 
nists and apologists.” 

But upon this specific question of the di- 
vergences and discrepancies and contradic- 
tions of our present gospels, Strauss has al- 
ready quite exhausted himself in dealing with 
the subject of the miracles of Christ at large. 
Nor does he venture to set aside even a 
single miracle of Christ as unhistorical, either 
directly or indirectly, mere/y because of this 
aspect of the records. Conversely, all he 
claims in any given case to prove is this 
much, namely, not that such a conflicting 
account of the matter cannot be true, but 
only that it could not possibly have been 
recorded by an eye-witness of the miracle in 
question. 

Or if Strauss, waxing foolhardy, should 
presume to say that the evangelical accounts 
of the special miracle of the Resurrection are 
too conflicting to be true, no, says the suffi- 
ciently hostile scholar, Greg : “ The discrepan- 
cies which we notice in the various accounts 
are not greater than might have been expect- 
ed in historians recording an event, or rather 
traditions of an event, which occurred from 
thirty to sixty years before they wrote.” 

But the pet point of Strauss is this, that our 
gospels give a description of the nature and 
movements of the risen Jesus, which contains 
in itself self-contradictory elements. Thus: 
“If the eating and the touching,” says he, 
“were historically true, it could not be doubt- 
ful that what appeared to the disciples was a 
human body; if the showing and feeling of 
the marks of the wounds were so, there could 
be as little doubt that the human being was 
the Jesus who died upon the cross ; finally, 
if the entrance with closed doors were true, 
there could be no question that the natural 
corporeality and life of this human being was 
of a very peculiar, perfectly supernatural or- 
der. But then we have two things coexisting 
in absolute contradiction with eachother. A 
body, which can be touched . . . cannot pen- 
etrate through closed doors ; as, conversely, a 
body which penetrates through boards with- 
out opposition, can have no bones, nor any 
organs by which to digest bread and fish. 
These are not conditions which can exist to- 
gether in a real being, but only such as a 
fantastic imagination can combine together.” 

But first, from the Christian point of view, 
it would be perfectly competent to reply to 
Strauss upon this point as follows: The gos- 





pels are here, as everywhere beside, speaking 
about what they pre-suppose to be, not a 
merely human, but a superhuman Christ. 
Nor do they here represent this superhuman 
Christ as being at one and the same time pal.- 
pable and impalpable, which, of course, from 
any point of view, would be self-contradic- 
tory ; but only as being successively palpable 
and impalpable, which, in a superhuman be- 
ing, is not, of course, self-contradictory. In 
the same way, the gospels at one time repre- 
sent this superhuman Jesus as going down 
beneath the waters of the Jordan, with a body 
subject to the same laws of gravity which 
govern all purely human bodies ; and at an- 
other time as walking upon the waters of Ge- 
nesareth, with a body superhumanly supported 
from sinking in the sea. Why did it not occur 
to Strauss to make the brilliant coup de main of 
bringing together, in a self-contradictory ar- 
ray, all such antipodal statements as these 
are, concerning the nature and movements 
of the still living Jesus, in order to throw doubt 
upon the historical validity of the gospel evi- 
dence that Jesus ever had appeared at all to 
his disciples, even before his crucifixion ? 

Secondly, from his own point of view, when 
dealing with the aspect of the gospel records 
of the Resurrection now in question, Strauss 
merely stands in point of fact confronted 
with one of those instances of climax, in dis- 
covering and depicting which he is confessedly 
the greatest modern master. For example : 
“The observation has already been made by 
others,” says he, “that the fourth evangelist 
has fewer miracles than the synoptical writers, 
but that this deficiency in number is compen- 
sated by a superiority in magnitude.” 

But, according to Strauss, not only is the 
fourth gospel thus climacteric in comparison 
with the synoptics, the synoptics are climac- 
teric with relation to themselves. Thus: 
“ Here we have,” says he, “a climax in re- 
lation to the conduct of the people ; in Mat- 
thew the people seem to join them by acci- 
dent ; in Luke they come to meet him ; and 
in Mark they run towards him to salute him.” 

But why has Strauss been at such infinite 
pains to discover and depict this climacteric 
relation of the respective gospels? Because 
he would persuade us that there is an unhis- 
torical gradation running up from Matthew to 
Mark, and from Mark to Luke, and from 
Luke to John,—Matthew being, compara- 
tively speaking, the most, and John the least, 
original and trustworthy gospel of the four. 
And Strauss seeks to substantiate this cli- 
macteric theory of our gospels for the very 
obvious reason that Mark is somewhat more 
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supernaturalistic than Matthew, and Luke 
than Mark, and John than Luke. Hence, by 
assuming the most supernaturalistic of the 
gospels to be the least historical, and the least 
supernaturalistic of the gospels to be the most 
historical, a wholesale disposal of the super- 
natural in the gospels of course at once re- 
sults. 

But suppose M. Strauss should now venture 
faithfully to apply this celebrated climacteric 
apparatus for evaporating the supernatural 
from the gospels to the special case in hand. 
Thus stands that case of climax. “The brief 
account in Matthew, it is true, implies,” says 
he, “in the embracing of the feet of Jesus 
by the women, only the attribute of palpa- 
bility; . . . with Mark the case is reversed, 
his statement that Jesus appeared in another 
form, implying something supernatural; .. . 
in Luke, on the other hand, the permission 
to touch his body, and the act of eating, 
speak as decidedly in favor of organic ma- 
teriality, as the sudden appearance and dis- 
appearance speak against it; but the mem- 
bers of this contradiction come the most 
directly into collision in John, where Jesus, 
immediately after he has entered into the 
closed room, unimpeded by walls and doors, 
causes the doubting Thomas to touch him.” 
And in view of this climax, Strauss, from his 
own point of view above detailed, is indeed 
entitled to say: first, that the risen Jesus 
never once ‘‘entered into a closed room, 
unimpeded by walls and doors,” because 
that is only one of the vagaries of John; 
secondly, that the risen Jesus never appeared 
at all “in another form” to his disciples, 
because that is nothing but a “graphic 
stroke” of Mark ; thirdly, that the risen Jesus 
never suddenly appeared to his disciples, and 
then vanished out of sight, because that is 
simply one of the characteristic attempts of 
Luke at “ picturesqueness, exaggeration, and 
artistic beauty ;” lastly, that if we trace this 
entire matter back to our original authority, 
namely, Matthew, we merely find that the 
risen Jesus appeared to his disciples in a per- 
fectly palpable and strictly human way. 

If, therefore, we are to “refuse to ac- 
knowledge in the resurrection of Jesus any 
miraculous occurrence,” it must, even from 
his own point of view, be for some further 
and far better reason than that which Strauss 
above assigns, namely, that the evangelical 
accounts of the event, first, do not come from 
eye-witnesses, secondly, do not agree, and 
thirdly, give a description of the nature and 
movements of the risen Jesus, which contains 
in itself self-contradictory elements. In 
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other words, after patiently going over all 
that ground with Strauss, we merely reach 
the real point and problem needing a solution, 
namely, how the original disciples ever came 
so firmly to believe that they really saw, con- 
versed with, ate with, and even touched and 
handled, the really risen Jesus after his cruci- 
fixion. 

The appearances of the risen Jesus which 
caused his disciples thus to believe, Strauss 
accordingly maintains were “solely internal 
states of mind, which might indeed present 
themselves to the subjects of them as external 
sensible perceptions. but are to be considered 
by us as results o. mental excitement—as 
visions.” 

“The case, then,” says Strauss, “imme 
diately after the decease of Jesus, between 
the Jews of the ancient faith, and his ad- 
herents, stood as follows: The former said: 
‘Your Jesus cannot be the Messiah, because 

your Jesus has died ... by a dis- 
graceful death without having done anything 
expected of the Messiah.’ On the other 
hand, the latter said: ‘As Jesus, our Messiah, 
died so early, the prophecies which promise 
to the Messiah that he shall endure forever, 
can only have meant that his death shall not 
be a continuance in hell, but a transmigration 
into a higher life with God, from whence he 
will return to earth at his own time, in order 
to bring to a conclusion his work that was in- 
terrupted through your guilt.” 

The idea that Jesus had ascended to his 
higher Messianic life with God, being thus 
originated, the further idea that he had as- 
cended thither with his proper human body, 
Strauss conjectures, was suggested to his first 
disciples in connection with the Jewish legends 
imputing unto Enoch and Elijah, and, at a 
later date, even unto Moses, a bodily as- 
cension into heaven. 

After that, “the possibility was readily as- 
sumed,” says Strauss, “that the ascended 
Messiah might show himself in his new glory 
to his followers.” Then, “it was no great 
step from inward excitement to ocular vision.” 
And now, “it only remains to realize the 
gradual growth of the myth, ... #¢., to 
show how the accounts of the appearance of 
the risen Jesus form a series, which is con- 
tinually progressing from the visionary to the 
palpable, from the subjective to the ob- 
jective.” 

Such in the outline, and in its underlying 
thought and principle, disentangled from the 
wearisome mass of obscuring controversy in 
which it lies imbedded, is the visionary 
version of the Resurrection offered us by 
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Strauss, in his Mew Life of Jesus, and as the | definite account that Jesus rose the third 


final outcome of nearly thirty years’ additional 
reflection on the question, after the publica- 
tion of his original Leben Jesu. 

No sooner, however, does Strauss begin to 
subject this visionary version of the Resur- 
rection to the test of the gospel represen- 
tations, than he forthwith finds himself at his 
very wits’ end. Thus: “The statement of 
the locality of these appearances in the 
gospels seems to lead,” says he, “to a 
result unfavorable to our point of view. . 
When in the very city before the gates of 
which the body of Jess lay in a sepul- 
chre well known and easy to be found, 
not forty-eight hours after it had been buried 
there, his disciples came forward, maintaining 
that he had risen, . . . how is it conceivable 
that the Jews should not have run straight to 
the sepulchre, fetched the corpse away, and, 
by the public exhibition of it, have convicted 
the audacious assertion of falsehood? Or 
rather how could the disciples make this as- 
sertion, when they could examine the neigh- 
boring cavern in order to convince themselves 
of its groundlessness ?” 

Nor is this the worst, for no sooner does 
Strauss manage, in a most shabby and 
unscholarly manner, fairly to wriggle his 
visionary hypothesis out of this dilemma, 
than he is forthwith obliged to say in its 
behalf again: “If we look upon the resur- 
rection of Jesus as a miracle, it might take 
place as well at one time as another; . . . on 
the other hand, the psychological revolution 
from which we suppose the visions of the 
apostles to have proceeded, appear to require 
a longer interval for its development. More 
than one day, it would seem, should intervene 
before the disciples could recover from their 
terror at the unlooked-for result ; before they 
could assemble together, after their first dis- 
persion. Supposing, in particular, that it was 
from the renewed and profounder study of the 
. . « Old Testament that the certainty arose 
that their Jesus, in spite of suffering and 
death, had been the Messiah, that his suffering 
and death had been for him only the passage 
to the glory of the Messiah,—for this, also, a 
longer time was requisite. . . . And our view 
of the origin of the belief of the Resurrection 
of Jesus appears to fall to pieces upon the 
impossibility of making that origin conceivable 
on the third day.” 

And now what wi/7 Strauss do? Why, 
in the first place, he will of course cast a 
furtive glance towards the dreaded gospels. 
But no sooner does he do that, than he 
must at once confess that “the primeval, 











day, and was seen after having so arisen, 
seems to have every claim to historical 
validity.” And now what? Why, special- 
plead and wriggle thus again: ‘There 
are sundry points in the New Testament 
which throw a doubt upon this statement.” 


Besides: “ A purely logical method... 
was not yet possible; the reaction 
was . . . a flash of lightning . . . Such 


a burst does not wait until all is first arranged 
in the course of thought; . it takes for 
granted at one stroke what the understand- 
ing afterwards works up. ‘Thus our notion 
of the resurrection of Jesus would be far 
from being quashed, even if it were estab- 
lished that, so soon as the third day afte 
his death, the conviction of it had arisen 
among his disciples.” 

In view of which, we merely wish to em- 
phasize the fact that it was altogether a work 
of supererogation, on the part of Strauss, to 
tax his brains for little less than one ordi- 
nary life-time, in the perfectly futile ef 
fort to solve the problem how he could, 
from his mythical point of view, “make out 
the possibility of the origin of the belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus without any corre- 
sponding miraculous fact,”—paying, that is, 
at the same time even the remotest regard to 
those counter-conditions of time and place 
and circumstance presented in the gospels. 
Why did he not the rather, like another 
Feuerbach, bravely and utterly ignore the 
very existence of any counter-gospel state- 
ments during his entire discussion of the 
Resurrection? ‘Thus: ‘* Man, at least ina 
state of ordinary well being,” says Feuer- 
bach, “has the wish not to die... . But 
this wish involves the further wish for the 
certainty of its fulfillment. . . . Such a cer- 
tainty requires . . . a practical demonstra- 
tion. ‘This can only be given to man by 
the fact of a dead person, whose death has 
been previously certified, rising again from 
the grave; and he must be no indifferent 
person, but, on the contrary, the type and 
representative of all others, so that his re- 
surrection may be the type, the guarantee of 
theirs. The resurrection of Christ is, there- 
fore, the satisfied desire of man for an im- 
mediate certainty of his personal existence 
after death.” 

Now this theory of Feuerbach, unlike that 
of Strauss, is not only brief and to the point, 
but it is perfectly intelligible—that is, con- 
sidered as a pure conception; and it is all 
these things combined, simply because, un- 
like that of Strauss, it does not, as a theory, 
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permit itself to become at all either en- 
tangled or impeded, during the progress of 
its development, with any fatal gospel state- 
ments to the contrary. Had Strauss, in 
fine, as utterly ignored the gospels in both 
his Lives of Jesus, as Feuerbach has ig- 
nored them in his Essence of Christianity, 
then the theory of the Resurection which 
Strauss advances would have still made 
about the same practical recognition of all 
the counter-gospel statements which it does 
make at present, while, at the same time, it 
could have been both succinctly and distinctly 
stated. 

Besides, in speaking of the old rational- 
istic hypothesis of Paulus, namely, that the 
resurrection of Jesus was but “a natural 
revival,” Strauss avers that “this view, 
apart from the difficulties in which it is in- 
volved [on the side of the gospel counter- 
evidences}, does not even solve the problem 
which is here under consideration, the origin, 
that is, of the Christian Church, by faith in 
the miraculous resurrection of the Messiah.” 
On the other hand, says he: “ It is impos- 
sible that a being who had stolen half-dead 
out of the sepulchre, who crept about weak 
and ill, wanting medical treatment, who re- 
quired bandaging, strengthening and indul. 
gence, and who still at last yielded to his 
sufferings, could have given to the disciples the 
impression that he was a conqueror over death 
and the grave, . . . an impression which lay 
at the bottom of their future ministry.” 

And yet this self-same Strauss would have 
us deliberately to believe that the original 
disciples of Jesus,—to whose every Mes- 
sianic hope connected with himself, his re- 
cent disgraceful death had confessedly been 
the cruel and completely crushing death- 
blow,—that these disciples could yet, “as 
solely internal states of mind, or visions,” 
without a single external and palpable ex- 
citing cause, get to having apparently ocular 
visions of their risen Lord and Master ! 

Now even such a fearful flight of fancy as 
this is, never daunts indeed a genuine German 
metaphysician,—especially if he belongs, as 
Strauss does, to the Left school of Hegel. 
But the rest of mankind will require at least 
a trifling assistance from the outside world of 
exciting causes, in order merely to get the 
ocular and palpable appearances of the risen 
Jesus fairly started. Indeed, from this point 
of view, and in the absence of anything bet- 
ter, an ardent welcome would be accorded 
by most even to that pallid and half-dead 
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Fortunately, however, we do not need, as 
a matter of fact, to fall back, as a dernier res- 
sort, at this very trying juncture, upon the 
theory just referred to. On the contrary, 
Renan here most opportunely rises to rescue 
us at least from that intellectual degradation. 
“Enthusiasm and love,” says he, “ do not re- 
eognize situations unfruitful of results. . . . 
Rather than renounce all hope, they do vio- 
lence to every reality. . For some years 
this adored Master had filled the little world 
by which he was surrounded with joy and 
hope ; could they consent to allow him to the 
decay of the tomb?... They had no 
choice, then, between despair or heroic af- 
firmation. A man of penetration might 
have announced during the Saturday that 
Jesus would arise. The little Christian 
society, on that day . . . resuscitated Jesus 
in their hearts... . Only let a material 
fact, insignificant of itself, allow the per- 
suasion that his body is no longer here 
below, and the dogma of the resurrectior 
will be established forever. This was ex- 
actly what happened.... When Mary... 
arrived on the Sunday morning, the stone 
was not in its place. The vault was open. 
The body was no longer there.” ‘ One sole 
thought preoccupied her mind: ‘ Where had 
they put his body?’ Suddenly she hears a 
light rustling behind her. There is a man 
standing. At first she believes it to be the 
gardener. ‘Oh!’ says she, ‘if thou hast 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid him, that I may take him away.’ For 
the only answer, she thinks that she hears 
herself called by name: ‘Mary!’ It was the 
voice that so often had thrilled her before. 
It was the accent of Jesus. ‘Oh, Master!’ 
she cries. She is about to touchhim. A 
sort of instinctive movement throws her at 
his feet to kiss them. The light vision gives 
way, and says to her: ‘ Touch me not.’ Lit- 
tle by little the shadow disappears. But 
the miracle of love is accomplished. . . . 
There is now no more talk of inferences . 
or conjectures. Mary has seen and 
heard. The Resurrection has its first wit- 
ness.” 

“In these kinds of marvelous crises,” 
continues Renan, “to see after the others is 
nothing.” Indeed: “These first days were 
like a period of intense fever, when the faith- 
ful, mutually inebriated, and imposing upon 
each other by their mutual conceits, .. . 
were lifted up with the most exalted no- 
tions.” “In a few,days a complete cycle of 
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absolute faith, were formed and dissemi- 
nated.” “It was all like a beautiful dream 
commenced anew. . .. They saw him in 
every place in which they had lived with 
him.” ‘The most simple circumstances 
restored him to them.” Thus: “On one 
occasion they had toiled all the night without 
having taken a single fish ; all on a sudden 
the net was filled; this was a miracle. It 
seemed to them that some one had told them 
from the shore : ‘ Cast your nets to the right.’ 
Peter and John looked at each other. ‘It 
is the Lord,’ said John.” Or thus: “One 
day . . . the Galileans had climbed up one 
of the mountains to which Jesus had often 
led them. . The air on these mountains 
is full of strange mirages. The whoie 
assemblage [i.¢., the entire five hundred] 
imagined that they saw the divine specter dis- 
played in the clouds. They came 
down from the mountain persuaded that the 
Son of God had commanded them to convert 
the whole human race, and had promised to 
be with them, ‘even to the end of the 
world.’ ” 

Now, this anti-supernaturalistic theory 
which Renan advances of the Resurrection 
certainly possesses some marked advanta- 
ges over all the rival theories ; and first, in 
its relations to the simple letter of the gos- 
pels. For neither does this theory require 
us, like the theory of Feuerbach, utterly to 
‘ignore all the counter-gospel statements on 
the subject; nor, like the rationalistic hypo- 
thesis of Paulus, to keep, as Strauss substan- 
tially observes, exclusively to those features 
of the records which seem to point to a per- 
fectly natural revival of Christ, while, on the 
other hand, we endeavor, by an evasive ex- 
planation, to set aside all those other fea- 
tures of the records which seem to point 
to something supernatural in the nature 
and the movements of the risen Jesus ; nor 
yet does it require us, like the theory of 
Strauss, to squander all our lives away 
in the perfectly futile effort to make it ap- 
pear to be a theory of the Resurrection 
having the slighest possible connection with 
those counter-conditions of time and cir- 
cumstance and place presented in the gos- 
pels. Conversely, from the standpoint of 
his hypothesis, Renan, in the main, can ac- 
cept the gospel statements exactly as they 
stand,—explaining them away, however, as 
he does, above, without admitting any actual 
appearances of the risen Jesus to his disciples. 

While this is so, still Renan now and then 
must twist the gospels, just a trifle, in order to 
get them precisely in the shape to suit him. 





Thus : “ If it is difficult to call in question the 
tradition of the three synoptic gospels,” says 
he, “ according to which many women came 
to the tomb, it is certain, on the other hand, 
that, in the two most authentic accounts which 
we possess of the Resurrection, Mary of 
Magdala plays her part alone.” And Re- 
nan here needs to give a trifling twisting to 
the gospels, for the very patent dogmatical 
reason that, according to his conception of 
the case, “ only Mary loved enough to pass 
the bounds of nature, and revive the shade 
of the perfect Master ;” or, as he elsewhere 
says: “* Magdalene knew better than any one 
how to assert her dream, and impose on every 
one the vision of her passionate soul.” 

Still, Renan does not need to push the 
gospels completely to the wall upon this 
special point, in order originally to get 
Mary at the tomb entirely alone. On the 
other hand, it suffices, as a satisfactory 
starting-point for his hypothesis, that he can 
merely say: “ In any case, Mary had at this 
solemn moment a part to play altogether 
out of the common order of events. It is 
her that we must follow, step by step, for 
she bore on that day, during one hour, all 
the burden of the Christian conscience ; her 
witness decided the faith of the future.” 

Itis only when he comes, from his own point 
of view, specifically to account for that “ ma- 
terial fact, insignificant of itself,” namely, the 
disappearance of the body of Jesus from the 
tomb,—which fact he considers to be the 
only valid basis for the dogma of the Re- 
surrection,—that Renan finds himself com- 
pelled to grapple with the letter of the 
gospels in an open and utter conflict. Thus, 
says he: “Whilst Jesus rose again . . . in 
the hearts of those who loved him, .. . in 
what place did the worms consume the life- 
less corpse-which, on the Saturday evening, 
had been deposited in the sepulchre?” “It 
is possible that the body was taken away by 
some of the disciples, . . . for by] the Jews; 
. . + [or] by the proprietor of the garden ; 
or by the gardener.” All of which is of 
course in flagrant contradiction to St. Mat- 
thew’s statement that, expressly in order to 
guard against the possibility of any such tam- 
pering with the body of our Lord, the Jews, 
acting under the explicit instructions of Pilate, 
“made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, 
and setting a watch.” 

Still, from Renan’s standpoint as to the very 
slight historical value of the gospels, it is per- 
fectly legitimate for him to conjecture here, 
that “ this circumstance, related only in the 
first gospel, . . . is in no respect admissi- 
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ble ;” that it was indeed specifically “ in- 
vented” by the early Christians, “in order 
to put an end” to the Jewish accusation, 
“that the disciples came by night and stole 
the body of Jesus.” Besides: “ We must 
also recollect,” continues he, “that the mor- 
tuary vaults were low chambers, hewn in 
the side of a sloping rock. Those 
chambers had no locks secured with keys ; 
the weight of the stone was the sole safe- 
guard they possessed against robbers and 
profaners of tombs.” 

And after all this, it is of course no very 
great scientific stretch of the imagination to 
suppose that the body of Jesus was actually 
spirited away by some one of the several possi- 
ble parties Renan specifies; and that the 
“material fact’ was thus afforded, in view of 
which the dogma of the Resurrection secured 
its first witness. 

But, compared with all its rivals, not only 
has Renan’s anti-supernaturalistic theory of 
the Resurrection this very decided recom- 
mendation of being in a general, though not 
mm an absolute, harmony with the simple letter 
of the gospels. It would be byno means 
impossible to conceive that after the Resur- 
rection had, in some such way as Renan fan- 
cies, secured its first witness, visions of the 
risen Jesus would then begin to multiply 
and spread abroad among his friends and 
followers almost like a wild contagion ;—a 
point to which we will return a little further 
onward. 

In view of the data now before us, let it, 
therefore, be inquired afresh, how and for 
what reasons the original disciples of Jesus 
came so firmly to believe that they really saw, 
conversed with, ate with, and even touched 
and handled their risen Master after he was 
crucified. 

In the first place: “‘ The origin of that faith 
in the disciples is fully accounted for,” says 
Strauss, “if we look upon the resurrection of 
Jesus as the evangelists describe it, as an ex- 
ternal miraculous occurrence.” Nor have we 
been able to conclude, with Strauss, that the 
evangelical representation of this matter is 
to be rejected by us, either because the gos- 
pels do not come from eye-witnesses ; or be- 
cause they do not agree; or because they 
give a description of the nature and move- 
ments of the risen Jesus, which is in itself 
self-contradictory. So far otherwise, it was 
shown above that, ger se considered, the 
evangelical records of the Resurrection are 
perfectly compatible with the supposition 
that they narrate a historical fact, when they 
represent the risen Jesus as actually appear- 








ing in his proper person to his disciples after 
he was crucified. 

But when the far different question now is 
raised, whether, while the gospel records are 
thus perfectly compatible with the supposition 
mentioned, they, of necessity, shut us up to 
its adoption, then doubtless not a few of the 
most candid and competent scholars living 
must answer in the negative. It is, indeed, 
true that, instead of supposing that the risen 
Christ in fact appeared to his disciples, al- 
most no scholar can espouse such a supreme- 
ly arbitrary conception as that of Feuer- 
bach; for Feuerbach, in dealing with the 
Resurrection, does not even recognize so 
much as the very existence of a single 
gospel statement on the subject counter to 
his views. Equally true is it that almost every 
scholar will, in these days, unhesitatingly re- 
ject the hypotheses of both Strauss and Pau- 
lus. For not only, as appears above, are 
these hypotheses both alike in the most utter 
conflict with every fundamental gospel state- 
ment; they are neither of them so much as 
intelligible, when regarded as mere concep- 
tions of the problem which they undertake to 
solve. For if Strauss cannot possibly imagine 
how the disciples could be duped into sup- 
posing Jesus was the risen Prince of Life, by 
any such half-dead and slowly convalescing 
Jesus as is allowed to us by the theory of 
Paulus; no more can the rest of the world 
possibly imagine, with Strauss, how the 
crushed and despondent original disciples 
of Jesus could get to having ocular visions of 
their risen Lord, without a single external 
exciting cause, but purely “as internal states 
of mind.” To produce such a psychological 
feat as that, the mere “ persecution of the 
Jews,” the mere “recollection of the person- 
ality of Jesus,” the mere “renewed study of 
the Old Testament Scriptures,” and other 
kindred causes, which Strauss suggests, would 
seem to be entirely inadequate. In the case 
of the hypothesis of Renan, however, an in- 
telligent and perfectly intelligible starting- 
point for the initial apparition is suggested. 
The stone removed; the vault open; the 
body gone ; the linen clothes carefully folded 
and lying apart by themselves in a corner of 
the sepulchre ; the accidental passing of a 
certain person, like the gardener ; the fancy 
that some one had called her by her name ; 
—all this, we say, to one of Mary’s ardent 
and oriental nature, might possibly have been 
quite enough to create the delusion in her 
excited fancy that she had actually seen and 
heard her risen Lord and Master. At least 
such a thing as this does not by any means 
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transgress the scientific limits of conception. 
On the contrary, it is almost incredible what 
perfectly insignificant external causes will, 
under the proper conditions, sometimes origin- 
ate these ocular visions of a supernatural or- 
der, in the minds of certain people. For 
instance, even while we write these pages, 
our local Ulster county papers gravely tell us 
that, “‘a short time since, several persons 
went to dig horse-radish near an unoccupied 
house not far from Whiteport. About two 
years ago a man hung himself to a tree near 
the house. The persons were startled at 
length by the sound of voices in the tenant- 
less rooms, and upon looking up, they beheld 
the spirit of the self-murderer, in its earthly 
tenement, emerge from the building, and ad- 
vance toward the tree! Reaching the tree, 
he mounted the barrel, placed the fatal rope 
around his neck, and then overturned the bar- 
rel on which he stood. The radish-diggers 
saw him dangling and struggling in mid-air, 
and then, no longer able to witness the hor- 
rible spectacle, they returned home.” 

Now, from information furnished by one 
who has personally conversed in our behalf 
with one of those radish diggers, as well as 
from a former pastoral residence of some five 
years’ duration in the immediate vicinity of 
the little village mentioned, the author does 
not feel the slightest question that, aside from 
certain minor errors in the newspaper reports 
as to the precise details of the apparition, 
the persons instanced as really believe that 
they saw this apparition as they really believe 
that they ever saw the sun.* And that the 
suicide in question was really dead and buried 
upwards of two years ago, the author can per- 
sonally certify, because he personally officiated 
at his interment. If, therefore, we are not to 
adopt the supposition that this suicide has in 
reality again appeared in his former “ earthly 
tenement,” then we must adopt the counter- 
supposition that, to the excited imagination of 
the ignorant and superstitious radish-diggers, 
some chance noises,—perchance occasioned 
by the blowing of the wind,—occurring in the 





* The precise report made by one of the original 
eye-witnesses to our informant is that she, and another 
woman, first beheld the apparition, with its arms 
dangling by its side, and its cap drawn down over its 
eyes, hanging in the tree; but that the other two in 
the party,—one man and one woman,—failed to have 
the original vision with them. The apparition then 
disappeared, and they all watched together for its re- 
turn, and soon were every one of them rewarded by 
seeing itin common. But we have preferred to ad- 
here to the newspaper version of the matter in the 
text, as illustrating the embellishments as to details 
soon added to such reports by rumor. 





tenantless house, have suggested the hearing 
of a human voice, and this in its turn has 
been sufficient to cause an apparent ocular 
vision of the departed fe/o de se in his proper 
person. 

And supposing,—what is, therefore, by no 
means insupposable,—the delusion to have 
started with Mary, in some such way as Renan 
fancies, that the crucified Christ was again 
alive among his faithful friends,—that she, in 
fact, herself had seen and heard him,—-after 
that, merely to account for the further spread 
of the delusion creates, of course, for the 
truly scientific thinker, not the slightest dif- 
ficulty. So far otherwise, “‘ these kinds of 
visions,” Renan truly urges, “ are catching ; 

. it is enough for one. . . to affirm that he 
sees or hears something supernatural, and 
the others will see and hear it.” Thus, to 
cite Renan’s instance: “ Amongst the perse- 
cuted Protestants, a report was spread that 
angels had been heard chanting psalms in the 
ruins of a recently destroyed temple ; the 
whole company went to the place and heard 
the same psalm.” Or, as in our recent Ulster 
resurrection: One of a company of radish- 
diggers, in plain view of a tree upon which 
a man had hung himself, hears, we will sup 
pose, some accidental noises in the empty 
house near by, and starts. It is a human 
voice, a second thinks, who hears the noise as 
well, and tells her thought. A third one fan- 
cies she can now even see the spirit of the 
self-murderer, again embodied, emerging from 
the building, and going to the tree, and tells 
her vision. And then the entire company 
stand transfixed with horror, beholding the 
original act of suicide repeated. 

Should fifty, or even should five hundred 
additional persons, of the same superstitious 
order, now appear upon the scene in the 
same mental condition, they all would doubt- 
less see the fearful apparition dangling and 
struggling in the air. 

Or should it be objected here that the ori- 
ginal disciples of Jesus did not belong to the 
proper class of persons to have seen him after 
he was dead only as a mere hallucination, 
Renan’s ready answer is, that we must, on 
the other hand, “remember what degree of 
intellectual culture was possessed by the 
disciples of Jesus.” “What we call a weak 
head,” continues he, “is well accompanied 
by perfect goodness of heart. The disciples 
believed in phantoms; they imagined they 
were surrounded by miracles ; they took no 
part in the positive science of the time. . 

In this respect Palestine was one of the most 
backward of countries ; the Galileans were 
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the most ignorant of the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine; and the disciples of Jesus might be 
counted among the most simple people of 
Galilee.” 

Let the truth accordingly be frankly known. 
Were the original disciples of Jesus now 
living among our worthy friends, the common 
people, in the neighborhood of Whiteport, 
Salome would direct you to tie a string about 
your leg over night, and then to tie the same 
string about a tree the corresponding morning. 
as a certain cure for the intermittent fever ; 
Peter would point out to you, during your 
twilight ramble, the very passage in the valley 
where his horse had first paused, and then 
made a wide detour, in order to pass about a 
spirit, which, like the famous ass of Balaam, 
he had detected, at a given journey, in the 
lonely highway ; whereas John would regale 
you with the detailed recital of the precise 
circumstances under which he had heard 
an apparition clanging with his drill in a 
deserted quarry, and that too about the very 
noon-day ; nor would Mary of Magdala fail 
to tell you, word for word, a certain wonder- 
ful conversation which she had had, not many 
years ago, with a special superhuman visi- 
tant. 

Renan, then, is undeniably correct, as it 
concerns the original disciples of Jesus. 
Under the exciting causes which he men- 
tions, it by no means transcends the limits of 
conception that a Mary of Magdala might have 
seen and heard her risen Master, as a mere 
hallucination. Indeed, from his own stand- 
point, Renan scarcely needed so neatly to ad- 
just the gospel evidences in order to permit the 
supposition that Mary of Magdala, first of all, 
was at the empty sepulchre of Christ alone. 
On the contrary, Mary Cleophas, Salome, 
Joanna, and other women, might just as well 
have been permitted at the very outset to 
share the vision with her. In fact, not even 
the presence of a Peter, or possibly a John, 
would have necessarily been fatal to the hallu- 
cination. So far otherwise, we learn, on careful 
inquiry, that, all told, not less than four indi- 
viduals, one man included, most firmly believe 
that they together beheld our recent Ulster re- 
surrection. Not that in all such instances of 
hallucination, there is not a first favored one 
to see and hear; but that always after this 
first favored one Aas seen and heard, the rest 
can then see and hear just as responsively 
as the chord-string vibrates to the touch. 

Moreover, concerning the original disci- 
ples of Jesus, Renan well may say that, 
“among such a people, belief in the mar- 
velous discovered the most extraordinary chan- 
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| nels of propagation. ‘The idea of the resur- 
rection being once circulated, numerous vis- 
ions would result.” And we must here again 
agree with Renan, since we have already again 
seen a friend from the Whiteport way, who 
very strongly suspects that he has had his own 
special vision of our local apparition. Nor 
can we doubt: that if, instead of having been 
an obscure and despised inebriate, who had 
committed suicide, Mr. had only stood 
related, during his lifetime, to the Whiteport 
common people, in some such sense as Jesus, 
from the Christian point of view, stood related, 
during his lifetime, to his disciples, namely, as 
their very wonder-working Messiah, already 
five hundred men would have had their vision 
of our resurrected suicide, and that they would 
most firmly adhere to their belief in the reality 
of his appearances to them, and that through 
fire and flood, and to their dying day. 

If, then, we are to believe at all, as free 
and fearless scientific thinkers, whether 
Christian or anti-Christian, in the reality of 
Jesus’ resurrection, we must not believe 
therein for inadequate, much less irrational 
reasons. It is indeed true, as is said above, 
that the gospel statements about the posthu- 
mous appearances of Jesus to his original 
disciples, are, fer se considered, perfectly 
compatible with the supposition of their be- 
ing in the strictest sense historical. But, while 
this is trué, it is equally true that the mere 
statements of the gospels on the: subject of 
Jesus’ resurrection, isolated and considered 
by themselves, do not, for reasons now suf- 
ficiently unfolded; shut us up, as candid and 
thorough thinkers, to the theory that he ac- 
tually arose. On the contrary, from this point 
of view alone, the fossidility always must re- 
main that the sincere faith of his original fol- 
lowers that they had actually seen him in his 
proper person after he was dead and buried, 
can, at least within the limits of conception, be 
accounted for, if we merely conceive, primari- 
ly, that the disappearance of the body of Jesus 
from the tomb, and other helpful causes, ori- 
ginally produced in Mary of Magdala, and 
perhaps produced in certain other women 
also, the hallucination that he was arisen; 
and, secondarily, that this hallucination, hav- 
ing thus originated, then began to spread 
abroad among his friends and followers,— 
being seen and heard of them after such a 
fashion as Renan has conjectured. 

If the entire investigation of the historical 
reality of Jesus’ resurrection were, therefore, 
to be rested here, an impartial scientific 
commission could hardly fail to decide, we 











think, that whether to espouse the Christian 
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or the anti-Christian view, thus far, remains a 
plainly open question. 

Secondly. So far as the anti-Christians have 
anything to say about the matter, the whole 
investigation of the subject mentioned mus? 
be rested here. In other words, the reader 
now has before him in substance, we believe, 
every note-worthy scientific - consideration 
against the historical reality of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, which it has been within the limits of 
the ablest and best informed anti-Christian 
thinkers of all Europe combined, to conjec- 
ture during the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

Thirdly. So faras the Christian party to this 
debate are concerned, instead of proposing 
to rest the whole investigation of the subject 
of the historical reality of Jesus’ resurrection 
here, they propose instead, precisely from this 
point forward, merely to begin to develop the 
real strength of the Christian argument and 
evidence. Indeed, lest in the sequel we should 
appear, up to this stage of the discussion, 
simply to have been playing with our subject, 
it must be expressly stated and understood 
that our object thus far has in no sense been 
so much as even to suggest the scientific con- 
siderations at the basis of the Christian view of 
Jesus’ resurrection, but solely to place clearly 
before the reader, at least representatively, the 
full front and force of the several leading anti- 
Christian hypotheses of the event if question. 
In other words, if any one be chargeable with 
having thus far been merely playing with our 
momentous topic, it is by no means the 
present writer, but rather the leading anti- 
Christian minds of all Europe combined, and 
that from Paulus down to Renan. 

And having thus been permitted, for some- 
thing like seventy-five years past, to be wading 
about securely in the shallows of the all-deci- 
sive subject now up for a full and fearless sci- 
entific scrutiny, gentlemen of the most pro- 
nounced modern anti-supernaturalistic pro- 
clivities! you are at length respectfully re- 
quested boldly to commit yourselves, with all 
your anti-supernaturalistic fame and fortune, 
for a little season, to the swift and central 
currents of a full and fair investigation. 


“ 


Il. 


The gospel statements on the single subject 
of the Resurrection do not, therefore, by any 
means exist,—as the modern skeptics have pre- 
sumed to treat them, —apart by themselves in 
the shape of a mere isolated and unsupported 





literary fragment, but, on the other hand, con- 
front the anti-Christian critic as composing an | 
integral portion of the volume called the Bible. | 


Now to all who have beforehand been able 
to convince themselves, for what they con- 
sider to be sufficient reasons, that everything 
asserted in the Bible is therefore in the high- 
est conceivable sense historical, to these per- 
sons the mere fact that Jesus’ resurrection is 
narrated in the Bible is, of course, an ample 
basis for a rational belief in the matter men- 
tioned. If there is anything whatever irra- 
tional about this belief, the irrationality does 
not primarily appertain to their belief in the 
Resurrection, but rather to their having been 
beforehand convinced for inadequate rea- 
sons,—taken, however, by themselves for 
adequate reasons,—of the absolutely his- 
torical character of everything narrated in 
the Bible. 

But outside of that immense multitude of 
people just referred to, doubtless other multi- 
tudes exist to-day who feel obliged, in view of 
all the data bearing on the question, very 
strongly to suspect the historical validity of 
very much narrated in the Scriptures. And 
with all such persons as these latter ones, the 
mere fact that Jesus’ resurrection is narrated 
in a fragment of the Bible, of course must go 
for nothing. For them the same story might 
precisely as well have been told in a fragment 
of the Koran. Not in what book does the 
story occur, but is it true or is it false, is all 
they care to know. 

Luckily, however, should the present con- 
dition of the entire question of the evidential 
value of the Bible be compared to an ocean 
unsettled by a tempest, this ocean has its bot- 
tom. Deep down, that is to say, beneath all 
agitated and disputed matters now tossing 
to and fro throughout the minds of scholars 
as it concerns the Scriptures, we come at 
length to a firm and quiet basis of the most 
pronounced and perfect harmony of judgment 
and decision ;—no modern scholar contend- 
ing that the Bible is an unmitigated forgery ; 
and all modern scholars at least affirming, 
with Renan, that whatever else is doubtful, 
“‘ Matthew clearly deserves our unlimited con- 
fidence as regards the discourses.” 

But not only are the evangelical accounts 
of the Resurrection not an isolated and un- 
supported literary fragment, but a component 
and integral portion of the Bible. The Re- 
surrection itself is not an isolated supernatural 
feature in the gospel history of Jesus, but mere- 
ly one of a series of most astounding: mira- 
cles with which he stands therein accredited. 
And here we reach at ence another point of 
capital importance. 

And first. Canon Mozley has remarked, 
concerning one aspect of the argument of the 
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paper on “Christ's Miracles Scientifically 
Considered,” published in Scripner for 
March, 1873, that-it “drives Strauss from a 
distinct mythical explanation, to the admission 
of an actual miracle-working of some kind ; 
and then from imagination, as a solution of 
this, to a point at which imagination cannot 
possibly any longer apply.” 

For the benefit of those readers to whom 
the argument is not itself immediately ac- 
cessible, however, it must in the present 
paper be observed, that the very pith and 
point of the entire mythical, or metaphysi- 
cal hypothesis advanced by Strauss, as it 
concerns the miracles of Christ, consist 
precisely in his most generous, but also most 
officious, effort altogether to disburden Jesus 
in person from the charge of professing to be a 
wonder-worker while he was alive, and to foist 
over his supposed pretentions to being a won- 
der-worker upon those traditions which arose 
about him after he was dead, but prior to the 
time at which our present gospels are assumed 
by Strauss to have been reduced to writing. 

Unfortunately for this way of putting things, 
however, Strauss, in order to avoid the most 
absurd position that our gospels are an utter 
forgery, must contede that at least the Logia 
of Matthew are, on the whole, not discourses 
of Jesus traditionally concocted for his speak- 
ing after he was dead, but discourses of Jesus 
actually falling from his own personal lips, 
while he yet was living. But in these very 
Logia of Matthew, divested of every doubt- 
ful feature, and considered altogether inde- 
pendently from those narratives of miracles 
with which they are interwoven, Jesus is him- 
self discovered to be a claimant to the miracle- 
working character, and that, too, in the most 
decided sense of supernaturalism. 

Nor by resorting to the famous tendency- 
theory of the miracles of Christ, which Baur 
advances, in rivalry to the mythical theory of 
Strauss, shall we succeed any better with the 
effort to relieve Jesus in person from the 
charge of playing thaumaturgist. 

“Strauss,” says Renan, “supposed that 
the New Testament was based on the Old, 
and that the Jews in the time of Christ had 
a fixed Messianic type, on which the charac- 
ter of Christ might have been modeled trait 
by trait. Baur, on the contrary, supposes 
that all the acts which exhibit Jesus as ac- 
complishing the Messianic ideal, and the 
ideal itself, were inventions of the primitive 
Christians.” Or, as Strauss indignantly pro- 
tests in a given case of miracle: “ What I ex- 
plained to be a myth, Baur declared to be a 
mere fiction of the evangelist.” 





But, under the tendency theory of Baur, 
just as under the mythical theory of Strauss, 
the question now arises whether everything 
recorded concerning Jesus in our present gos- 
pels was deliberately concocted by the early 
Christians without the least historical basis. 
No, says Baur; and forced to make some 
specification, he, as well as Strauss, not only 
“considers the gospel of Matthew as the most 
original, and, comparatively speaking, the 
most trustworthy,” but would specifically sin- 
gle out the speeches of Jesus in Matthew, as 
being, in particular, the most original and 
trustworthy portion even of that gospel. And 
then it only remains to go through with pre- 
cisely the same process in the case of Baur, 
as in the case of Strauss,—the only possible 
diversity in the result being that, whereas the 
Logia of Matthew will not permit Strauss to 
foist over the thaumaturgic pretensions of 
Jesus upon the Messianic myths, the same 
Logia will not permit Baur to foist them over 
upon the inventive, genius of the early 
Christians, but will, instead, most inexorably 
persist in fixing those pretensions upon the 
personal and living Jesus. 

In short, twist and turn this matter as 
we may, it is utterly impossible that the 
pretensions of Jesus instanced, should ever 
be shifted over from himself into the do- 
main of abstract speculation, and the like. 
Not only have Strauss and Baur, and all 
other masters of the past and present, most 
signally failed in the effort: the secret of 
success, it requires no prophet to predict, 
is already to be found only among “the 
lost arts” of the future. If Jesus, that is to 
say, ever lived at all, if we have a single 
authentic word of his remaining to us even 
among the Logia of Matthew, then Jesus . 
personally appeared upon the scene before 
his contemporaries in the character of a most 
deliberate wonder-worker. 

This most momentous demonstration be- 
ing, therefore, firmly fixed in mind, let us 
next proceed to inquire, according to the Lo- 
gia of Matthew, what personal connection 
Jesus must have had with the special miracle 
of his resurrection. 

And first: “ According to the evangelical 
accounts,” says Strauss, “ Jesus predicted his 
resurrection, in words not less clear than 
those in which he announced his death, and 
also fixed the time of its occurrence with 
singular precision. As often as he said, ‘ The 
Son of Man shall be crucified,’ he added: 
‘And the third day he shall rise again.’” 

But not only, according to the Logia of 
Matthew, did Jesus, prior to his crucifixion, 
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thus repeatedly predict his resurrection. Ac- | would be appointed. This commission 
cording to those same Logia, Jesus, after he | would choose the corpse, make certain that 


was crucified and buried, said to his disciples : | 
“ All hail! Be not afraid: go tell my | 
brethren that they go into Galilee, and there | 
shall they see me,”—thus bearing, in his own 
proper person, the most explicit witness pos- 
sible to his having risen from the tomb. 

And thus we have not only the miracles of 
Christ at large, but also the miracle of his re- 
surrection in particular, transferred altogether 
out of that domain of mere abstract specu- 
lation, literary development, and the like, 
where the German anti-Christian scholars 
vainly strive to place them, and find ourselves 
compelled to grapple with them, precisely as 
they ultimately must be grappled with by all 
the modern skeptics, namely, as belonging to 
the world of actual facts connected with the 
actual life of Jesus; or, as Renan prefers to 
put it, to “admit unhesitatingly, that acts 
which would now be considered traits of illu- 
sion, or of hallucination, figured largely in 
the life of Jesus.” 

But if Jesus in person professed to be a 
wonder-worker, then Jesus must in person 
take his place before the modern savant, on 
precisely the same footing with any other 
professed thaumaturgist, and so perform his 
prodigies. Precisely the same experimental 
tests, that is to say, should be applied to all 
professed wonder-workers, without distinction 
or exception. If, comparatively speaking, 





there is nothing exceptional, to an ultimate 
and fearless scientific thinker, in the grounds 
of his receiving the miracles of Christ as 
historical, and in the grounds of his re- 
ceiving the miracles of Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, and other religions as_his- 
torical, he will, of course, either receive them 
all, or reject them all. Only the blind reli- 
gious partisan and superstitious zealot will 
accept a miracle in the name of his own re- 
ligion, that he would unhesitatingly reject 
if it were only offered to him in the name of 
any other religion. In a word, let the Chris- 
tian never more forget that there is not one 
law of miracles for the religion of other peo- 
ple, and another law of miracles for the reli- 
gion of ourselves, any more than there is one 
law of gravity for the Christian and another 
law of gravity for the pagan. 

The question next arises, under what con- 
ditions of perfect scientific scrutiny any thau- 
maturgist would to-day be required to per- 
form his prodigies. 

In the instance of a resurrection, Renan 
rightly says: “A commission composed of 
physiologists, physicians, chemists, : 


death was real, designate the hall in which 
the experiment should be made, and regulate 
the whole system of precautions necessary to 
leave no room for doubt. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the resurrection should be per- 
formed, a probability almost equal to cer- 
tainty would be attained. However, as an 
experiment ought always to be repeated,. . . 
the thaumaturgist would be invited to pro- 
duce his marvelous act, under other circum- 
stances, upon other bodies, in another me- 
dium. If the miracle succeeds each time, 
‘ supernatural acts do come to pass in 
the world.” 

In our ScRIBNER paper on Christ's Mir- 
acles we could not, of course, refuse, like 
another Froude, to have Renan subject our 
thaumaturgist, Jesus, in particular, to these 
perfectly reasonable modern scientific requisi- 
tions. 

But the question next arises: Precisely 
what is the point concerning Jesus’ thauma- 
turgy which a modern scientific commission 
needs determine? It is not whether the pro- 
digies which he professedly performed with 
such astonishing success before his contem- 
poraries, such as raising the dead, if actually 
done, were real miracles; but it is, how he 
not merely professed to do them, but deluded 
his contemporaries into believing that he did 
them, and yet never did them. 

In a word, if we narrow the whole discus- 
sion down to the single issue of those un- 
doubted miracles, in which, according to the 
Logia of Matthew, Jesus must himself have 
“consented to take an active part,” the 
entire strain and stress of the anti-super- 
naturalistic solution of his miracles then 
must ultimately fall and rest wholly upon 
the personal character of Christ himself. 
This Renan clearly perceives when he says : 
“In order to avoid objections which might 
be raised against the character of Jesus, 
we must not suppress facts which, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, were of the 
first order. It would be agreeable to say 
that these are additions of disciples far infe- 
rior to their master. . . . But the four nar- 
rators of the life of Jesus are unanimous in 
vaunting his miracles,” etc. That is to 
say, since, in view of the failure of the theo- 
ries of Strauss and Baur, and a multitude of 
others, it has been demonstrated to be utterly 
impossible, by any conceivable unhistorical 
theory of the origin and compilation of the 
gospels, to clear Christ in person from the 





charge of being a conscious thaumaturgist, 
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therefore let Christ also be put in the same 
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category with all other thaumaturgists ; and | 
after that, so far as it is essential to dispose | 


of the hypothesis of the reality of his pre- 
tended prodigies, let us not scruple to resort 
to the only remaining hypothesis now open 
to the world of scientific thinkers, namely, 
the hypothesis: of more or less conscious 
trickery and fraud, on the part of Jesus, as a 
thaumaturgist. 

Very well. 
cisely on their proper basis. And since M. 
Renan has bravely demanded that “ the his- 


torian of Jesus shall be - he surely ought | 
| Jesus whose words remain to us in Matthew. 


gments as the his- 


to be] as free in his juc 


torian of Bouddha, or of Mahomet,” we shall 


This is putting things pre- | 
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der-workers possible to conceive. Indeed, 
step by step, the modern savant who under- 
takes to deal, not with a Jesus of the mere 
modern scientific imagination, but with the 
Jesus of history, finds himself forced by a per- 
fect chain-work of irresistible logic, to decide 
this single question, namely, whether this 
latter Jesus was at once an arrant knave 
and fool, or a real wonder-worker. 

But not only did Renan lack the requisite 
scientific nerve squarely to apply his truly and 


| only possible ultimate scientific anti-superna- 
| turalistic theory of the miracles‘of Jesus, to 


the solution of the miracles in general of that 


| No sooner did he become confronted with 


now doubtless, let us hope, have the ques- | 
| ing miracle of the resurrection,” than he very 
| naively says: “The life of Jesus, to the his- 
| torian, ends with his last sigh;” and then, 


tion of the miracles of Christ settled, once 
for all, by our congregated savans, in a per- 
fectly straightforward and fearless manner. 
M. Renan, therefore, let it be supposed, 
has duly convened his famous “ assembly of 


men capable of establishing the miraculous | 


character of an act.” 

After these men have, in the most elabor- 
ate manner possible, “ regulated the whole 
system of precautions, so as to leave no 
room for doubt” in case Jesus’ thaumaturgy 
is successful, they summon him before them. 
Or rather, since it is utterly impossible for 
Jesus, at so late a day as this, personally to 
appear before them, Renan reads to his com- 
mission a lecture on the general question of 
Jesus’ thaumaturgy. 

The fundamental thought of Renan’s the- 
sis, then, is this, that, in so far as Jesus took 
any conscious and active part whatever in 
his wonder-working, Jesus took a conscious 
and active part in trickery and fraud. 

And yet, says he : “‘ Must we sacrifice to this 
unpleasant aspect of such a life its sublime 
aspect? Let us beware of it.” 

But, in our SCRIBNER paper on the miracles 
of Christ, the discovery was made, that the 
Jesus whose thaumaturgy Renan has under- 
taken, in his Vie de Jésus, thus gener- 
ously to explain away before our modern 
savans, in a general consistency with at once 
his common sense and his common integrity 
of character, is purely a thaumaturgist of 
Renan’s manufacture, but in no sense a 
Jesus whose words remain to us in Matthew. 
For this latter Jesus is, in the paper in- 
stanced, over and over again proven to be, 
not “a thaumaturgist only at a late period, 
and against his will,” and the like, but,—and 
that throughout his entire public career,— 
one of the most pronounced, one of the most 
studied, and one of the most deliberate won- 





what Strauss fitly characterizes as “ the crown- 


quite as naively, proceeds, after merely strik- 
ing the key-note to the discussion in the Vie 
de Jésus, to treat the whole question of the 
Resurrection, in Zhe Apostles, as if not the 


| slightest personal complicity of Christ with 


that special prodigy is ever to be dreamed of 
in our philosophy. 

And having thus shifted the entire decision 
of the subject over upon considerations con- 
nected solely with the original disciples of 
Jesus, Renan then proposes to have even 
them “implicated a little in what would 
now be called fraud,” if possible, not at all ; 
and in the very worst event, only ho- 
meopathically. For, as the reader remem- 
bers, it is absolutely necessary, as the very 
basic point of his hypothesis, for Renan to 
have the body of Jesus in some way or an- 
other taken from the tomb. But, as he sug- 
gests above, it may have been removed either 
by the Jews, or by the proprietor of the gar- 
den, or by the gardener. And in either of 
these events, of course, the disciples of Jesus 
personally stand entirely exonerated in con- 
nection with the disappearance of the body. 
But if the worst come to the worst : “ It is pos- 
sible that the body was taken away by some 
of the disciples and carried by them into Gali- 
lee. The others, remaining at Jerusalem, 
would not be cognizant of the fact. On the 
other hand, the disciples who carried the 
body into Galilee, could not, as yet, have 
become acquainted with the stories which 
were invented at Jerusalem, so that the be- 
lief in the resurrection would have been pro- 
pounded in their absence, and would have 
surprised them accordingly. They could not 
have protested; and had they done so, 
nothing could have been disarranged. Where 
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a question of miracles is concerned, a tardy 
correction is not the way to a denial.” 

In addition to the possibility that the body 
of Jesus was thus surreptitiously taken away 
by some of his disciples into Galilee, there is 
“the detail related by the fourth gospel, of 
the napkin folded away carefully by itself in 
a corner,” which Renan thinks “would lead 
to the supposition that a female hand had 
slipped in there.” For,” says he, “ the fe- 
male conscience, when under the influence 
of passionate love, is often the abettor of its 
own dreams.” 

And now what? Why: “Let us draw a 
veil over these mysteries. . . . And what 
does it matter definitively? . . . The mate- 
rial incident which has produced the belief 
in the Resurrection was not the veritable 
cause of the Resurrection. It was love that 
made Jesus rise again; and this love was so 
powerful that a little risk was sufficient to 
build up the Christian faith. If Jesus had 
been less loved, if the belief of the Res- 
urrection had had less reason for its estab- 
lishment, these sorts of risks would have 
been incurred in vain.... A grain of 
sand causes the fall of a mountain, when the 
moment for the fall of the mountain has ar- 
rived.” 

But we must here most emphatically pro- 
test against the supposition that, if Jesus 
did not in fact really die, and really rise 
again, at the utmost a trifling fraud, a little 
risk on the part of a few of his disciples, 
who knew the secret of the disappearance 
of the body, and perhaps who knew also 
the trick of the carefully folded napkin, will 
fully solve the problem of the Resurrection. 

For if it be true, as Renan above alleges, 
that “ the life of Jesus, to the historian, ends 
with his last sigh,” it must be the life of some 
other Jesus than the Jesus whose words re- 
main to us in Matthew. For ¢ha¢ Jesus not 
only predicted that he would really die, he 
predicted also that he would really rise again. 
And not merely so, but after he had at least 
apparently died, that same Jesus personally 
appeared to his disciples, attesting that he 
had in fact arisen according to such predic- 
tion. 

Have we not, however, above conceded 
that the words which the disciples of Jesus 
thought they heard him speak to them after 
his crucifixion, might possibly have been 
words spoken to them, not by the really risen 
Christ, but only by some airy apparition of 
their own excited fancies ? 

Most certainly we did ; but that was while 


of the Resurrection from the thoroughly su- 
perficial standpoint of the modern skeptic, that 
is, as being merely isolated literary fragments, 
or slips of paper, picked up somewhere by 
themselves, and so without any substratum of 
historical support from. any other quarter. 
But regarded in their proper light, namely, 
as composing a component and integral por- 
tion of the Bible, there would then appear to 
be no conceivable scholarly escape from the 
conclusion that at least the Logia of Mat- 
thew, interwoven with those records, are 
historical. 

Or,—not to stickle with the modern skeptics 
here concerning trifles,—suppose that, having 
already given up argumentatively all the rest 
of the gospel records of the Resurrection as 
unhistorical, we now complete the act of 
generosity, and argumentatively give up even 
the Logia of Matthew, which are interwoven 
with those records, as likewise not historical. 
Even then there yet remain to us those other 
Logia of Matthew, wherein Jesus, prior to 
his crucifixion, predicts alike his death and 
rising from the dead. But. says Strauss, in a 
a given case of miracle: ‘‘ No one but either 
an impostor, who was as inconsiderate as he 
was shameless, or a man who was conscious 
that he could put an end to illness, would 
declare that a sick person at a distance, rep- 
resented as dying, would not die.” And 
most assuredly no one but either an impostor, 
such as Strauss above describes, or else a 
person who was conscious that he could prove 
a conqueror over death and the grave, would 
so confidently and so particularly predict his 
resurrection, as Jesus does his own, over and 
over again in Matthew. 

Or if even these latter Logia of Matthew 
strike a little too deep into the very heart 
and life of the personal character of Christ to 
suit the modern skeptics, let it now be argu- 
mentatively assumed that not even they are 
to be held by us as too rigidly historical. 
Still, not even in this way, have we, who have 
unfortunately undertaken to occupy the anti 
supernaturalistic standpoint concerning Jesus 
resurrection, become released from the mosi 
tenacious hold of this persistent Christian 
tenet. For, even after we have thus argu- 
mentatively assumed the non-historical char- 
acter of all those Logia of Matthew which 
specifically relate to both his death and resur- 
rection, we still stand confronted with the fact. 

that even before coming to the question of 
his resurrection at all, we have been called 
upon to pronounce a prior verdict upon the 
question of a long series of miracles accred- 





we were yet looking at the gospel records 


ited by Jesus to himself in those Logia, and to 
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which this special miracle now being consid- 
ered, only stands related as a sort of crowning 
piece, or thaumaturgic climax. 

And not only so, but in pronouncing this 
prior verdict upon the question of the mira- 
cles of Christ at large, we have likewise, and 
before all discussion, virtually foreclosed our 
verdict also on the further question of his 
resurrection. That is to say, if we have be- 
forehand concluded that the Jesus who speaks 
to us in Matthew, was indeed such a wonder- 
worker as doubtless he professed to be, and 
as doubtless he deluded his contemporaries 
into taking him to be, then it follows almost 
as a strictly logical necessity that he must 
have had a real resurrection from the dead, 
in case he was ever believed to have had 
such a resurrection by his original disciples. 
On the other hand, in case we have before- 
hand concluded that this Jesus was a suffi- 
ciently consummate knave and fool combined, 
to have played the rd/e of wonder-worker in 
the manner instanced, and to have succeeded 
therein only as a common thaumaturgic trick- 
ster—well, after that, it is assuredly scarcely 
worth our while to pause in the application 
to such a Jesus in person of our hypothesis of 
trickery and fraud to the rigid final outcome. 

No;; all things here are precisely of a piece, 
and so let the truly scientific thinker meet 
them. “The impartiality with which I have 
treated my subject,” says Renan, “ forbids 
my refusing a conjecture, even though shock- 
ing. . Ihave inflexibly applied the self- 
same process from one end to the other. 
I have stated the good impressions which 
the text suggests ; 1 was obliged not to keep 
silence about the bad ones. I desired that 
my book should retain its value, even when 
fraud shall come to be considered to a certain 
degree an element inseparable from religious 
history.” 

Precisely so ; and these are words as brave 
as conscientious. Only let us not shrink, as 
anti-Christians, first of all, from applying this 
only possible ultimate scientific theory of 
trickery and fraud to the actual thaumaturgy 
of that actual Jesus who speaks to us in 
Matthew. And having done this, and hav- 
ing, that is to say, made a most perfect 
wreck of both the mental and the moral 
character of Christ, in order to get our- 
selves delivered from a credence in his. mira- 
cles at large, let us not now shrink from tak- 
ing the final logical step in our anti-super- 
naturalistic career, but boldly proceed to 
the application of our hypothesis of trickery 
and fraud to Jesus in the special and crown- 
ing instance of his resurrection. 
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The Jesus of Matthew, it will be remem- 
bered, therefore, had ventured to predict not 
only that he would meet his death by being 
crucified, but that on the third day he would 
rise again ; and this prediction must, accord- 
ing to the supposition, now be fulfilled by a 
series of deceptions. 

The first deceptive step to be taken with 
success would be for Christ, in some way or 
another, really to appear to die, but actually 
to avoid a real death upon the cross. This 
thaumaturgic feat we may, however, conceive 
to have been satisfactorily accomplished by 
Jesus having prearranged that there should 
be some stupefying drug adroitly mingled 
by his disciples with that potion which we 
read was actually given him to drink during 
the progress of his crucifixion ; which stupe- 
fying drug should have the effect of hastening 
him to an apparent death, before he actually 
could die. But all this studied prearrange- 
ment to escape an actual death upon the 
cross, having barely escaped defeat, amid the 
thousand perils of a crucifixion, now come 
the further problems for Jesus, first, of avoid- 
ing suffocation in the grave, until the third 
day arrives; and after that, of successfully 
escaping from the grave, despite every pre- 
caution of the alert foe and crucifier; and 
after that even, of successfully playing the 
knavish ré/e of a really risen Jesus among 
his friends and followers ! 

Gentlemen,—opponents of the Christian 
faith,—when it comes to put the only logi- 
cal alternatives here presented to the free 
and fearless thinker precisely into language,— 
what do you propose to say? No dodging, 
gentlemen. Do you propose to say that the 
Jesus, whose words remain to us in Matthew, 
did not have a real resurrection from the 
dead? If you do, then you must likewise 
propose to say that this self-same Jesus 
was, first of all, a sufficient fool to have de- 
liberately placed himself in the predicament 
of a person who would require to have at 
least an apparent death upon the cross, and 
then, the third day afterwards, a real resur- 
rection from the dead; and in the-next 
place, was a sufficient knave successfully to 
have carried out this most astounding de- 
ceptive thaumaturgic programme, to the very 
letter ! 

Besides: How did that Jesus, who speaks 
to us in Matthew, ever come to place 
himself in such a peculiar personal plight 
before his contemporaries that either a most 
astounding series of veritable miracles, or 
else a most astounding series of shameless 
tricks and frauds, ending with a personal 
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rising from the dead, alone could rally to his 
rescue P 

Now it would just here doubtless be most 
deeply to mistake the truth, did we attribute 
to the original disciples of Jesus any such 
clearly defined and influential conceptions, 
as it concerns his superhuman personality, as 
to-day pervade the Christian mind. But that 
the lofty personality of Jesus, whether super- 
human or merely human, had most deeply 
impressed itself upon the minds of his imme- 
diate followers, is not to be denied. No 
more is it to be denied that Jesus had in 
some way or another impressed himself upon 
those followers as a person possessed of 
superhuman powers—wholly aside from the 
question of his superhuman person. No 
more is it to be questioned that these two 
circumstances combined would have acted 
as a most powerful predisposing cause among 
those followers to place a facile credence in 
the reality of his having risen from the dead, 
in case the rumor of his resurrection had 
once begun to fly abroad throughout the 
Christian circle. For example: Whatever 
may be thought by our opponents of the gene- 
ral historical character of the gospel of John, 
still, were the document an utter forgery, it 
yet could be employed to throw an illustra- 
tive light upon the special point before us. 
And note now, therefore, the expression of 
Martha, in connection with the narrative of 
the resurrection of Lazarus: “ Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother would not have 
died” ; and of the people: “Could not this 
man, which opened the eyes of the blind, 
have caused that even this man should not 
have died?” Now, all this is perfectly true 
to nature. And can it be doubted that in pro- 
portion as the synoptical Jesus had awakened, 
whether by his personal pretensions or by his 
playing the ré/e of wonder-worker, such mi- 
raculous expectations in the bosom of his 
chosen followers as these, to that degree they 
would have been beforehand prepared to be- 
lieve in his personal rising from the dead, if 
his rising from the dead somehow came to 
be reported ? 

But if the question be shifted from the ori- 
ginal Christians, to Christians of to-day, we 
have here at length uncovered the most un- 
derlying of ali reasons for the perpetuity of 
the Christian belief in Jesus’ resurrection. It 
is not, that is to say, because the story is re- 
corded in the gospels, but because the story 
is recorded in the gospels concerning such 
a perfectly exceptional and colossal career 
and character as appertain to the Jesus of 
the gospels, that the marvel continues to be 





accepted. Make only this change, merely 
convert this Jesus of the gospels, whether in- 
to a Mahomet, or into any other character in 
all human history beside himself alone, and 
then all long-continued credence in the story 
would simply and inevitably die out from 
every Christian mind which is perceptibly af- 
fected by modern modes of scientific think- 
ing. 

And now, therefore, comes the further 
knotty question for the anti-Christians, how 
they can possibly demolish the perfectly ex- 
ceptional and colossal career and personal 
character of the Jesus of the gospels. 

It is here, first of all, perfectly idle for a 
Strauss to say that this character was never 
actually claimed by that Jesus in person 
who used to live in Palestine, but was, on the 
contrary, merely foisted on him by those tra- 
ditions which arose about him after he was 
dead, and which traditions collected together 
constitute our present gospels. That, tested 
solely by the Logia of Matthew, the original 
Jesus himself over and over again asserts 
himself to be the superhuman Son of God, 
is something which we trust hereafter to 
prove to the rigid satisfaction of the modern 
savant. 

Meanwhile our object in this present pa- 
per is rather to indicate the exact grounds 
upon which this great question of the Resur 
rection must ultimately be decided, than so 
soon as this to make an altogether exhaustive 
effort to close the whole discussion. Suffice it, 
therefore, merely here to say, that one man at 
least among the anti-supernaturalists, with that 
remarkable penetration which is among his 
many most remarkable characteristics, has 
already foreseen about what must be the final 
outcome of the entire modern dispute, about 
the personal claims of Jesus, in point of per- 
sonality ; and that man is Renan ; and this 
is what he says: “That Jesus never thought 
of passing for an incarnation of God, we 
cannot doubt.” But: “The position which 
he attributed to himself was that of a super- 
human being.” Nor: “Do we deny that 
there was in these affirmations of Jesus the 
germ of the doctrine which was afterwards 
to make him a divine hypostasis, identifying 
him with the Word, or Second God.” 3 

And this reminds us of Renan’s crushing 
remark concerning Channing, considered 
as the representative of the “ Unitarian 
movement in the United States.” “ Chan- 
ning,” says he, “ displays all the captiousness 
of a scholastic in establishing against the Trin- 
itarians the sense in which Christ is the Son 








of God, and the sense in which he is not. 
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Now if we grant that he had a real miraculous 
existence from first to last, why not frankly call 
him divine ? In this path it is only the 
first step that costs; there is no use in hag- 
gling over the supernatural; . .. and the 
sacrifice once made it is not decent to take 
back in detail the rights which, once for all, 
have been fully conceded.” So in Renan’s 
present scientific troubles. +» After being once 
driven to admit that, in some sense or another, 
Jesus asserted himself to be not only the Son, 
but the superhuman Son of God, why should 
our Membre de fJnstitut now stand hag- 
gling, like another Channing, over a shade or 
two of possible diversity, as it concerns the 
several senses in which Jesus may have 
claimed to be, or not to be, the superhuman 
Son referred to? Why should not M. Renan, 
in short, at once make a full breast of this 
whole matter, and frankly confess, as all the 
modern skeptics will yet be driven to con- 
fess, that Jesus claimed, and claimed in the 
highest sense conceivable, to be divine? 

But putting all this aside as not being in 
itself a necessarily decisive consideration in 
our present investigation, let us herewith pro- 
ceed at once to take the very lowest supposi- 
tion possible, namely, that if Jesus did not 
indeed assert himself to be divine, he yet did 
assert himself to be the superhuman Son of 
God. 

How came Jesus ever to take this most as- 
tounding superhuman attitude before his fel- 
low-men? One answer would be: Because 
he was, in point of fact, the superhuman Son 
of God. But to say this, would be for the 
modern anti-supernaturalists forthwith and 
forever to yield the very ultimate object of 
their entire attack, not only upon the histori- 
cal character of the gospels, but also upon 
the historical character of both Christ’s mir- 
acles in general, and of Christ’s resurrection 
in particular. 

Accordingly it only remains for the tem- 
pest-tossed anti-supernaturalists instantly to 
avoid an utter shipwreck on this uncon- 
genial shore, by turning directly about and 
taking precisely the opposite tack, and say- 
ing that Jesus, though he doubtless did assert 
himself to be the superhuman Son of God, 
yet was, in point of fact, but a purely human 
being. And yet, after saying this, it would 
scarcely do to sail directly forward and make 
the plump assertion that Jesus was here- 
in guilty of a conscious, deliberate, and will- 
ful falsification. Accordingly some more cir- 
Cultous passage must be taken round about 
this point of many perils, by advancing some 
plausible hypothesis to show how ‘Jesus could 
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at one and the same time have been a 
purely human being, deliberately giving him- 
self out to be a superhuman being, and yet 
not have been guilty of even a conscious, 
much less a deliberate and willful, falsifica- 
tion. 

Thus, to go back to the beginning, while 
Jesus was yet but the humble carpenter: 
“What,” says Renan, “was the progress 


| of the mind of Jesus during this obscure 


period of his life? Through what medita- 
tions did he launch out into his prophetic 
career? We are ignorant. . . . But the de- 
velopment of living products is everywhere 
the same, and there can be no doubt that the 
growth of a personality as mighty as that of 
Jesus obeyed very rigid laws.” 

If we thus suppose, with Renan, the rigid 
scientific evolutionist, that, in some way or 
another Jesus, while yet in the obscurity of 
his early home at Nazareth, sincerely became 
deluded with the impression that he was, in 
some sense or another, the superhuman Son 
of God,—well, for Jesus, after that merely to 
come forth before the world in such a super- 
human attitude, of course involved no con- 
scious deception on his part—just to start 
with, 

But how will the purely human-superhuman 
Jesus of Renan’s scientific supposition hence- 
forward develop and progress in the “ fatal 
necessities” of his divine career, without be- 
coming more and more hopelessly involved 
in a perfect network of predicaments, de- 
structive alike to every sublimer aspect of 
both his mental and his moral character ? 

If the Jesus whose words remain to us in 
Matthew is alone to be considered, it has 
already been discovered that, among those 
predicaments, is the fatal necessity of a 
frightful catalogue of deceptive thaumaturgic 
tricks, ending with the crowning: fraud of a 
personal resurrection from the dead. 

Nor is it by any means in the single direc- 
tion of his pretended thaumaturgy that the 
Jesus who speaks to us in Matthew, must get 
frequently “cornered” during his “divine 
career,” on Renan’s scientific supposition 
concerning his development, but, on this 
supposition, ¢Ais Jesus must a/ways be “ cor- 
nered”: now in connection with the titles 
which he assumes; now in connection with 
the honors which he receives ; now in con- 
nection with the supernatural knowledge to 
which he lays a claim; now in connection 
with’ those divine prerogatives connected 
with the moral and religious life and rights 
of all the human race, which he presumes 
to exercise ; etc. ; etc. 
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But we have here opened up a subject, so 
very vast in range, and of so very decisive an 
import, as between the Christian and the anti- 
Christian, that its adequate discussion must 
be reserved for a future special paper. 

Meanwhile, in this present essay, which is, 
we must again observe, only initial, crude, and 
tentative, it must suffice merely in the above 
suggestive way to have given the reader but 
a startling glimpse or two into that perfect 
wilderness of pitfalls and precipices, alike 
to his mental and his moral character, 
wherein any mere man must inevitably be- 
come entangled, who, for whatever reasons, 
assignable or unassignable, starts out from 
an humble home, like that of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, with the delusion that he is a superhu- 
man Son of God, with a superhuman ré/e 
to play, as it concerns at once the moral and 
religious life of all his fellow-men. Says 
Prof. Frohschammer, of Munich, in a re- 
cent number of the Cofemporary Review: 
“The absolute alternative about the person 
of Christ—either God or an impostor—with 
which the defenders of ancient orthodoxy 
hold a pistol to our heads, is no longer to be 
admitted. The subject must be left open to 
investigation, for in recent times the means 
for it have been greatly increased.” 

Precisely so ; and this special paper on the 
resurrection, taken in connection with our 
preceding paper on the miracles of Christ, is 
only humbly offered to the world of scientific 
thinkers as a sort of earnest and foretaste of 
those further contributions which we yet pro- 
pose to make towards bringing fairly into the 
light those underlying data, and those all-de- 
cisive considerations, in view of which this 
whole subject of the person and mission and 
credentials of Jesus Christ must ultimate- 
ly be pronounced upon. 

Meanwhile, and mainly with a view to draw 
out from other and abler pens, other and 
more underlying data, other and more decisive 
considerations, we would direct the attention 
of the entire world of scholars to an anti- 
Christian challenge, issued, in 1863, by M. 
Renan in his Vie de Jésus: “1 dare defy,” 
says he, “any person to compose a consistent 
life of Jesus, if he makes account of the dis- 
courses which John attributes to Jesus.” In 
like manner, and for the purpose specified 
above, we now, in 1874, dare, on the Christian 
part, defy any person to compose a consistent 
life of Jesus, if he merely makes account of 
the discourses which Matthew attributes to 
Jesus, excepting, first, upon the hypothesis 
that Jesus was in fact what he professed to 
be, namely, the superhuman Son of God, 








here among men upon a superhuman and 
divinely authoritative mission, and supporting 
himself in this character and mission, among 
other things; by a prolonged series of verita- 
ble miracles, ending with a personal resur- 
rection from the dead; or, secondly, upon 
the hypothesis that Jesus was a purely human 
being, who for some reason or another, con- 
ceivable or incdnceivable, having become 
deluded that he was the superhuman Son of 
God, then started forth upon a superhuman 
and divinely authoritative mission, and, in 
order to support himself in this most stu- 
pendous act of superhuman lunacy, was, 
for not less than some three entire years 
together, incessantly obliged to resort to the 
most studied, deliberate and revolting frauds 
and subterfuges possible to imagine. 

Now, gentlemen of modern anti-supernat- 
uralistic proclivities, be pleased to take this 
ugly Christian issue squarely by the scien- 
tific horns. Otherwise, at least in regard to 
the supernatural tenets of the divinity of the 
person and mission and credentials of Jesus 
Christ, the impression will soon begin to 
creep abroad that Christianity, after all, is 
by no means necessitated to be fleeing 
about among a few sophistical theological 
subterfuges and hiding-places from the pres- 
ence of a handful of fearless scientific think- 
ers; but that, conversely, Christianity has 
in fact been confronting the entire modern 
world of anti-supernaturalistic thought and 
culture, with precisely those ultimate and 
underlying alternatives and issues, before 
which the aforesaid world has now for nearly 
three-quarters of a century,—that is, from 
Paulus down to Herbert Spencer,—only pre- 
sumed to stand in a most evasive and un- 
courageous attitude. 

To illustrate. In his effort scientifically to 
account for the unhistorical origin of the 
supernatural features of Christianity, Paulus 
did not even venture to assault the substan- 
tially historical nature of the gospels. In 
other words, “not daring,” as Renan says, 
“to treat the Biblical recitals as legends, he 
tortured them to explain them in a purely 
natural way.” But, continues Renan: “The 
insufficiency of such a shabby method of in- 
terpretation was not long in making itself 
felt.” 

Accordingly, either the effort scientifically 
to account for the unhistorical origin of the 
supernatural features of Christianity, or else 
the effort to maintain the substantially his- 
torical nature of the gospels, had to be 
abandoned. For, says Strauss, and chiefly 


in view of the faux pas of Paulus: “If the 
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gospels are really and truly historical, it is im- 
possible to exclude miracles from the life of 
Jesus.” 

Confronted with this dilemma, Strauss 
nerved himself up to the task of attempting 
to prove, that, so far from being substantially 
historical, all supernaturalism in the gospel 
records of the life of Jesus is merely mythi- 
eal. 

After that, the famous tendency-theory of 
Baur and other kindred schools of thought 
arose. ° 

These various anti-supernaturalistic schools 
of gospel criticism succeeded for a long time 
in throwing much confusion into the debate, 
merely by keeping up a most furious battle 
concerning the purely incidental issue, wheth- 
er all supernaturalism in the gospels was un- 
historical according to the mythical theory 
of Strauss, or the tendency-theory of Baur, 
and the like. But common to all these hypo- 
theses alike, was the fundamental assumption 
that, in some substantial sense or another, all 
the supernatural narrations of the gospels are 
not historical. And here the matter hung in 
principle from the appearance of Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu, in 1835, down to the appear- 
ance of Renan’s Vie de Jésus, in 1863. 

The fundamental error of the German 
schools of anti-Christian thought, Renan, 
even so early as the publication of his essay 
on “ The Critical Historians of Jesus,” had 
discovered to consist in their necessarily 
abortive effort at transferring the problem of 
the supernatural features of the life of Christ, 
from the arena of the actual career of Christ, 
into the domain of abstract speculation. 

Accordingly, M. Renan, in behalf of mod- 
ern anti-supernaturalism, at length plucked 
up sufficient courage after a certain fashion to 
grapple with the question of the supernatural 
in the career and character of the Jesus of the 
gospels, as a question with which the personal 
character of the actual Christ of history must 
either stand or fall forever before the bar 
of modern thought and culture. Thus, in 
the special instance of his reputed miracles, 
it was rightfully insisted that Jesus, just the 
same as any other reputed eee ae an 
must now come, at last, and take his place 
before a body of savans competent to de- 
termine on a question.of the supernatural ; 
and there submit to the whole system of 
precautions essential to prevent deceit and 
fraud, and so perform his prodigies. 

But when it came to the actual experi- 
mental test to which the thaumaturgy of the 
Christ of history was to be so bravely sub- 


mitted in the presence of our wise and wary 
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savans, what Christ alone did Renan then 
dare summon? In view of the exposure al- 
ready given by us in these pages to this as- 
pect of the Vie de Jésus, M. Renan might 
precisely as well have sumrhoned Mahomet 
himself to play the ré/e of wonder-worker, 
in*the present instance, in order to decide 
the special question of the miracles of the 
Christ of history, as to have summoned 
merely that purely hypothetical Jesus whom 
he does presume to summon in his brilliant 
work in question. For, scrutinized closely, 
the Jesus paraded before his scientific com- 
mission in the Vie de Jésus, in the réle of 
thaumaturgist, is no more the Jesus whose 
words remain to us in Matthew, than the 
hero of the Koran is the special Jesus men- 
tioned. : 

Thus evasive, and thus uncourageous, is 
even Renan when he merely has to deal with 
the miracles at large of that Jesus who 
speaks to us in Matthew. But when he be- 
comes confronted with the crowning mar- 
vel of the Resurrection, then Renan,— 
his heart altogether failing him,—flatly re- 
fuses to summon any Jesus whatever on the 
stage of thaumaturgic action, and tries to dis- 
pose of the whole matter before his selected 
savans, only in connection with the disciples 
of the real Christ of history / 

But of all evasive and uncourageous scien- 
tific assaults thus far made upon the superna- 
tural features of Christ and Christianity, those 
which just now more largely fill the public 
eye, and which are more especially identi- 
fied with the names of Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, and the like, cap 
the sorry climax. These scientists have, in 
other words, most wisely chosen to carry for- 
ward their entire slow process of scientific 
siege against those features of Christ and 
Christianity at a perfectly safe and most con- 
venient distance. Tyndall has, indeed, not 
merely been so incautious as to become en- 
tangled in what deserves to be called but a 
common quarrel with the theologians con- 
cerning Christian views of prayer; he has 
also permitted himself once,—namely, in his 
controversy with Mozley concerning miracles 
and special providences,—actually to take 
the specific question of the miracles of Christ 
right up into his scientific fingers. But he 
very naively let that burning question drop 
before he got himself in trouble, or even 
learned his danger. The general policy of 
the modern anti-Christian scientists now im- 
mediately in question, however, is the purely 
prudential policy pointed out above. Thus, 
says one of their most distinguished and 
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powerful American exponents and disciples, 
as it regards the special matter of the miracles 
of Christ: “In my articles on the ‘ Jesus of 
History’ and the ‘Jesus of Dogma,’ I have 
omitted the subject entirely. And in my 
projected work on Zhe Founding of Chris- 
tianity, | shall probably recognize the exist- 
ence of the question only in the preface.” 

But this mere letting-alone policy of the 
anti-Christian scientists referred to, is a 
method of disposing of the really scientific 
claims of Christianity upon the continued 
credence of thoughtful men and women, 
which only needs exposure to deprive it of 
its potency. If those scientists are indeed 
about to proceed to the deliberate discussion 
of the Jesus of History, the Founding of 
Christianity, and the like, at the same time 
either omitting the question of Jesus’ mira- 
cles altogether, or else only making a brief 
prefatory reference to them, then most as- 
suredly, for adopting such a course, these 
scientists must give some far more valid 
reason than the mere vague assertion that 
“science knows nothing of miracles, or of 
events which are explicable as the conse- 
quents of finite, knowable antecedents.” 
So soon as the modern anti-Christian scientist 
leaves the safe retreat of the misty realms of 
modern debates about the origin of species, 
and the like, and comes directly out into the 
definite and tangible regions of the gospel 
records of the life and claims and acts of 
Christ, such scientist at once becomes con- 
fronted with the actual question of the mir- 
acles of Christ, just as much as he would be- 
come confronted with the actual question of 
the battles of a Czesar, in the ostensible history 
of a Cesar. 

Now, brought face to face with the actual 
and unavoidable issue of the miracles of Christ, 
the resurrection of Christ, the superhuman 
person and mission of Christ, etc., what do 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Herbert Spen- 
cer at length propose to do? Much longer 
merely to evade the specific discussion of 
these cardinal Christian issues must of neces- 
sity be deliberately to commence to abancon 
all hope of displacing Christianity by any mo- 
dern anti-Christian rival. Before the really 
scientific thinker will ultimately and forever 
discard his credence in these supernatural fea- 
tures of Christianity, he must and will insist 
upon scientifically assuring himself that such 
supernatural features have nv actual, but only 
an ostensible and reputed place in the realm 
of history. 

Accordingly, at this very critical juncture, 
two courses are open to these anti-Christian 
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scientists. The first course is for them to 
rest the entire case of the scientific explosion 
of the historical view of the supernatural fea- 
tures of Christ and Christianity, with those 
anti-Christian leaders of modern thought and 
culture, from Paulus down to Renan, who 
have already made an actual effort to accom- 
plish such explosion. The second course is 
for them to take up the problem for them- 
selves and see what they can do. How they 
can possibly make any very considerable 
advance upon the effort of Renan, it is diffi. 
cult to see. But the field is perfectly open 
to them; and it will indeed be a truly re- 
freshing sight to witness Darwin, and Huxley, 
and Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer, and our 
own Fiske of Harvard, not to instance other 
kindred spirits, enter arm and arm therein 
together for a fair and full and final struggle 
with the Christian faith in all its supernatural 
features. 

To recapitulate, therefore, the present ar- 
gument in part: 

If we should, to begin with, and after the 
manner of the modern anti-supernaturalists, 
isolate the mere gospel accounts of Jesus’ 
resurrection from all other data bearing on 
the question, it would then appear altogether 
futile, in an age of fearless scientific scrutiny 
like our own, any longer to endeavor to 
avert the conclusion that it would at least 
come within the limits of conception “to make 
out the possibility of the . . . origin of the 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus without any 
corresponding miraculous fact.” The various 
hypotheses by which it has been attempted to 
bring that possibility within the limits of con- 
ception, might, indeed, and doubtless would, 
be rejected—this one by a certain class of 


mind, and that one by another; but all these - 


hypotheses combined could scarcely be re- 
jected in a body by any class of mind what- 
ever, pervaded by modern scientific tenden- 
cies. Wehave above expressed our personal 
reasons for assigning the highest scientific 
value to the hypothesis of Renan. Others 
will, perhaps, award the same meed of praise, 
this one to the hypothesis of Strauss, that one 
to the hypothesis of Paulus, and yet a third 
one to that of even Feuerbach. These things, 
after all, depend very Jargely on the mere indi- 
vidual mental constitution, or modes of mental 
training, and the like, for their reception or 
rejection. But the great point is that, did we 
possess no further evidence upon the point 
before us, beyond the simple gospel state- 
ments about this single matter, there would 
then appear to be no compelling force 
such evidence to shut up the unwilling and 
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resisting modern mind to adopting the con- 
clusion that Jesus had an actual and miracu- 
lous resurrection from the dead. 

And, in view of the developments of this 
liscussion, the reason for this is now very pat- 
ent, namely, that, regarded from the present 
standpoint, the gospel records of Jesus’ re- 
surrection would require to come before us 
on precisely an equal footing with any other 
uncorroborated and unsupported ghost story, 
such as that, for example, which is detailed 
above concerning our recent Ulster appari- 
tion. In the case of Jesus, as in the case of 
the Ulster suicide, there would be the same 
perfectly sincere faith that the apparition had 
been witnessed; but, in either case, what 
mind pervaded with modern habits of scienti- 
fic thought would for an instant hesitate to say 
that the hypothesis of illusion or hallucina- 
tion would be immeasurably more rational 
and credible than the hypothesis of an actual 
rising from the dead ? 

And it has been almost exclusively because 
of their being permitted to isolate the mere 
gospel story of Jesus’ resurrection altogether 
from the other all-decisive data going to make 
up a full decision of the case, and to treat 
it by itself, like any other uncorroborated 
and unsupported ghost-story, that the modern 
anti-supernaturalists have been able, now for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, more and 
more largely, and more and more increas- 
ingly, to divide the faith of thinking men 
and women all over the Christian world, as it 
concerns the validity of the current Christian 
view of this vital Christian tenet. 

But all such anti-scientific, anti-supernatu- 
ralistic playing with our subject must at 
last be ended. Seventy-five years are assur- 
edly long enough for this sort of wading in 
the shallows. It is high time to say that the 
gospel records of the Resurrection cannot 
possibly be regarded by any scholar as if they 
were but a common and uncorroborated 
ghost-story; whereas they form in truth a 
component and integral portion of the Bible, 
and more particularly of the gospels. 

_ And if we who occupy the supernaturalis- 
tic position argumentatively consent to make 
a complete truce concerning every mooted 
modern gospel question, and to go directly 
over and conduct the entire investigation of 
such a cardinal Christian tenet as that of 
Jesus’ resurrection, altogether from the very 
standpoint insisted upon by our opponents, 
namely, that merely the words of Christ in 
Matthew constitute “the basis of all that we 
know of the teachings of Jesus,” our op- 
ponents assuredly must not, even after that, 








very naively reserve to themselves the purely 
arbitrary prerogative of squarely turning their 
backs upon their own historical conditions of 
debate, whenever it simply suits their emer- 
gency of argument. No, in all scholarly 
fairness, and come what may come of it to 
either party, the words of Christ in Matthew 
must henceforward constitute for them, as 
well as us, the only ultimate standard of scien- 
tific arbitration. 

No sooner do we come, however, to con- 
sider, from the anti-supernaturalistic point of 
view, the question of the miraculous resur- 
rection from the dead, not of some merely 
imaginary Jesus, but of that Jesus alone 
who speaks to us in Matthew, than forthwith 
we find that it is utterly impossible for us ever 
to arrive at any fixed and final verdict on 
this question without becoming confronted 
with the almost fearful query what we are 
to think of that specific Jesus personally, in 
case he did not have a real resurrection. 
We may indeed endeavor to amuse our- 
selves for a season with our problem, like 
another Strauss, as if it were a simple ques- 
tion in psychology ; and for another season, 
like another Feuerbach, as if it were a simple 
question of our personal assertion ; and for 
still another season, like another Renan, as 
if it were, at the very worst, but a simple 
question of hallucination, fraudulently aided 
and abetted, perhaps a very trifle, by certain 
friends of Jesus. But all this time we have 
been most steadily averting our faces from 
the very historical basis of the whole investi- 
gation, namely, from the words of Christ in 
Matthew. And when we once begin to 
direct our thoughts to those specific words 
of Jesus, turn and twist them, and even con- 
tort them as we may, we still must always, in- 
variably and unavoidably, reach precisely 
this result, namely, that whatever may be 
either true or false concerning any other 
Jesus, the Jesus whose words remain to us in 
Matthew, beyond all doubt or question, not 
only prior to his crucifixion predicted, but 
subsequently to his crucifixion attested, his 
real death and real resurrection. 

Nor is this all ; but we must furthermore 
remember that this question of the personal 
complicity of this Jesus with his resurrection, 
does not in any sense come before us as an 
original, exceptional, and isolated question 
connected with his mental and his moral char- 
acter. Conversely, long before we could 
even reach this special question of his re- 
surrection for a separate investigation, we 
have found ourselves obliged formally, in 
a preceding paper, and by way partly of 
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recapitulation, and partly of additional sug- 
gestions, in the present one, to trace this 
Jesus step by step through a most unpar- 
alleled career of deliberate thaumaturgy ;— 
have been compelled, in fact, either to say 
that this Jesus was in truth a superhuman 
wonder-worker of the very highest order, or 
else to say that this Jesus was in truth among 
the greatest knaves and fools combined ever 
known or dreamed of. Here indeed everything 
is precisely of a piece concerning that Jesus 
of which alone we speak, and who is the only 
Jesus of which any scholarly recognition 
whatever can be made in this deliberation, 
namely, that Jesus whose words remain to us 
in Matthew. If, in other words, the resurrec- 
tion of that Jesus was a real one, it is then to 
be regarded by us merely as his “ crowning 
miracle” ; if, on the contrary, it was not a 
real one, it is then to be regarded by us 
merely as his crowning act of foolishness and 
fraud. 

But so soon as we have ventured out so 
far as this from shore, we then for the very 
first time begin to realize that the central 
current of the argument and evidence in 
favor of the Christian view of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, and the like, instead of having been 
so soon as this exhausted, has in fact now 
but fairly caught us; and that there is after 
this no longer any choice left us, excepting 
either, in the first place, to yield ourselves up 
and go like an arrow directly down the stream 
to Christian standing-ground ; or else, in the 
second place, to turn defiantly back against 
the whole rush and struggle of both the argu- 
ment and evidence, and so attain at last to 
anti-Christian standing-ground only by the 
sheer force of dogged dogmatical resistive 
swimming. For no sooner do we reach the 
point in our investigation, which is above 
arrived at, than up comes the further ques- 
tion, how that Jesus, whose words remain to 
us in Matthew, ever came to place himself 
in such a superhuman attitude before his 
contemporaries, that either a most astounding 
series of actual miracles, or else a most as- 
tounding series of glaring and shameless 
frauds, ending with a personal rising from the 
dead, alone could rally to his rescue. But 
no sooner is this question asked than, for rea- 
sons partially suggested in the present paper, 
and fully to be developed in a future one, out 
comes the fact that the special Jesus referred 
to, undertook to play the vé/e of the super- 
human Son of God before his contemporaries, 
after such a fashion, that, in default of his be- 
ing in truth the Son of God he claimed to be, 
not only in the direction of his thaumaturgy, 











but also in the direction of the titles which he 
assumed, the honors which he received, the 
supernatural knowledge to which he laid a 
claim, the divine prerogatives copnected with 
the moral and religious life and rights of all 
the human race which he presumed to exer- 
cise—that in these respects, not to instance 
others, this Jesus would stand convicted be- 
fore the bar of modern thought and culture 
of being the most deliberate, despicable, and 
detestable impostor and charlatan combined, 
in all religious annals. 

But if the absolute alternative should even- 
tually be forced upon the anti-Christians, that 
the Jesus in question was either really the 
superhuman Son of God he claimed to be, 
or else such an impostor and charlatan, may he 
not have been the latter ? 

When the modern anti-supernaturalists ac- 
quire sufficient scientific courage squarely 
to discuss that question with the Christian, 
they will then soon enough discover whether 
that view of Jesus is merely an empty 
pistol held to their heads by the defend- 
ers of ancient orthodoxy, or whether, as 
Prof. Froschammer above impliedly admits, 
it is a pistol loaded to the very muzzle with 
death and destruction to every current or 
conceivable creed and system of the anti- 
supernatural. 

Meanwhile the prior question is, whether 
the absolute alternative can hereafter be 
fairly averted by the anti-supernaturalists, or 
whether it can only be vaulted and evaded— 
as it thus far surely has been, and that by all, 
from Paulus down to Herbert Spencer. 

Now, gentlemen, be pleased to come at 
once to close quarters with us Christians in 
regard to our belief in the great leading 
supernatural features of both Christ and 
Christianity. 

We perfectly agree with Renan: “The 
critical studies relating to the origin of Chris- 
tianity will only speak their deepest utter- 
ances when they shall be cultivated in a 
purely secular and non-religious spirit, ac- 
cording to the method of the Hellenists, 
the Moslems, the Hindoos, men strangers 
to all theology, who dream neither to ap- 
plaud nor to defame, neither to defend nor 
to overthrow the do, x 

We frankly and without reserve throw down 
to you the gauntlet in all these investigations, 
to do precisely what Huxley justly says we 
ought to do, and that/‘is, “‘to follow reason 
and fact in singleness and honesty of pur- 
pose, wherever they may lead, in the faith 
that a hell of honest men will be more en- 
durable than a paradise full of angelic shams.” 
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But before we will abandon our belief as | demand,—what you have thus far plainly 
Christians in the great leading supernatural | failed to give us,—namely, good and valid 
features of either Christ or Christianity, we | reasons for our doing so. 


OLD AND BLIND. 


GALLANT Gray-beard, can’t you see 
You unconscionable bat, you— 
While you play the devotee, 
That the girl is laughing at you ? 


You were handsome in your day, 
You are weli preserved and thrifty, 

And your manners, one may say, 
Are superb, but—you are fifty ! 


Don’t be foolish, now you're old, 
Flirting in this feeble fashion,— 

Trying on a hearth grown cold 
To re-light a boyish passion. 


You have had your day of youth, 

With its tender freaks and fancies; 
You have known a woman's truth, 

And have lived Love's sweet romances. 


Ay, I know her lips are red; 

True, her curls are black and glossy; 
Yes, she bears a dainty head, 

And her eyes are sweet and saucy. 


But she knows you act a part, 

While you try to tease and please her, 
Knows, Old Make-Believe, your heart 

Is as dead as Julius Cesar ;— 


Knows it, though a simple girl, 

And is laughing while you linger ;— 
Knows it well, and, like a curl, 

Winds you round her jeweled finger! 


But if you must act a part ; 
If you cannot drop your feigning, 
Feign you have not in your heart 
Such a thing as love remaining. 


Come and stand with me, my friend,— 
She'll permit you—never doubt her! 
Do as I do, and pretend 
Not to care a fig about her ! 
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Ir the French newspapers are read by the 
Solitary Prince, Yih-tsing, Emperor of 
China, His Celestial Highness must be 
very much diverted about this time. All 
Paris, and especially all Paris journalism, 
has been discussing this question: Whom 
dothe things belong to? The ex-Empress 
of the French, formerly Countess of Teba, 
or Mamselle Montijo, is administratrix of 
the last will and testament of the late 
L. N. Bonaparte. She claims, among other 
real and personal property, the Chinese 
mifseum at Fontainebleau. From her cool 
retreat at Chislehurst, she demands, in 
behalf of her son, the reputed heir to 
whatever property was left by her late 
husband, a vast number of works of art, 
curiosities, articles of virtuand sundry par- 
cels of real estate in and around Paris. It isin 
the Chinese collection, however, that we 
now have any special concern, as disinterest- 
ed observers of the little games of kings, 
emperors and political chess-players. 

Let us go back a few centuries. When 
China was Cathay and Pekin was Cambaluc, 
say about A. D. 1264, Kublai Khan made 
that city the seat of empire. In the time of 
the Tsin dynasty, that is to say, B. C. 222, 
it had been the capital; and when Kublai 
Khan, then in the meridian of life and at 
the zenith of his power, there fixed his 
residence, he built for himself a great and 
wonderful city of palaces and temples just 
outside the environs of Cambaluc. 

Doubtless, no such work of human 
hands has been seen on the earth since the 
time of Solomon; possibly, the famous 
hanging gardens of Babylon may have been 
somewhat more wonderful; but no other 
fabric was ever comparable to it for extent 
and magnificence. Messer Marco Polo, 
whose reputation as a champion romancer 
in his day, has since been replaced by the 
the honest renown which he deserves, says 
that the palace was enclosed by a wall of 
four miles in compass; that five gates 
opened on each side of this four-square 
mural defense; and that the palace was 
subdivided into innumerable temples, ki- 
osks and palaces. It was known, in fact, as 
“The One Hundred and Eight Temples.” 
Of the chief structure Marco says: “ You 
must know that it is the greatest Palace 
that ever was. The roof is very lofty and 
the walls of the palace are covered with 
gold and silver. They are also adorned 





with representations of dragons (sculptured 
and gilt,) beasts and birds, knights and 
idols, and sundry other subjects. And 
on the ceiliag, too, you see nothing but gold 
and silver and painting.” 

“The Hall of the Palace,” says the en- 
thusiastic old chronicler, who saw what he 
describes, “is so large that it could easily 
dine six thousand people ; and it is quite a 
marvel to see how many rooms there are 
besides. The building is altogether so 
vast, so rich, and so beautiful that no man 
on earth could design anything superior to it. 
The outside of the roof is all colored with ver- 
milion and yellow and green and blue and 
other hues,which are fixed with a varnish so 
fine and exquisite that they shine like cryst- 
al, and lend aresplendent luster to the Palace 
as seen from a great way round. The roof, 
too, is made with such great strength and 
solidity that it is fit to last forever. More- 
over on the north side of the Palace, about 
a bow-shot off, there is a hill which has 
been made by art from the earth dug out 
of the lake ; it is a good hundred paces in 
height and a mile in compass. This hill 
is entirely covered with trees that never 
lose their leaves, but remain ever green. 
And I assure you wherever a beautiful tree 
may exist, and the Emperor gets news of 
it, he sends for it and has it transported 
bodily with all its roots and the earth at- 
tached to them. No matter how big the 
tree may be, he gets it carried by his ele- 
phants ; in this way he has got together the 
most beautiful collection of trees in all the 
world. And he also caused the whole hill 
to be covered with ore of azure, which is 
very green. And thus not only are the trees 
all green, but the hill itself is all green 
likewise; and there is nothing to be seen 
on it that is not green; and hence it is 
called the GREEN Mount; and in good 
sooth ’tis named well.” 

Thus Marco Polo. Old Purchas, re- 
counted this wonderful story of The One 
Hundred and Eight Temples, called Xandu 
by Ramusio and described as Chandu by 
Friar Odoric. It was in “Purchas His 
Pilgrimes,” that Coleridge read the fasci- 
nating tale of Kublai Khan's magnificence, 
whereupon he dreamed the poem begin- 
ning: 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dom- decree ; 
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Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests, ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 


If we may believe the Venetian traveler, 
the fancy of the English poet took no 
liberty with the real facts. His verse is a 
marvelous minute picture of the wonders so 
floridly described by Marco, even to the 
Green Mount of Coleridge’s “ sunny spots 
of greenery.” In this luxurious retreat, 
too, it is quite possible that the great Khan, 
even while he was hospitably entfeating the 
noble Venetian, may have “ heard from far 
ancestral voices prophesying war.” 

To this fantastic dream of beauty, one 
hundred years later, came the victorious 
Ming, establishing in 1368 a native dynasty 
and driving the degenerate successors of 
Kublai Khan back to Outer Mongolia. 
Hither came a great and destroying army, 
ravaging Cambaluc and removing the seat 
of empire to Nanking. Not for long, how- 
ever, did the Ming dynasty degrade Kub- 
lai's capital; the second of the race re- 
turned to Pekin; and, though it is said 
that all traces of the works of the Mongols 
were swept from the earth, it is undoubtedly 
true that the foundation stones of Camba- 
luc became those of Pekin and that the 
solid walls of Xandu, which Marco says 
were “ fit to last forever,” suffered a change 
only into Yuen-Ming-Yuen, the summer 
Palace of a long line of Chinese emperors. 
Modern tradition has disputed the site of 
Xandu, Abbé Huc fixing it at Tolon-Nur, 
a dirty town on the borders of Tartary; 
but the weight of evidence favors the belief 
that the Summer Palace of the Chinese 
Emperors was built on the ruins of Kublai 
Khan's epic in stone. 

For our present purpose it is enough to 
know that the Yuen-Ming-Yuen of the 
later Chinese dynasty was a tolerably 
exact reproduction of the glorious pleasure 
dome decreed by the Great Khan. In the 
midst of the magical splendors of the place, 
a lake surrounded by evergreens, marble, 
granite and porphyry terraces, sparkled in 
the sun. Fifteen artificial hills, gemmed with 
graceful kiosks and temples, girded this 
charming spectacle. Over these enormous 
gardens rose a mountain of precipitou: 
black porphyry, terrace above terrace, belt- 
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ed with verdure and crowned with a beau- 
tiful temple of polished tiles which was 
approached by a giant double staircase of 
cut stone. The Marquis de Beauvoir, who 
visited the ruins of the Summer Palace in 
1867, says: “ Here were the glory of em- 
perors; here were the kiosks of in- 
numerable empresses, the casket full of 
pearls, and the golden columns, the enamels, 
the delicate china and the jade and red 
lacquer work; in a word, the choicest 
wonders of civilization, art and labor.” 
Others who saw these marvels before the 
torch of Western civilization had fired the 
costly pile, tell us of the vases of rare 
email cloisonné filled with artificial flowers 
of precious stones which decorated the 
terraces; of the matchless bronzes, the 
parcel-gilt images, the gold and bronze 
tigers, dragons and storks; and of the vast 
library which contained the history of China 
and its dependencies from the mythologic- 
al age to the nineteenth century. Wonder- 
ful stories, too, are told of the old times 
when the Emperor’s horses were littered 
on imperial yellow raw silk, half a foot 
thick, of the vast stores of treasures 
which illustrated the history of oriental art 
for thousands of uninterrupted years. 
The commonest objects of household use 
were decorated with unique designs, and 
the humble culinary vessels of the im- 
perial household were enriched with the 
products of a riotous, oriental fancy. 

To this treasure-house of art, in an evil 
hour, came an army from civilized Europe. 
A long series of disputes between the 
Chinese and French and English govern- 
ments culminated in open hostilities. In the 
nominal interests of the Christian religion, 
and with a hot desire for trade, the allied 
armies were pushed from the sea-coast to 
Pekin, in 1860. Lord Elgin represented 
Great Britain and Baron Gros the French 
Emperor, for Napolean was then at his 
zehith. The valuable Morny had not died; 
and the sun of Sedan was below the hori- 
zon. At the head of the French army was 
General Cousin-Montaubon, who won at 
the bridge of Pah-li-chiou the cross of the 
Legion of Honor and the title by which he 
is better known in French politics and 
history. The English forces were com- 
manded by that cool-blooded soldier, Sir 
Hope Grant. 

The Chinese, true to their ancient strat- 
egy, and fighting the strangers with un- 
equal weapons, resorted to every device of 
duplicity, cunning and treachery. After 
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the capture of the bridge of Pah-li-chiou 
had turned the position of the defenders 
of Pekin, the Emperor fled in great dis- 
may to Manchuria, where he subsequently 
died, overwhelmed with grief and mortifi- 
cation. Prince Kung, left temporarily in 
power at Pekin, held out against the Allies. 
San-ko-lin-sin, the generalissimo of the 
Imperial forces, had captured a flag of 
truce party, and had put to death some of 
its members. The Allies hesitated to 
bombard the city of Pekin, full of much 
people. To strike terror into the hearts of 
the chief men of the country, they resolved 
to destroy the summer palace of the Chi- 
nese Emperor, Yuen-Ming-Yuen. 

This undefended storehouse of art and 
treasure was first carefully stripped of its 
wealth, Montaubon vigilantly superintend- 
ing the burglary. Itwasthen fired. “For 
days,” says an eye-witness of this act of 
vandalism, “the gorgeous piles of build- 
ings were in flames. The clouds of black 
smoke from the fires, driven by the wind, 
hung over Pekin like a vast pall.” 

The rage and horror of the Chinese may 
not be described. No wonder they thought 
this the proper pastime of the outside bar- 
barians, the foreign devils, who were desti- 
tute of civilization, whose religion was ab- 
horrent and whose manners were swinish. 
No wonder that the fugitive Hien-fung 
sickened and died in far off Manchuria, 
where he heard of the burning of the won- 
derful palace of his ancestors. 

The booty was something enormous. 
The British seem to have been contented 
with a moderate share. Into the sacred 
temples and choice palaces the invaders 
poured like wild tribes of Indians, Mon- 
taubon’s men being in the advance. This 
was a religious spoiling of the Egyptians. 
The plunder of the British was sold on 
the spot, and the avails, with a share of 
the money found in the imperial treas- 
ury, was divided among the rank and file. 
After making some arrangement with the 
French soldiery, Montaubon collected the 
bulk of his loot for “the glory of France ” 

The surrender of one of the gates of 
Pekin, and the ratification of the coveted 
treaty of amity and commerce, terminated 
the campaign. Reluctantly leaving behind 
some immense bronze figures, which were 
too large to remove to the sea-coast, and 
breaking in fragments others whose metal 
was preciously inlaid, and laden with the 
richest spoils of modern warfare, Montau- 
bon returned to France. He was received 





with effusion and gratitude by the Em- 
peror, L. N. Bonaparte. Columbus, re- 
turning from the discovery of a new world, 
and bringing curious gifts of gems, gold, 
strange birds and docile savages, was not 
more welcome to the wedded sovereigns of 
Castile and Aragon than was Montaubon 
to the glory-desiring and needy Bonaparte. 
General de Cousin-Montaubon had won 
his red ribbon, his honors and his new 
title of the Count of Palikao. 

France rung with the fame of the 
mighty warrior who had conquered pagan- 
ism in China. The unique title of the new 
crusader tickled the Parisian fancy, and 
the priceless booty which he had brought 
not only shed luster on French arms, but 
set a new style of fashion which endured 
for nearly two entire months. Palikao and 
articles @ /a Chinoise entered into the refin- 
ed atmosphere of Paris. To the Empress 
the conquering hero gave a necklace of 
black diamonds, a personal gift of such 
rarity that it may be said its like no- 
where exists. Its whereabouts is now un- 
known, but it is supposed to have gone, bit 
by bit, to the pawnbroker’s. A few months 
after Sedan, before the fugitives from the 
Tuileries had time to collect themselves, 
some American couriosity - seekers in 
Naples saw at Castellani’s a mass of bril- 
liant gems which the famous dealer furtive- 
ly drew out of their hiding-place beneath 
his counter. Holding them by their tangle 
of barbaric gold setting, as one might lift 
a double-handful of strings of onions, he 
named what seemed a very small price for 
the lot. “Then you will not take them?” he 
said to his visitors, who shook their heads. 
“The stones are fine, but the setting is 
Asiatic.” He added in a semi-confidential 
tone, “They are French imperial.” Who 
had “spouted " Kublai Khan's jewels in 
Naples ? 

The bulk of the spoils of the Yuen- 
Ming-Yuen was set up as an imperial 
show. It was originally in the Louvre, 
but was afterwards arranged in the pal- 
ace at Fontainebleau, where it now remains. 
Many smaller articles of costly art and 
virtu found their way into private hands. 
Fleury, Morny, and other imperial favor- 
ites had their share of these “glories of 
France.” It is related that one of the ladies 
of the somewhat shaky court of Napoleon 
attended a ball, given in honor of the Bur- 
lingame embassy, decorated with a unique 
trophy from Yuen-Ming-Yuen. “Aon 
Dieu?” exclaimed an envious rival, “the 
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Mandarins will see you with this spoil, and 
there will be war!” The frightened belle, 
who coveted the smiles of the strangers 
from the Flowery Land, tore off her gems, 
and clapped them into her bosom. Sun 
Tajen, probably, never saw what went into 
or came out of the Summer Palace—ex- 
cept in Paris. 

When a party of young Orleans princes 
visited the ruins of the Summer Palace, a 
few years ago, it is recorded of them that 
they wept at beholding the savage desola- 
tion wrought by French hands in the name 
of France, civilization and religion. They 
could not refrain from tears when they re- 
flected that the nation which their family 
was born to rule had been disgraced in 
that sad day of pillage and fire. Possibly, 
if the splendid booty of Yuen-Ming-Yuen 
had been emptied into the coffers of the 
trifty Bourbons, rather than the eager 
hands of the Bonaparte parvenu, their eyes 
had then been dry. 

Politicians know little, and care less, 
about art. Mr. Rouher, in behalf of the ex- 
Imperial Claimant, has insisted that the Pa- 
likao trophies do not belong to France, but 
to Eugénie; that they are not objects of 
art, but merely private curiosities, acquired 


by the Bonapartes during their reign. Nay, 
even, it is asserted that Palikao gave all 


these rare things to Eugénie. Were they 
his. to give? If Montaubon committed 
arson and burglary at Yuen-Ming-Yuen, 
he did it at the expense of France, and his 
booty was French. 

It is curious to note that the disputants 
leave out of all discussion the means by 
which these treasures were secured. It is 
well. There need be no debate as to the 
law of nations which sanctions the pillage 
of an invaded country. But, while the 
burning of the Summer Palace, near Pekin, 
cannot have been forgotten, and the im- 
perial loot has been scarcely ten years in 
France, the less said about the German 
vandals at Versailles the better. What 
concerns France now to know is to whom 
do these articles belong, not how they came 
into French possession. The Allies held a 
pistol at the ear of China, saying, “ Trade 
or die.” Before they let loose the strug- 
gling Asiatic they picked his pocket, and 
burned his house over his head. That 
they also destroyed the records of cent- 
uries of oriental history was only an in- 
cident in the hurried drama. 

An impartial stranger must see that the 
popular claim to the imperial booty is the 





more righteous one. The Chinese Museum 
is a collection of works of art; its choice 
examples of inlaid enamel, its vases of 
jade, rare designs in bronze and articles in 
red lacquer are worthy the study and imi- 
tation of a nation of artistic producers. 
The emaux cloisonnés, for delicacy of ex- 
ecution, purity of color and grace of de- 
sign, surpass anything in the world, far 
excelling, as one French authority com- 
placently remarks, those exhibited at the 
Kensington Museum by the British Gov- 
ernment. We can guess how the British 
Crown came into possession of these rare 
things, which, like those at Fontainebleau, 
are monuments of a lost art. 

M. Rouher, attorney for the young heir 
of Napoleon, who is pining at Chislehurst 
in the poverty of five million francs, founds 
the claim of his piteous clients on the asser- 
tion that the spoils of Palikao are merely 
curiosities. As works of art they would 
become the property of the Crown (if 
there be a Crown), under an old decree of 
the Emperor himself. Scarcely had the 
Prince-President assumed the imperial pur- 
ple when he ordered a Senatus consultum, by 
which it was made law that all objects of 
art in imperial palaces whether purchased 
by the Crown or the State, should forever 
become the property of the former. This 
was aimed against the Bourbons, some of 
whose purchases were still stored in impe- 
rial houses. It cuts off the splendid plun- 
der wrested from the descendants of Kub- 
lai Khan, unless the bronzes, enamels and 
other precious works are merely Chinese 
curiosities. 

To the credit of the lady who has re- 
tired from the business of imperialism, it 
should be said that she is not disposed to 
insist in taking actual possession of the 
loot of Yuen-Ming-Yuen. Such a vast 
amount of material, magnificent though it 
is, would be an incumbrance to the people 
at Chislehurst. She is willing to sell out 
her claim cheap for cash. The museum 
may remain in France for the education 
of artists, artisans and archzological stu- 
dents, but the administratrix of L. N. 
Bonaparte’s estate must have the value of 
this curious piece of property. 

And this, we should remember, is only 
one item in several, the sum total value of 
which is about six million francs. It must 
be confessed that, notwithstanding the dis- 
astrous closing of the imperial venture in 
France, the family have done well in 
money matters. Mamselle Montijo brought 
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no fortune to the Tuileries but her pretty 
face and charming manners. Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was ever in light marching 
order; his ante-imperial debts were his 
only impedimenta. If this strange pair of 
adventurers went into France empty, they 
came away full. Hard-headed and practic- 
al men will ask how these poverty-stricken 
people managed to earn so much money 
in so short atime. But royalty is a queer 
game. 

If the young Emperor of China, in the 
ennui of his gilded seclusion, should 
chance to light upon the Paris debate over 
the possession of the treasures of his an- 
cestors, he may, as we have said, find di- 
version. It would possibly be well for 
him and for China if he should consider 
the strange mutations through which these 
coveted stores have passed. Yih-tsing 
may not be a philosopher; emperors,—least 
of all young emperors,—are not likely to 
philosophize. But he might reflect that the 
fabled palace of the great Khan has van- 
ished from the face of the earth; even its site 
is a historical problem. The stony poem 





which the conquerors of Kublai’s succes- 
sors built, in emulation of his pleasure 
dome, is a blackened heap of ruin; the 
few fragments of beauty which there re- 
main make more pathetic the desolation of 
its magnificence. The accumulation of 
centuries of refined labor and barbaric 
plunder, scattered or increased by a long 
line of potentates,—Tartar, Mongol and 
Manchu,—whose names are lost in the dim 
twilight of history, is to-day squabbled 
over by the friends and enemies of a fam- 
ily who were of yesterday. From this 
curious incident, which momently at- 
tracts attention, there stretches a chain 
of historic events reaching back into hazy 
antiquity. It is but a step from the 
Khan to the Emperor ; between them how 
much human pomp has come and gone ; 
how many lives have fretted their brief 
day ; how many rulers, whose figures filled 
a large space in their time, have gone 
down into silence and oblivion. The glory 
of the earth perishes, whether its wearer 
sleep in the mausoleum of Kublai Khan 
or in the theatrical chapel at Chislehurst. 


EARTHEN PITCHERS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A coupLe of hours later Goddard, bus- 
tling into the little railway station, in and out 
of which an engine was puffing sleepily, 
ran against Kit. 

“ Going up to town, Graff?” airily. 

“Yes.” But he waited to buy his ticket 
and count the change before finishing the 
sentence. His only defense for his heavy 
bucolic self against this tricksy little Ariel 
in marvelous attire was a stiff formality. 
“T am going up with Miss Derby, Mr. 
Goddard. Probably you know better than 
| why she limits her visit to Lewes to one 
day.” 

“Jane going? 
am I; so am I! 
her, my dear boy. 


Now that is lucky. So 
You need not go up with 
Not the slightest neces- 


sity. I'll take charge of Jane.” 

“T shall escort my cousin home again,” 
drily. 

“ Certainly,” cried Goddard. “ Delight- 
ed to have you of the company. Well, 





I'll go in the car and hunt Jenny up if 
you'll buy my ticket and check my trunk,” 
tossing him his porte-monnaie, and disap- 
pearing in the car. 

Jane sat alone. She was dressed with 
scrupulous plainness ; the shabby alpaca 
and unbecoming hat with its flat bows 
had given her the sort of dismal comfort 
which a widow takes in the blackness 
of her new veil. A book, and newspaper, 
and box of gum-drops, which Kit had pro- 
vided for the journey, lay on her lap, while 
her eyes were closed. Niel glanced at the 
colorless fat face. 

“ Why, Jenny! homesick for the office ?” 

“You here! Niel?” 

“Ves, to be sure. Don't look so wild. 
Did I waken you? You look ready to 
cry. Lucky I chanced on this train, isn’t 
it ?” dropping into the seat beside her. He 
had doffed his sailor shirt and trousers, 
and wore the carefully unpretending clothes 
fit for Chestnut street. 

“ Why have you left—left your friend?” 
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Jane could not force the name to her 
tongue. 

“ Audrey? 
capital plan ! 
noon, and every moment some detail ar- 


Oh, Jane! Ihave the most 
It occurred to me this after- 


ranges itself. I want to smooth the way 
for her in the world—like the messengers 
who ran before the king, you remember, 
eh? Prepare the way. You must help, 
too, a little later. 1 know every prima 
donna and tenore that has sung in this 
country. They'll furnish introductory let- 
ters to whatever master I select for her in 
Europe. Twoor three years of study, with 
such hints as I shall give her as to changes 
in public taste;—then she comes home— 
our influence can command every musical 
critic in New York, and Boston, and at 
home—you furnish the popular squibs, 
anecdotes, etc., etc.,—first nights, a packed 
jury of our own choosing,—oh! success 
is certain! No such true artist has ever 
sung on American boards.” 

Jane sat up erect. “You mean your 
wife to appear in opera?” 

“Wife! Why, didn’t you know? She 
would not marry me. It all seems so long 
ago, what with packing and so on, that I 
had really forgotten to tell you. No. She 
is vowed to her art. Audrey Swenson is 
an uncommonly sensible woman, Jane. 
And heroic. The woman who refuses mar- 
riage to devote herself to any art, is a 
daughter of the gods, divinely taller than the 
rest of her sex. Why, what’s the matter? 
Are you ill, Jane? Is the car—?” 

“The motion has made her dizzy, that 
is all,” said Graff, quietly, from where he 
sat, unnoticed, opposite. He brought her 
a glass of water, and fanned her with a 
handkerchief smelling of a horrible sachet 
powder, a queer twinkle in his eye when- 
ever he glanced toward Goddard. “ You 
do not choose your subjects carefully 
enough,” he remarked as he took his seat 
again, and turned his back to them. 

_ Goddard sat silent for along time. Could 
it be the loss of him that had so chilled and 
aged Jenny in a few days? Did the child 
care for him then so much? Jane was 
really a year older than himself, but he 
thought of her as quite a tender baby, and 
felt his heart ache to pain with her suffer- 
ing. After all, it was pleasant to be coming 
back to the club, and the gossip of studios 
and newspa offices, and to Christian 
clothes for himself, and to women who did 
not wear bathing suits in mid-day. Jenny 
meant all these things to him. He could 








not understand why she sat so stiff and im- 
movable beside him. She did not seem at 
all relieved that he had not married Audrey, 
and was coming back toher. “ For really 
Jenny is quite as necessary to me as my 
pipe, or old dressing-gown, or any other 
comfort. The woman I marry must marry 
her too, I suppose.” 

Just as he reached this sage conclusion 
the train rushed into a fresh cut in the 
road, the high banks of dripping clay over- 
topping the cars at either side. And then 
—Heaven knows how it all came about! 
It was the one experience which Goddard 
never described, and which Jane never 
used as material. It was a grating sound 
and a convulsive shriek or two of the en- 
gine, and then a blinding crash and dark- 
ness. When light and consciousness came 
to Goddard, he was quite assured that he 
was dead. A weight seemed to have been 
taken from his brain, which turned back as 
from an airy height, to look at life again. 

He was lying on the muddy roadside, 
his head in a woman’s arms. There wasa 
horrible smell of cinders and burning wood. 
Opening his eyes at last, he saw the crowd 
far off, the green branches of a sycamore 
rustling between him and the sky, and 
close beside him Jane Derby’s homely, 
familiar face. 

“TI am not dead, then ?” 

She shook her head, the tears coming 
too fast for her to speak. How strangely 
dear the ugly face showed itself to him at 
that ! 

The crowd came and went; there was a 
wild uproar and confusion; dust and soot 
whirled past in clouds; the engines shriek- 
ing; shapeless masses, covered with coats, 
carried by on boards; but, through all, the 
steady eyes of the woman never moved 
from his, and her hand chafed his head. 
Eyes and hands were dragging him back 
to life, he felt, by some power stronger 
than magnetism. “O God, I want to 
live!” he cried, to help her, if he could. 
How he hated the grave then, as never be- 
fore! It was then, halting on the preci- 
pice of death, that Niel Goddard thought 
how steadily these eyes had always turned 
towards him; and the fingers (he could 
not help laughing inwardly to remember 
how thick and pudgy they were!) had love 
in their very touch. Who, besides, of all 
his hosts of followers and admirers in the 
life he had almost let slip from him, was 
true to him as this woman? Not one. 
What was there, besides her love, secure 
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and stable for him to build the future on? 
“Tu es Petrus, Jenny.” This old, poor 
joke came back to his memory, and his 
lips moved with it, but made no sound. 

“ Did you speak, Niel ?” she whispered, 
bending her head. 

“Stoop closer, Jenny. Is it so that 
women bring back to life the men they 
love? Stay!” passionately holding her 
down with a grip like that of a dead man. 
“Tt is you who have given me life to-day 
Jenny. There is nothing for me to come 
back to in that life but you.” 

“ Ah, Niel!” disengaging herself with a 
laugh more sorrowful than any sigh, “ there 
are all the Audreys past, and all the Au- 
dreys to come. What am I?” 

“You are the only living being who loves 
me! Don’t desert me. This is no sudden 
fancy, as the others were,—I've loved you 
a good many years. There’s no happiness 
for either of us,” after a little pause, during 
which he looked up thoughtfully into the 
tree overhead, “ unless we are husband and 
wife. What do you say, Jenny?” 

She laid his head back on the grass 
quickly, and stood up, trembling violently, 
“T shall say nothing now. Your brain is 
diazy; the shock—thinking you were dead 
—and finding nobody but me under the 
tree—oh, I know how it was! I know. 
To-morrow : 

“You are growing ungrammatical, Jen- 
ny,” smiling. “ Very well; leave it until 
to-morrow,’ closing his eyes wearily. “By 
the way, where is Graff?” 

“ Yonder, helping the passengers out of 

the car. He carried you out.” 
. Goddard raised himself on his elbow. 
Graff, with one or two others, stood on a 
ledge of the cut, lifting the bodies, both 
dead and living, that were handed to him 
over the heaps of débris. Goddard watched 
him for a moment, and then gave @ sudden 
exclamation, for a sharp explosion took 
place just at the entrance to the cut, and 
a cloud of fiery white steam rushed up 
from some neglected boiler over Graff's 
body and head. He stood one instant, 
and then toppled and fell, like a log, into 
the ruins. 

“ He is gone !” cried Goddard. 

“Are you hurt? Did the steam reach 
you ?” said Jenny. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Eicut hours of Gluck; no wonder your 
head aches.” The old doctor, perceiving 








Audrey leave the piano, followed her, anx- 
ious and fussing, out into the garden. 

“It is not headache, nor is it Gluck,” 
she said, looking about, as if searching 
for something. A light, cold mist, almost 
amounting to rain, was chilling the air. 
She bared her head and shook her hair 
loose in it. 

“ Not enough breakfast, then ?” chirped 
the old man, after feeling her pulse. “You 
usually are a hearty eater, Audrey; that 
encouraged me as to your chances of suc- 
cess as an artist. The mill must have 
grist, my dear. Your great musicians have 
been men of strong physique,—kept the 
divine fire in the head burning with plenty 
of either beef or beer in the stomach. 
What do you expect to achieve on a soft- 
boiled egg? Go, take a walk on the sands 
and come back hungry, and after supper 
you can go to Gluck with some chance of 
comprehension.” 

Was it, then, only a lack of beef that 
made the day seem so empty? Audrey 
went alone to the garden gate, and stood 
with her hands clasped over her head, in 
her old habit, when dull or ill at ease. 

It had been a day of hard, faithful work; 
yet when she looked for the recompense it 
did not come. 

All music was unmeaning to her ; her own 
voice, harsh and unable. The truth was, 
Audrey, like every worker mastering his 
tools, found them master ‘her for the mo- 
ment. Was Art, then, nothing but technical 
rules ; a sequence of facts inexorable and 
material as a mathematical problem? She 
went out of doors, as other women come to 
their firesides, for the cheer and comfort of 
her real home, but it was not there. Mother 
Nature had no word for her child to-day. 
Nature, living, eternal, restful, was not 
there. Nothing was there but heaps of 
grains of sand, and a vast wash of water. 
If sea or shore had other meaning, she 
was blind and deaf to it. 

Now the loss of this subtle, cheery greet- 
ing which Audrey was wont to receive as 
soon as she went out from the house, chill- 
ed and disheartened her as none of us, 
probably, can comprehend. She walked 
on down the beach. The driving mist 
crossed the field of the sea like solid walls 
advancing from horizon to horizon. 

“ Fine weather for the late ploughing!” 
said an incisive voice behind her. “ What 
on earth, Audrey Swenson, are you doing 
without a water-proof? ” 

“I'l! bring it at once, Aunt Ann,” said 
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Audrey, who always conceded every step 
of the way in advance to Mrs. Graff. 

“What ails you, child?” looking curi- 
ously in her eyes. “ You're either sick or 
you’re unhappy, and there is no use in deny- 
ing it.” 

“Uncle Tom says too much music and 
too little beef accounts for my ailment,” 
laughed Audrey. 

“ Very likely. Though I never approved 
of girls eating meat. It ruins the complex- 
ion. You ought to have spent the day 
with me. I was putting up tomatoes, can- 
ning catsup and soy. Of course, you don’t 
know how to make good soy?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Now,” after a moment’s angry pause, 
in which Aunt Ann was striving to control 
her temper, “don't you think it would be 
more to the purpose if you would spend 
part of the day in my kitchen or sewing- 
room, than wandering on this beach in all 
kinds of weather? How can you ever 
govern or manage a house without knowl- 
edge of this kind ?” 

It was impossible to irritate Audrey. 
“ But I shall not have a house to manage,” 
she said smiling. 

“Why, you area woman. You cannot 
shirk your real work forany whim. No- 
body can do that, and not suffer for it in 
the long run. There’s Pike going down 
to the breakwater. The lazy scamp en- 
gaged to bring me my blue fish for salting 
down, last week, and not one have I seen. 
They are all alike, these fellows,” and off 
she went, her feet leaving hollows in the 
sand with every firm, swift step. 

The world about her seemed dumber 
and more unmeaning after that. For the 
first time in her life, Audrey doubted. The 
something which spoke to her in sun or sea 
was intangible ; might be but the dream ofa 
dream, or as her uncle said, only the attrac- 
tion of matter for matter; but tomatoes 


and salt fish, and a comfortable, well order- 


ed household, these were realities. What, 
if she had made a mistake? What, if, 
though there were such a voice, she had 
no power to comprehend or interpret it? 
She might spend years in hard work such as 
this of to-day, and find herself a poor, un- 
able failure after all. And yet— As she 
turned to go home, she looked toward the 
far sea-line, behind which the ships, phan- 
tom-like, were going down. So they went 
down year after year. There was a great 
unknown world of men and women beyond, 
which she had meant to reach some day. 








The welcome and the friends waiting 
for her there had grown real things to her 
in her lonely fancies. Surely there was 
there some one for whom fish and tomatoes 
and household drudgery were not the best 
of life? She had something to say to such 
a one—something which ached and pained 
in her breast now. It would give her a 
share in their joy or their sorrow. Some 
day she would be able to utter it clearly. 

Until that day nothing should turn her 
from her work. 

At that moment she perceived half a 
dozen of men hurrying from the little sta- 
tion on the beach down the road. As they 
came near they consulted for a moment, 
and then one or two left the others and 
came towards her. They were in trouble, 
she saw, and it was usual for people in 
trouble in the town to come to Audrey or 
her uncle. 

“ Well, what is it, Ben? ” 

“ There’s been an accident on the train 
up totown this morning, Miss Swenson, 
and there is a car just run in with some of 
the dead and wounded. Mr. Grafi—” 

But she threw out her hand to silence 
him, and turning, walked swiftly away. 

“She might ha’ stayed to hear the rest 
on’t,” grumbled Pike, who had built a good 
deal on her behavior when she heard the 
news for his evening's gossip. 

“ She couldn’t bearit. She was stunned,” . 
said good-humored Ben. “She's gone 
straight to Mrs. Graff's house. They're cou- 
sins, you know.” 

Dead? Kit dead? How heavy this 
shawl about her headwas! She dropped it 
on the sand as she went, but the weight 
on her breast was still heavy to suffocation. 
What was her fantastic dream of voices and 
mother Nature now? Here was reality— 
torn bodies and shattered cars, and coffins, 
and Kit— 

Why it was only yesterday he had been 
planning his whole life out for her, and she 
had laughed at it and at him. Now it was 
over and gone. She suddenly saw his face 
and hands as she had seen them last night 
as he carried Jane out from the quicksand, 
big, and red, and covered with mud. 

“He's a good fellow—a good fellow!” 
she said, and then stopped, shocked at her- 
self. Any of these men would have said 
as much for Kit. Had she, a woman, 
nothing tenderer to give to her old play- 
mate? He had always loved her so faith- 
fully, too. If he were dead, perhaps he 
would know why— 
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She had reached the gate of the Graff 
house. A crowd of dark, whispering fig- 
ures stood about it, but made way for her. 
A lamp, lighted hastily, flared and smoked 
without its chimney on the hall table, and 
Audrey thought, as one thinks of absurd 
trifles in the face of sudden horror, how 
her aunt Ann’s head would wildly shake 
at the sight of it. 

The parlor was vacant; the door from 
it open into Mrs. Graff's chamber beyond; 
by the gray, dreary twilight in the row of 
square windows, she could see a large fig- 
ure on the bed, covered with blankets, the 
face hidden in white bandages. The silence 
of death was in the room. 

Death? She looked about her quickly. 
There was the bare floor, the chairs with 
the von Graff coat of arms worked in dingy 
chenille, Kit’s portrait when he was a red- 
cheeked baby in laces. Kit and she had 
been every day in this room together, ever 
since that portrait was painted. 

Old Doctor Dorn, who saw her from 
the bed-chamber, came out. “Be calm, 
Miss Swenson,” he whispered, heavily. 
“ Do not disturb his last moments by any 
outcry. He has asked for you.” 

“ He is alive, then ?” 

“Well, yes,” with doubtful solemnity ; 
“he still lives. But come in. He has 
asked for you. It is always my opinion 
that the wishes of the dying should be 
gratified, when it is feasible.” 

Aunt Ann’s voice, shriller than usual, 
through excessive pain, was heard at the 
moment. “What do you want with her, 
my son? She’s down wandering on the 
beach, I suppose. Let your mother nurse 
you. She’s a poor, do-less creature; she 
never cared for you as she ought.” 

Kit’s voice was feeble and hoarse. “On 
the beach! I shall die before she comes !” 

Audrey went in, passing quickly before 
the doctor. Mrs. Graff would have moved 
from where she stood by his side, but 
Audrey, with her large, firm hands on the 
little woman’s shoulders, pushed her gently 
down. 

“Not your place,” she said, humbly, 
and knelt down by the bed. “I am here, 
Kit.” 

He put his hand out feebly, and she took 
it in hers. 

The evening darkened: they brought a 
lamp, and placed it where the light fell on 
him. The crowd without (a quiet. grave 
crowd, being sea-coast people) disappeared 
one by one across the sands. Doctor 





Swenson and his compeer, the village phy- 
sician, shabby and ponderous as his sad- 
dle-bags, which lay on the table, sat side 
by side by the foot-board. Mrs. Graff 
stooped over her boy silently, wetting band- 
ages; but still Audrey knelt motionless, 
her hand immovable in his. 

Once when he spoke, they all leaned for- 
ward to listen. “It’s all for you, if I die, 
Audrey. My farm. Mother’s provided 
for. I only cared for it for you.” 

“It would appear to me to be proper,” 
whispered Doctor Dorn, “to send for a 
lawyer, and let him make his will.” But 
Audrey, with an imperative gesture, com- 
manded silence. 

“ Audrey!” 

“T am here.” 

“IT must speak to you alone.” 

They drew back, and Audrey stooped 
closer to catch the broken whisper. “ I've 
been selfish,” said poor Kit; “ but you were 
all I had. The other young men had 
cared for a dozen girls; but I loved you 
since we were little together. I want you 
to forget that I worried you for your love, 
if I die. I want you to forget me, and be 
happy. If there is anybody else, Audrey 
." He stopped. The big hand grew 
cold in hers. 

“ There’s nobody else,” and Audrey,with 
that queer, loyal smile of hers, held his 
hand tighter. 

“There will be. You never loved me 
as a wife ought to love her husband. When 
he comes, and you marry him, be sure that 
I am glad of it. It was just you I cared 
for—to make you happy, that was all.” 

He held her fingers tightly, but did not 
speak again. Presently she knew by his 
breathing that he was asleep; his hand fell 
from hers. Mrs. Graff stole gently up, 
caught her by the shoulder, and drew her 
out of the room. 

“ Audrey, did my boy ask you to marry 
him now ?” 

“No.” 

“You must do it then. He is dying; he 
has but a few hours to live, and you see 
how every thought is foryou. You surely 
will not refuse him any comfort you can 
give him?” 

“Marry him? Marry him?” 

“Good God! the girl is stone! Any 
woman would be proud of my boy's love. 
You can make his last hour happy, and 
you will not do it; yet you love him, Au- 
drey Swenson ?” 

“TIT love Kit, yes.” 





She walked to the 
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window. There was the look of a caged 
animal in her blue eyes. To go out—out 
—if but for a moment to the sea and free 
air, and leave this death and breathless 
pressure behind! 

“Then why not marry him? 
be but the saying of a word or two. 
will not be bound to him but an hour 

“ And who the deuce authorized you to 
say that ?” demanded Dr. Swenson, shrilly, 
at her back. “The boy is in no more 
danger of dying than you, Ann Graff. It’s 
all that old humbug, Dorn,” he growled. 
“Don’t let it fret you, Audrey, and do you 
go back to your bandages, Ann, arid you'll 
have your darling about in a week.” 

“ He'll live ?” Mrs. Graff rose, and stag- 
gered to the door. “Live,” she muttered 
again, as she .went in. 

“Ves, and better for him he had died,” 
ejaculated the old man. “A pretty mess 
you would have made of your life, Audrey, 
if I had not come in. To marry that 
man !” 

Audrey raised her head indignantly. 
“Why should I not marry him? Any woman 
might be proud of his love.” 

“Yes, yes,” so his mother says. “Hen 
and chick crow alike. Kit's well enough, 
good, honest creature; but not the sort of 
man to interfere with your career as an art- 
ist. To begin with, he is a beggar. Gives 
you his farm indeed! It is not his to 
give, as I happen to know. The law suit 
which was settled yesterday in Wilming- 
ton, concerning lands held as crown gifts by 
the heirs, will take from him the best part 
of his property. A very homceopathic por- 
tion of it will be left.” 

“Kit,” said Audrey calmly, after the 
first twinge of pity, “ is not a man depend- 
ent on property. He can earn his living 
in a dozen ways.” 

“He could before this accident.” 

She turned on him quickly. “ You told 
me he was safe? How is he hurt?” 

“ Better he had died in my opinion. The 
man is blind for life.” 

It was a long time béfore Audrey an- 
swered him. She stood still by the win- 
dow. 

“He has nothing left then? Nothing?” 
she said. 

Her uncle replied, but she did not seem 
to hear his answer. She was looking down 


It would 
You 


” 





at the sea and at the shore, as one who 
goes from them inland to see them no more. 
She turned at last, and opening the 





who was alone with him, with one quick 
look at her face, drew back and left her 
there. 

“ Kit,” she said, taking his hand again 
in hers; “ Kit.’ 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“Your mother has told you, you will 
live ?” 

“Yes, she has told me.” 

“ Would it make your life worth more, if 
I should come and share it with you ?” 

“ Audrey!” he tried to stretch out his 
hands to her, and vainly strove to open the 
closed eyes. 

“TI will come, then,” she said quietly, 
and, stooping over him, kissed for the first 
time the poor scorched lips. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


GopDARpD did not repent the next day of 
his resolution to marry Jenny, or, if he did, 
he found it easier to drift lazily into mar- 
riage, than once in, to get out of the current. 
Jane, on the other hand, had too much 
tact to startle him by her happiness, or 
by the necessity of any change in his habits 
ormanners. Matters jogged on as usual 
for a month or two, when they found that 
nothing interfered with their being married 
at once. Jenny had her new winter dresses 
ready, and Goddard decided that he could 
begin his new book with better chances of 
success in the quiet of the Delaware farm- 
house, with Jane to keep off society. 

One evening, therefore, when Jenny had 
her usual Saturday reception, Goddard 
mentioned in a casual way to their most 
intimate friends that Miss Derby and he 
had been married the day before, and 
everybody was quick enough to take the 
cue, and to express neither superfluous 
surprise nor congratulation. 

Mr. Burgess, indeed, noted the incident 
eagerly, as an illustration of the habit of 
young girls in American society to drop 
casually into a church, and be married 
while out on a morning stroll. 

Parr Chalkley, who would have had a 
lingering flirtation with Jenny, had she 
belonged to the proper set in Philadelphia, 
sent her the next day a wedding present 
of a jeweled dressing case, which God- 
dard appropriated and used ever after. 
Shively the publisher, too, hearing of the 
matter, presented Jenny with a paid up 
policy of her husband's life, for ten thousand 
dollars which she put carefully away. 





His mother. 


door went up to Kit’s bed. 


But eight years have passed since then, 
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and there appears to be little risk for the 
insurance companies. Goddard has grown 
fat and scant o’ breath. His wife and their 
three boys live on the farm the year round, 
which, under Jenny’s management has in- 
creased in both acres and quality, until it 
now yields a larger income than any other in 
thecounty. Jenny herself has softened and 
brightened into a genial, gentle and hand- 
some middle age. Her gowns are turned 
and re-turned until they are too ragged to 
give away, and her boys are taught to wear 
the coarsest cloth and eat the plainest food, 
but the keen delight of her life is to see 
Goddard in the finest of linen, and to pre- 
pare little surprises for him of. gifts of 
choice jewelry or rare old editions. He 
always spends the peach season at the farm, 
bringing a party of clever fellows down 
from town; but in winter he remains in 
Philadelphia, as it is necessary for him 
to be near libraries, and to receive a weekly 
mail from Europe, in the preparation of the 
great treatise on Modern Art which he is 
going to write. Jenny sold an acre or two 
to enable him to go to the Vienna Expo- 
sition, as, she said, that would aid him 
so materially in his studies, to that especial 
end. A party of young journalists, musi- 
cians, etc., went over to New York to see 
him off. None of them mentioned to Mrs. 
Goddard that Miss Roberts, the noted paint- 
er of da nature morte, was on the Scotia. 
She is Niel’s last intimate friend; Mrs. 
Goddard does not usually share in these 
pure and platonic friendships. However, 
all the world knows that Niel’s thirsty soul 
requires such spiritual refreshment occa- 
sionally, and society is not niggardly, now- 
a-days ; it knows how to regard with liber- 
al eye the needs and frailties of genius. If 
Jane does not share in its magnanimous 
view of the young women who run after 
her brilliant husband, she, at least, has 
enough of her old tact and good sense to 
laugh at them secretly, knowing they can- 
not touch her hold on him. 

She drives over to Lewes now and then, 
to give her advice to her cousin Kit and 
his wife, for, since her Aunt Ann became 
too old to move about, the household affairs, 
Jane fancies, need supervision from an ex- 
perienced eye. She went over last Octo- 
ber to see if the canning, pickling, etc., 
had been properly attended to, and 


found they had all been forgotten until 
too late. 

“One can so easily buy those things,” 
said Audrey, calmly. 


“T suppose I shall 


always be a bad housekeeper, Mrs. God- 
dard.” 

Audrey is always calm; and what en- 
rages Jane still more, her big, handsome 
husband (there is no handsomer man in 
Sussex county than Kit Graff), whatever 
she may do or leave undone, follows her 
with the same contented, adoring eyes; for 
Kit, after a few years of partial blindness 
recovered his sight, and by dint of hard 
work and shrewd management was able to 
buy back a large share of his property. 
During these years, while he was both blind 
and helpless, his wife supported the fami- 
ly by giving music lessons to all the child- 
ren in the neighborhood. Her old uncle 
opposed her bitterly, and made a queer 
speech in Jane’s hearing. . | 

“Don’t make a market of your birth- 
right,” he said, “ hide it, bury it in a napkin 
if you will. You sold yourself, but don’t 
sell that for your own selfish ends, or God 
will punish you.” 

“ My birthright is to love,” said Audrey, 
and laid her hand on her husband's arm. 

Jane always thought the old man half 
crazy before that, and was not particularly 
grieved to hear, soon afterwards, that he was 
dead. “ People with such odd notions,” 
she said, “ were better in some other sphere 
and society than this. Not take your tal- 
ent into the market, indeed! What were 
we commanded to do with them, except to 
trade, and to trade for usury, too?” 

Her sharp little speeches and sarcasms 
trouble Audrey no more than the buzzing 
of wasps in the window-pane. Jane, who 
likes almost everybody (though she loves 
nobody but her husband) does not like Kit 
Graff's wife, and would only be glad of a 
ground for quarreling with her. But 
people can only quarrel on trifles, and 
Audrey takes no heed of trifles. Mean- 
while she goads Jane to desperation. She 
works hard to make money, and lets it slip 
from her like water. She knows nothing 
of “good society,” yet her manner is so 
simple and rare that even Jane pays her 
unwilling homage. She cares nothing for 
dress, but her plain clothes hang upon her 
like the bathing rig of old, with the grand 
grace of the drapery of an antique statue. 
No wife could be more loving and cheerful 
with Kit. Yet, unconsciously, she gives 
you the impression that she has her own 
home and her own people elsewhere, and 
will be gone to them presently. 

After Jane had paid them her last visit, 





Graff went with Audrey and their little 























girl down to the beach to watch the tide 
come in. He seemed glad to be rid of the 
closeness of the air in-doors, and of Jane’s 
gossip, and to rejoice in his own fashion in 
the sun and sea. 

“The thermometer is at 78,” he says. 
“ Audrey, that is very good for this time of 
year. These are fine swells, too. Watch 
for the big tenth one, little sweetheart.” 


But Audrey ties the child’s shoe indif- | 


ferently. The sun is heat to her now, and 
the sea, water. 

Presently, when evening begins to gather, 
and the sunset colors the sky and the pools 
in the marshes behind them, blood-red, and 
the sea washes into their feet, dark and 
heavy, with subdued cries and moans, as 
though all the love and unappeased long- 
ing of the world had gone down into it, 
and sought to find speech in it, Audrey 
takes up the child, and begins to hush it 
on her breast, singing a little cradle song, 
a simple chant with which she was always 
crooning it to sleep. 
so joyful, so full of the unutterable brooding 
tenderness of mother’s love, that Kit, who 
cares little for music, finds his heart swell 
and his eyes dim. 

“ Your uncle and that Goddard,” he ob- 
serves, “used to think you had a pretty 
talent for music, Audrey. You were going 
to teach the whole world by your songs, I 
remember. But that little tune is all you 
ever made, eh ?” 

“ That is all.” 

“And nobody ever heard it but Baby 
and me. However, it’s very pretty, very 
pretty. And it was lucky your uncle taught 
you as thoroughly as he did. 


Chey served their purpose very-well, though 
your voice is quite gone with teaching.” 


THE 


SPRING 1N WINTER. 


It is so hopeful, | 


Your scales | 
and notes helped us over a rough place. | 





He got up presently, and strolled up the 
beach. 

When he was out of sight, a flock of king- 
birds flew up from the hedges of bay 
bushes, and lighted near her, turning on 
her their bright black eyes with a curious 
look of inquiry. When was it they had 
looked at her so before ? 

For one brief moment the tossing waves, 
the sand dunes, the marshes put on their 
| dear old familiar faces. Old meanings, old 
voices came close to her as ghosts in the 
sunlight. The blood rushed to her face, 
her blue eyes lighted. She buried her 
hands in the warm white sand. She held 
the long salt grass to her cheeks. She 
seemed to have come home to them again. 
“Child,” they said to her, as the statues 
to Mignon, “where hast thou stayed so 
long?” 

It seemed to her that she must answer 
them. She began to sing, she knew not 
what. But the tones were discordant, the 
voice was cracked. Then she knew that 
| whatever power she might have had was 

quite wasted and gone. She would never 

hear again the voice that once had called to 
| her. 

She rose then, and, taking up her child, 
went to the house, still looking in its face. 
Kit joined her, and was dully conscious 
that she had been troubled. “ You're not 
vexed at what I said down there, eh?’ he 
asked. “ You're not really sorry, that you 
leave nothing to the world but that little 





song ?” 
“I leave my child,” said Audrey; 
repeating after awhile, “I leave my 
child.” 


Her husband, at least, was sure that she 
made no moan over that which might have 
| been and was not. 


END. 


—_ 


SPRING 
For me there is no rarer thing 


Than, while the winter’s lingering, 
To taste the blessedness of spring ? 


VoL. VIT.—46 





IN WINTER. 


Were this the spring, I now should sigh 
That aught were spent ;—but rich am I! 
Untouched spring’s golden sum doth lie. 
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CHAPTER FIRST 


THE HURRICANE OF 1865—CRIES 
A BALLOON CARRIED AWAY 
—FIVE PASSENGERS—WHAT 
BALLOON CAR. 


IN THE AIKR— 
IN A WATER SPOUT 
TOOK PLACE IN A 


“ ARE we going up again ?” 

“No! On the contrary 

“ Are we descending ?” 

“Worse than that, Monsieur Cyrus; we 
are falling.” 

“For God’s sake, throw some ballast 
overboard !” 





MYSTERIOUS Igr ay, 


JULES VERNE. 





“ Here goes the last sack.” 

“Is the balloon rising ?” 

“No!” 

a) hear something like a beating of 
waves. 

“The sea is close beneath the car.” 

“It can’t be more than five hundred feet 


from us.’ 
Then a powerful voice rent the air, and 


| these words echoed forth: 


| 


“Overboard with everything heavy !— 
all!—and to God’s mercy i 





Such were the words which rang out in 























the sky, above that vast water desert of the 
Pacific, toward four o'clock on the evening 
of the 23d day of March, 1865. 


THE MYSTERIOUS 1SLAND. 


| their departure, because all 


Doubtless no one has forgotten the ter- | 


rible north-eastern wind-storm which was 
unchained toward the middle of the 
equinox of that year, and during which 


the barometer fell to seven hundred and | 


ten millimeters. 
raged without intermission from the 18th 
to the 26th of March. The ravages which 
it caused were immense in America, in 
Europe, in Asia, over a zone eighteen hun- 
dred miles wide, which extended obliquely 
to the equator, from the thirty-fifth as far 
as the fortieth northern parallel. Over- 
turned cities, uprooted forests, 
devastated by mountains of water, which 
precipitated themselves like sandbars; 
ships hurled upon land, that the statistics 


coasts 


of the Bureau Veritas counted up by hun- | 


dreds; entire territories leveled by water 


spouts, which broke down everything in | 
| of heavy objects, such as munitions, arms, 


their passage—such were the testimonials 
of its fury left behind it by this formidable 
hurricane. It surpassed in disastrous re- 
sults those which so frightfully ravaged 
Havana and Guadeloupe, one on October 


25, 1810, and the other on the 26th of | 
| dangers above less redoubtable than those 


July, 1825. 

Now, at the same time that so many 
cataStrophes were* accomplished on land 
and sea, a drama, no less frightful, was in 
progress in the perturbed skies. 

In fact, a balloon, carried like a ball to 


the summit of a water-spout, and caught in | 
| quietudes which would have proved mortal 


the giratory movement of the column of 
air, was spinning through space at a speed 
of ninety miles an hour, turning round and 
round on itself as if it had been seized by 
some aérial maelstrom. 


Beneath the lower rigging of this balloon | 


swung to and fro a basket, which contained 
five passengers, hardly visible amid the 
dense vapors, mingled with pulverized 
water, which trailed along the surface of 
the ocean. 

Whence came that balloon, a very piay- 
thing of the frightful tempest ? From what 
point in the world had it darted forth? It 
evidently could not have started during 
the storm. Now the hurricane had already 
lasted five days, and its first symptoms were 
manifested on the 18th. One would, then, 


have been justified in believing that this | 
balloon came from very far away, because | 


it could not have traveled less than two 
thousand miles every twenty-four hours. 


It was a hurricane which | 


> 


7 


] 
have had at their disposition any means of 
estimating the route passed over since 
data were 
lacking. This curious fact even occurred, 
that, carried headlong into the midst of the 
violences of the tempest, they did not 
suffer from them. They were jostled 
about, they were spun around without feel- 
ing anything of that rotation, or of the 
toppling in a horizontal sense Their eyes 


could not pierce the dense fog which 
gathered beneath the basket. Around 
them all was mist. Such even was the 


opacity of the clouds, that they could not 
have told whether it were day or night. No 
reflection of light, no noise of inhabited 
lands, no bellowing of the ocean, could 
have drifted up to them in that obscure 
immensity, so long as they were held in 
the high zones. Their rapid descent alone 
had given them a realizing sense of the dan- 
gers which they incurred from the waves. 

Nevertheless, the balloon, unballasted 


provisions, had arisen into the upper strata 
of the atmosphere to a height of four thou- 
sand five hundred feet. The passengers, 
after having seen that the sea extended on 
every side under the basket, finding the 


below, had not hesitated to throw over- 
board even the most useful objects, and 
sought to lose no more of that fluid,—that 
soul of their balloon,—which sustained 
them above the abyss. 

The night was passed in the midst of in- 


to less energetic souls. Then day re-ap- 
peared, and with the advent of light, the 
tempest showed a tendency to moderate. 
From the earliest hours of that day of the 
24th of March there had been some symp- 


| tomsofcalm. At dawn, the clouds becoming 


more vesicular, had remounted to the 
heights of thesky. Ina few hours the water- 
spout widened and broke. The wind passed 
from the condition of hurricane into that of 
a stiff, fresh breeze—that is to say that the 
speed of the removal of the atmospheric 
strata diminished by one-half. It was still 
what sailors call a “ three-reefed breeze,” 
but the amelioration in the trouble of 
the elements was none the less consider- 
able. 

Toward eleven o'clock the lower region 
of the air was perceptibly changed. The 
atmosphere gave off that humid limpidness 


which is seen, which is even felt, after the 
At all events, the passengers could not ' passage of great meteors. It did not seem 
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that the hurricane had gone further toward 
the west; it appeared to have destroyed 
itself. Had it, perhaps, flown away in 
electric sheets, after the rupture of the 
water-spout, as sometimes happens to the 
typhoons of the Indian Ocean ? 

But toward that hour also, one might 
have again feared that the balloon was 
slowly descending by a continuous move- 
ment into the lower strata of the air. It 
even seemed that it became smaller little 
by little, and that its envelope lengthened 
out, passing from the spheric to an ovoid 
form. 

About noon the balloon no longer 
hovered higher than two thousand feet 
above the sea. It gauged fifty thousand 
cubic feet, and, thanks to its capacity, it 
would evidently have been able to keep 
itself for a long time in the air, either be- 
cause it would have attained great alti- 
tudes, or because it was turned partially 
over in a horizontal direction. + 

At this moment the passengers threw 
out the last objects which still weighed 
down the car,—the few provisions they had 
preserved,—all—even to the cooking uten- 
sils stuffed in their pockets, and one of 
them, climbing upon the circle which united 
the cords of the net, sought to solidly 
bind the lower appendage of the balloon. 

It was evident that the passengers could 
no longer maintain the balloon in the 
elevated zones, and that the gas was giving 
out. 

They were lost, then ! 

It was neither a continent, nor even an 
island, spread out beneath them. The 
space offered nowhere a single point of 


landing—not a solid surface upon which | 


their anchor could take hold. 

It was the immense sea, whose waves 
still clashed against each other with in- 
comparable violence. It was the ocean, 
without visible limits, even for those who 
overlooked it from on high, and whose 


gaze then swept a radius of forty miles. It | 


was that liquid plain, beaten without mercy, 
thrashed by the hurricane, which must 
have, appeared to them like a gallopade 
of disheveled balloons, upon which had 
been thrown a vast network of white crests. 
.No land in sight; not a ship! 

It was necessary, then, at all hazards, 
to stop the descending movement to 
prevent the balloon from being engulphed 


in the midst of the waves; and it was evi- | 


dently this urgent operation at which the 
passengers in the car were busy. But 


| masters of the balloon. 
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despite their efforts the balloon descended 
constantly, at the same time that it changed 
its course with extreme velocity, following 
the direction of the wind—that is to say, 
from north-east to south-west. 

A terrible situation, that of these un- 
fortunates! They were evidently no longer 
Their endeavors 
were fruitless; the envelope of the air-ship 
decreased more and more. The fluid es- 
caped without any possibility of retaining 
it. The descent was visibly accelerated, 
and, an hour after noon, the car was sus- 
pended not more than six hundred feet 
above the ocean. 

It was, in fact, impossible to prevent the 
flight of the gas, which escaped freely 
through a large rent in the sack of the 
balloon. 

By lightening the car of all the objects 
which it contained, the passengers had 
been able to prolong their suspension in 
the air for some hours. But the inevitable 
catastrophe could only be delayed, and 
if some land did not disclose itself ere 
nightfall, passengers, car and balloon would 
have finally disappeared beneath the 
waves. 

The only maneewvre still left to perform 
was accomplished at that moment. The 
balloon passengers were evidently, en- 
ergetic people, who knew how to look 
death in the face. Not a single murmur 
had been heard to escape from their lips. 
The car was only a kind of wicker case, 


| unfit to float, and there was no possibility 


of maintaining it on the surface of the sea, 
if it fell there. 

At two o’clock the balloon was scarcely 
two hundred feet above the water. 

At that moment, a manly voice, that of 
one whose heart was inaccessible to fear, 
made itself heard. ‘To that voice respond- 
ed no less energetic voices. 

“Ts everything thrown out ?” 

“No there is still ten thousand francs 
in gold.” 

A heavy sack fell, at the same instant, 
into the sea. 

“Is the balloon rising again?” 

“ A little, but it will not be long in fall- 
ing back.” 

“What is there left to throw away?” 

“ Nothing.” 


“ But there is! The car!” 


“Let us cling to the net, and into the 
sea with the car!” ; 
It was indeed the last and only means ot 
lightening the air-ship. 


The cords which 
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held the car were cut, and after its fall the 
balloon ascended two thousand feet. 

The five passengers had hoisted them- 
selves into the net, above the ring, and 
supported themselves in the labyrinth of 
meshes, looking down into the abyss. 

Every one knows with what static sensi- 
bility balloons are endowed. To throw 
out the lightest object is sufficient to pro- 
voke a toppling from a vertical line. The 
apparatus, floating in the air, is like a bal- 
ance, of mathematical precision. One 
comprehends, then, how, when it is light- 
ened of a relatively considerable weight, the 
toppling will be important and abrupt. 
Chat is what happened on this occasion. 

But, after having poised itself an instant 
in the upper zones, the balloon began to 
redescend. 


repair. 

The passengers had done all that they 
could. Henceforth no human means could 
save them. They had nothing more save 
the aid of God to count on. 

At four o'clock, the balloon was only 
five hundred feet above the surface of the 
waves. 

A sonorous barking was heard. A dog 
accompanied the passengers, and held him- 
self embedded near his master in 
meshes of the net. 

“Top sees something!” 
passengers. 

Then, at the same instant, a strong voice 
was heard. 

“Land! land!” 

The balloon which the wind did not 
cease carrying towards the south-west, had, 
since dawn, traversed a considerable dis- 


cried one of the 


tance, which footed up hundreds of miles, | 


and, in fact, a rather extended point of 
land did loom up in that direction. 

But that land was still thirty miles to 
leeward. It would demand not less than a 
full hour to reach it, and that on condition 
of not drifting toleeward. An hour! Would 


not the balloon long before that be emptied | 


of all that it had kept of its fluid? 
Such was the terrible question. 
passengers distinctly saw that solid point, 
which must at any risk be reached. They 
were ignorant what it was, island or 
continent, because they scarcely knew 
toward what part of the world the hur- 
ricane had hurled them. But that land 
—whether it were inhabited or not, 
whether or not it were hospitable, must 
be reached! 


The gas continued escaping | 
=. 4 ; . 
from the rent, which it was impossible to | 
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balloon could no longer sustain itself. Al- 
ready the crests of enormous waves had 
many times dashed against the lower part 
of the net, weighing it down still farther, 
and the air-ship no longer more than half 
raised itself, like a bird with a bullet in its 
wing. 

Half an hour later, the land was only a 
| mile distant, but the balloon, exhausted, 
flabby, distended, rumpled in great folds, 
now retained no gas save in its upper 
part. Even the passengers, hanging to 
the net, weighed too much for it, and 
soon, half plunged into the sea, they were 
beaten by the furious waves. The en- 
velope of the balloon then opened like a 
| pocket, and the wind, rushing in, pushed 
it forward as an after wind pushes a ship. 
Perhaps it would thus succeed in reaching 
land! 

It was within two cable’s lengths of it, 
when terrible cries, torn from four breasts 
at once, echoed loudly. The balloon, 
which seemed unlikely to ascend any more, 
made an unexpected bound again, after 
| having been struck by a formidable billow. 
| As if it had suddenly been lightened of a 
| new portion of its weight, it remounted to the 

height of fifteen hundred feet, and there 
encountered a kind of wind-eddy which, 
instead of carrying it directly on to the 
coast, made it follow an almost parallel 
direction. Finally, two minutes later, it 
came nearer to it obliquely, and fell upon 
the sand of the shore out of the reach of 
the waves. 

The passengers, aiding each other, suc- 
ceeded in extricating themselves from the 
meshes of the net. The balloon, relieved 
of their weight, was taken once more by the 

| wind, and, like a wounded bird who finds 
again an instant of vigor, it disappeared in 
space. 

The car had contained five passengers, 
plus a dog, and the balloon cast only four 
cf them on the shore. 

The missing passenger had evidently 
been carried off by the billow which had 
struck the net, and that it was which had 
permitted the lightened balloon to ascend 
a last time, and then, some instants later, 
to reach land. 

Hardly had the four shipwrecked persons, 
—we may give them that name,—set their 
feet on the soil, than all, thinking of the 
absent one, cried out— 

“Perhaps he is trying to swim ashore. 


At four o'clock, it was plain that the 











Let us savehim! Let us save him!” 
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CHAPTER II. 


AN EPISODE OF THE WAR OF SECESSION—THE EN- 
GINEER CYRUS SMITH—GIDEON SPILETT—THE 
NEGRO NEB—PENCROFF, THE SAILOR—YOUNG 
A RENDEzvous AT TEN IN THE EVENING— 
DEPARTURE IN “ THE TEMPEST.” 


TuHose whom the hurricane had thrown 
upon this coast were neither professional 
aéronauts, nor lovers of aérial expeditions. 
They were prisoners of war whose audaci- 


ty had pushed them to flight under extra- | 
| whose combination determines human ener- 


ordinary circumstances. A hundred times 
had they narrowly escaped perishing! A 


| ed remarkable evidences of 


hundred times their torn balloon might | 


have been expected to precipitate them into 
the abyss. But Heaven reserved a strange 
destiny for them, and on the 2oth of March, 
after having fled from Richmond, besieged 
by the troops of General Ulysses Grant, 
they found themselves seven thousand miles 
from that capital of Virginia, the principal 
stronghold of the separatists during the war 
of Secession. Their erial navigation had 
lasted five days. 

Now let us see under what curious cir- 
cumstances the escape of the prisoners took 
place—an escape destined to end in the 
catastrophe with which we are acquainted. 

That same year, in the month of Februa- 
ry, 1865, in one of those bold efforts which 
Gen. Grant made for the possession of 
Richmond, but in vain, many of his offi- 
cers fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
were quartered in the city. One of the 
most distinguished of those taken belonged 
to the Federal staff, and his name was 
Cyrus Smith. 

Cyrus Smith, a native of Massachusetts, 
was an engineer, a savan of the first order, 
to whom the Union government had confi- 
ded, during the war, the direction of the 
railroads, whose strategic réle during the 
war of Secession was so great. A veritable 
American of the North, meager, bony, thin- 
flanked, aged about forty-five, there were al- 
ready threads of gray in his close cut hair 
and in the dense mustache, which was the 
only remnant of his beard. He had one of 
those fine “numismatic” heads, which seem 
made to be stamped upon medals,—ardent 
eyes—a serious mouth,—the physiognomy 
of a savant of the fighting school. He was 
one of those engineers who preferred to be- 
gin by handling hammer and pickaxe, like 
those generals who chose to commence 
as simple soldiers. He was gifted with su- 


preme dexterity of hand as well as invent- 











ive cleverness of mind. His muscles offer- 
tonicity. 
Really a man of action quite as much as a 
man of thought, he acted without effort un- 


HARBERT—AN UNEXPECTED ProposiTion— | der the influence of a large vital expansion, 


having that vivacious persistence which de- 
fies all bad luck. Well educated, extremely 
practical, a very “unraveler,”—to use a term 
from French military language,—he had e 
superb temperament, because, in addition 
to remaining master of himself whatever 
might be the circumstances, he fulfilled in 
the highest degree those three conditions 


gy: activity of mind and body, impetuosity 
of desire, power of wilt. And his device 
might have been that of William of Orange 
in the seventeenth century: “I do not 
need to hope in order to undertake, nor to 
succeed in order tO persevere.” 

At the same time, Cyrus Smith was cour- 
age personified. He had been in all the 
battles during that war of Secession. Af- 
ter having commenced in the Illinois vol- 
unteers under Ulysses Grant, he fought at 
Paducah, at Belmont, at  Pittsburg- 
Landing, at the siege of Corinth, at Port- 
Gibson, at the Black River, at Chattanoo- 
ga, in the Wilderness, on the Potomac, ev- 
erywhere and valiantly, as a worthy sol- 
dier of the General who replied “I never 
count my dead.” And a hundred times 
Cyrus Smith had narrowly escaped being 
among the number of those whom the ter- 
rible Grant did not count, but in those com- 
bats, where he never spared himself, chance 
favored him until the moment when he was 
wounded and taken on the field of battle 
before Richmond. 

At the same time with Cyrus Smith, and 
the same day, another important personage 
fell into the power of the Southerners. 
This was none less than the Honorable 
Gideon Spilett, reporter of the New York 
Herald, who had been charged to follow 
the events of the war from the midst of the 
Northern armies. 

Gideon Spilett was of the race of those 
astonishing English or American chron- 
iclers, the Stanleys and others, who recoil 
before nothing in order to obtain exact 
information and transmit it to their journal 
with briefest delay. The journals of the 
Union, such as the New York Herald, 
constitute real powers, and their delegates 
are representatives that one may count on. 
Gideon Spilett was in the first rank of 
these delegates. 

A man of great merit, energetic, prompt 

















and ready for everything, full of ideas, 
having overrun the entire world, soldier 
and artist, fervid in counsel, resolute in 
action, reckoning neither pains, nor fa- 
tigues, nor dangers, when it was necessary to 
know all, for himself first, and for his journal 
afterwards ; a genuine hero of curiosity, of 
information, of the unpublished,—he was 
one of those intrepid observers who write 
amid cannon balls, “chronicle” under 
bullet-fire, and for whom all dangers are but 
pieces of good luck. 

He also had been in all the battles, re- 
volver in one hand, note-book in the other, 
and grape-shot never made his pencil 
tremble. He did not fatigue the wires 
with incessant telegrams, like those who 
talk when they have nothing to say, but 
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each of his notes, short, perspicuous, clear, | 


shed light on an important point. 
he was not lacking in humor. 


Besides, | 
He it was 


who, after the affair of the Black River, | 


wishing, at any price to keep his place at 
the wicket of the telegraph office, that he 
might announce to his paper the result of 
the battle, for two hours telegraphed the 
first chapters of the Bible. It cost the 


New York Herald two thousand dollars, , 


but the New York /eratd got the news 
first. 

Gideon Spilett was of lofty stature. 
was almost forty years of age. 


He 


Blond side- | 


whiskers, bordering on the red, framed his | 


face. His eye was calm, full of life, rapid 
in its glances. It was the eye of a man 
who is in the habit of quickly taking in all 
the details of a horizon. Solidly built, he 
had steeped himself in all climates like a 
bar of steel in cold water. 

For ten years Gideon Spilett had been 
the accredited reporter of the 





27 
and seemed to appreciate, each other 
Soon their common life had but one aim— 
to escape, to rejoin Grant’s army, and to 
once more fight in its ranks for federal 
unity. 

The two Americans therefore decided 
to profit by every occasion; but although 
they had been left free in the city, Rich- 
mond was so strictly guarded that escape 
must have seemed impossible. 

Meantime Cyrus Smith was rejoined by 
a servitor who was devoted to him for life, 
for death. This intrepid fellow was a 
negro, for whom Cyrus Smith, an abolition- 
ist by reason and by choice, had long since 
obtained his liberty. The slave, become a 
free man, had not wished to quit his deliver- 
er. He loved him well enough to die for 
him. He was a youth of thirty, vigorous, 
agile, adroit, intelligent, calm and tractable, 
sometimes naive, always smiling, service- 
able, and good. His name was Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but he answered only to the abbre- 
viation and familiar-appellation of Neb. 

When Neb learnedthat his deliverer had 
been taken prisoner, he left for the rescue 
without hesitation, arrived before Rich- 
mond, and by ease and address, after hav- 
ing risked his life twenty times, succeeded 
in entering the besieged city. The pleas- 
ure experienced by Cyrus Smith, at see- 
ing his faithful once more, and the joy 
of Neb at refinding his benefactor, cannot 
be expressed. 

But if Neb had been able to penetrate 
into Richmond, it was decidedly more 
difficult to get out, because the federal 
prisoners were very closely watched. An 


| extraordinary occasion was necessary in 


New | 


York Herald, which he enriched with his | 
reports and his sketches, for he handled the | 


pencil as dexterously as the pen. When 


he was taken prisoner, he was in the act of | 


writing a description and making a sketch 
of the battle. The last words written in 
his note-book were “ A Southerner is aim- 
ing at me’ —and Gideon Spilett was not 


| 


| 


hit, because, in accordance with his usual | 


habit, he came out of that affair without a 
single scratch. 

Cyrus Smith and Gideon Spilett, who 
did not know each other unless by reputa- 
tion, had both been transported to Rich- 
mond. The engineer's wound healed 
rapidly, and it was during his convales- 
cence that he made the reporter’s acquaint- 


ance, 


These two men were pleased with, | 


| 


order to try escape with any chances of 
success, and that occasion not only did 
not present itself, but it was difficult to 
bring it about. 

Grant still continued his energetic opera- 
tions. The victory of Petersburg had been 
disputed with him at great cost. His 
forces, united with those of Butler, had as 
yet obtained no result before Richmond, 
and nothing indicated that the deliverance 
of the prisoners was at hand. The re- 
porter, whose irksome captivity did not 


| furnish him an interesting detail to note 





down, could endure it no longer. He had 
but one idea—to get out of Richmond, and 
at any risk. He even tried it many times, 
but was stopped by insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 

Meantime, the siege continued, and if 
the prisoners were in haste to escape that 
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they might rejoinGrant’s 
army, certain of the be- 
sieged were none the less 
in a hurry to fly, that they 
might rejoin the Separa- 
tist army, and among 
them was one Jonathan 
Forster, a violent South- 
erner. In fact, the Con- 
federates could no longer 
leave the city any more 
than the Federal prison- 
ers could, because the 
Northern army hemmed 
them in. The Governor 
of Richmond had already 
for a long time been un- 
able to communicate with 
General Lee, and it was 
of the greatest importance 
to have him understand 
the situation of the city, 
that he might hasten the 
march of an army of as- 
sistance. So this Jona- 
than Forster had con- 
ceived the idea of flying 
in a balloon in such a 
manner as to pass over the 
besieging lines, and to 
arrive at the camp of the 
separatists. 

The Governor author- 
ized the attempt. A bal- 
loon was constructed and 
placed at the disposition 
of Jonathan Forster, 
whom five companions 
were to accompanv into 
the upper air. They were 
provided with weapons with 
necessary, to defend themselves in landing, 
and with provisions in case the aérial 
voyage should be prolonged. 

The departure of the balloon had been 
fixed for the 18th of March. It was to 
take place during the night, and with a 
north-west wind of medium force the 
aéronauts counted on arriving in a few 
hours at Gen. Lee’s headquarters. 

But this northwester was not a simple 
breeze. From the 18th, any one could see 
that it was becoming a hurricane. Soon 
the tempest became so violent that 
Forster’s departure had to be postponed, 
because it was impossible to risk the 


balloon and all that it would carry in the | 


midst of the unbridled elements. 


which, if | 
| during the first calm, and the impatience in 
| the city concerning the condition of the 
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GIDEON SPILETT—THE HERALD SPECIAL. 


square of Richmond, was ready to leave 


atmosphere was not at all modified. 

The 18th and 19th of March passed 
without any change in the turbulent storm. 
Great difficulties were even experienced in 
preserving the balloon, which was attached 
to the ground, as the squalls threw it 
against the earth. 

The night of the rgth to the zoth passed, 
but in the morning the tempest developed 
with renewed impetuosity. Departure was 
impossible. 

On that day the engineer, Cyrus Smith, 
was accosted in one of the Richmond 
streets by a man whom he did not know. 
It was a sailor named Pencroff, between 


The balloon, inflated on the principal | thirty-five and forty years old, vigorously 





























built, very sun-burnt, with fiery and twink- 
ling eyes, but with a good face. This 
Pencroff was an American of the North, 
who had sailed on all the seas upon the 
globe, and to whom, in the line of ad- 
ventures, everything extraordinary that 
can happen toa biped without feathers 
had happened. It is needless to say that 
he was of an enterprising nature, ready to 
dare anything, and one who was astonished 
at nothing. Pencroff, at the beginning of 
the year, had come into Richmond on 
business, with a youth fifteen years old 
—Harbert Brown, of New Jersey, the son 
of his captain, and an orphan whom he 
loved as if it were his own child. Not 
having succeeded in leaving the city be- 
fore the first operations of the siege, he 
had found himself, to his intense disgust, 
blockaded there ; and he also no longer had 
but one idea—flight by all possible means. 
He knew Engineer Cyrus Smith by reputa- 
tion. He knew with what impatience that 
determined man champed his bit. So on 
that day he did not hesitate to approach 
him, saying, without any previous prepara- 
tion : 

“Mr. Smith, have you had enough of 
Richmond ?” 

The engineer looked fixedly at the man 
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as Cyrus Smith would know well enough 
how to manage a balloon. - If he had under- 
stood the management of the apparatus, 
Pencroff himself would not have hesitated 
to set out—with Harbert, always under- 
stood. He had seen many others, and was 
not likely to be frightened by one tempest! 

Cyrus Smith had listened to the sailor 
without saying a word, but his face was 
luminous. There was the chance; he was 
not the man to allow it to escape. The 


| . 
project was only very dangerous, therefore 


who addressed him thus, and who added | 


in a low voice: 

“Mr Smith, do you wish to escape ?” 

“When ?” quickly replied the engineer, 
and you may rest assured that that answer 
escaped him, because he had not yet 
thoroughly examined the unknown person 
who addressed him. 

But after having, with penetrating eye, 
studied the sailor’s loyal face, he could 
not doubt that be had before him an hon- 
est man. 

“Who are you?” said he in a curt tone. 

Pencroff made himself known. 

“Good,” answered Cyrus Smith. “ And 
by what means do you propose to me to 
fly ?” 

“By that lazy balloon that they leave | 
there doing nothing, and which seems to 
me to be waiting expressly for us” 

The sailor did not need to finish his | 
sentence. The engineer had understood | 
in aword. He seized Pencroff by the arm 
and took him to his room. 

There the sailor developed his project, 
truly a very simple one. One only risked 
his life in executing it. The hurricane was 
then at the height of its violence, it is true, 
but such an adroit and audacious engineer 





it was practicable. In the night, in spite 
of the careful watch, they might approach 
the balloon, climb into the car, and then 
cut the lines which held it down! Certain- 
ly, they might be killed—but then—on the 
contrary, they might succeed—and, without 
this tempest! Without the tempest, the 
balloon would have already been gone, and 
the long sought chance, would not have 
presented itself at that moment ! 

“T am not alone,’’—said Cyrus Smith 
finally. 

“ How many persons do you wish to take 
with you ?” asked the sailor. 

“ Two, my friend Spilett and my follower 
Neb.” 

“ That makes three then,” rejoined Pen- 
croff, “and with Harbert and myself, five. 
Now the balloon was intended to take up 
six—” 

“That is enough. 
Cyrus Smith. 

This “we” engaged the reporter, but 
the reporter was not the man to back out, 
and when the project was communicated 
to him, he approved it without reserve 
What astonished him was that such a 
simple idea had not come into his head 
As for Neb, he would follow his chosen 


We will go”—said 


| master wherever that master wished to go. 


“ Adieu until this evening, then,” said 
Pencroff. “We will all five saunter by 
there, as if attracted by curiosity.” 

“ This evening, at ten o'clock,” answered 


| Cyrus Smith, “and may heaven grant that 


this tempest be not appeased before our 
departure.” 

Pencroff took leave of the two friends, 
and returned to his lodgings, where young 
Harbert Brown had remained. This cour- 
ageous boy knew the sailor’s plan, and it 
was not without a certain anxiety that he 
awaited the result of the conference held 
with the engineer. You see that these were 
five determined men who were about to 
launch out into the hissing air, in the midst 
of a hurricane. 
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No! The tempest did not abate, and 
neither Jonathan Forster nor his com- 


panions could longer dream of confronting 
it in that frail basket-car. The day was a 
terrible one. The engineer feared only 
one thing: it was that the balloon, chained 
to the earth, and bent down under the 
wind, might be torn into a thousand pieces. 
For many hours he wandered around the 
almost deserted square, watching the bal- 
loon. Pencroff did the same thing on his 
side, with his hands in his pockets, and 
yawning now and then like a man who did 
not know how to kill time; but trembling, 
also, lest the balloon should be torn, or 
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of a few moments, and the sailor joined his 
companions. 
The balloon was no longer held, save by 


| the doubled cables, and Cyrus Smith only 


should burst its bonds, and fly away into | 


the air. 


Night came; the darkness was very som- 


bre. Dense mists passed, like clouds, close 
to the ground. A rain mixed with snow 
fell. The weather was cold. A sort of 


fog overhung Richmond, It seemed as if 
the violent tempest had compelled some- 
thing like a truce between besiegers and 
besieged, and that 
be silent before the formidable detonations 
of the hurricane. The streets of the city 
were deserted. 
necessary, in such horrible weather, to 
guard the square, in the middle of which 
the balloon swung up and down. Every- 
thing evidently favored the departure of 
the prisoners—but that voyage amid the 
unchecked whirlwinds ! 

“It's an ugly sea!” said Pencroff, planting 
more securely with a blow of his fist the 
hat which the wind disputed with his head. 
“But, bah! the thing will come right all 
the same.” 

At half-past nine Cyrus Smith and his 
companions glided from different sides into 
the square, which the gaslights, extinguish- 
ed by the wind, had left in profound dark- 
ness. They did not even see the enor- 
mous balloon beaten down almost to the 
ground. Independently of the sacks of 


the cannon wished to | 


had to give the signal for departure. 

At this moment a dog leaped with one 
bound into the basket. It was Top, the 
engineer’s dog, who, having broken his 
chain, had followed his master. Cyrus 
Smith, fearing an_ overweight, wished to 
send the poor animal back. 

“ Bah ! one more !” said Pencroff, lighten- 
ing the car of twosacks of sand. Then he 
loosened the double of the cable, and the 
balloon, taking an oblique direction, dis- 
appeared, after having hurled its car against 
two chimneys, which it knocked over in 
the fury of its departure. 

The hurricane then broke loose anew with 
frightful violence. The engineer could 
not think of descending during the night, 
and when day came all view of the earth 
was shut out by the mists. It was only 
after five days that a break in the clouds 
disclosed the immense sea beneath the bal- 
loon, which the wind drove forward with 


| terrible swiftness. 


It had not even seemed | 


We know how, of these five men who 


| started on the 2oth of March, four were 


ballast which held the cords of the net, the | 


car was secured by a strong cable knotted 


into a ring fastened in ey pavement, and | 


doubled back to the balloon. 
The five prisoners met near the car 
They had not been seen, and such was the 


obscurity that they could not see each | 


other. 

Without saying a word, Cyrus Smith, 
Gideon Spilett, Neb and Harbert took their 
places in the car, while Pencroff, at the 
engineer’s order, successively detached the 
packages of ballast 


thrown, on the 24th, upon a desert coast, 
seven thousand miles from their native 
land. 

And he who was missing, he to whose 
aid the four survivors of the balloon at once 
ran—was their natural chief—was the en- 
gineer, Cyrus Smith ' 





CHAPTER III. 


THE EVENING—TH§ MISSING ONE 
HUNT TO THE NORTH- 
TERRIBLE NIGHT Ol 
MISTS—NEB TAKES TO 
THE LAND-—FORDING 


FIVE O'CLOCK IN 
—NEB'’S DESPAIR—A 
WARD—THE ISLET—A 
ANGUISH—THE MORNING 
SWIMMING—A LOOK AT 
THE CHANNEL. 





THE engineer had been swept away 
through the meshes of the net, which had 
yielded, by a billow. His dog had also 
disappeared. The faithful animal had 
voluntarily sprung to his master’s aid. 

“ Forward !” cried the reporter. 

And the four—Gideon Spilett, Harbert, 
Pencroff and Neb—forgetting their fatigue, 
began their search. 

Poor Neb cried with both rage and de- 
spair at the thought of having lost all that 
he loved in the world. 

Hardly two minutes had elapsed be- 


This was the affair | tween the moment when Cyrus Smith dis- 

















appeared and the instant when his com- 
panions reached land. ‘The latter might, 
then, hope to be in time to save him. 

“Let us hunt! Let us hunt!” cried 
Neb. 

“Yes, Neb,” answered Gideon Spillet, 
and we shall find him !” 

“ Living ?” ; 

“ Living.” 

“ Does he know how to swim ?” asked 
Pencroff. 

“ Yes!” answered Neb. 
Top is there.” 

The sailor, hearing the sea roar, shook 
his head. 

It was on the north of the coast, and 
about half a mile from the point where the 
shipwrecked had effected a landing, that 
the engineer had disappeared. If he had 
been able to reach the nearest point of the 


“ And, besides, 


coast, that point could not then be more | 


than a half mile distant. 

It was then nearly six o’clock. A fog 
arose and rendered the night very obscure 
The shipwrecked companions went north- 


ward along the eastern coast of this land, | 


upon which hazard had thrown them—an 
unknown land, whose geographical situa- 
tion they could not even suspect. They 
trod on gritty sand, mingled with stones, 
which seemed destitute of every species of 
vegetation. This soil, which was very un- 
even and rugged, seemed in certain places 
to be riddled with little pits, which render- 
ed walking very fatiguing. From these 
pits great birds of sluggish flight, which 
the darkness prevented seeing, escaped at 
each instant, flying in all directions. 
Others, more agile, arose in flocks, and 
passed like clouds. The sailor thought he 
recognized gulls and seamews, whose 
sharp cries vied with the bellowings of 
the sea. 

From time to time the shipwrecked com- 
panions stopped, called with great cries, 
and listened to see if some call would not 
make itself heard from the direction of the 
ocean. They were, indeed, justified in be- 
lieving that if they had been near the place 
where the engineer had effected a landing, 
the barking of the dog Top, in case Cyrus 
Smith had been unable to give any sign of 
existence, would have reached their ears. 
But no noise detached itself from the 
growling of the waves and the din of the 
surf. Then the little troop took up the 
line of march again, and searched the 
smallest recesses of the shore. 

After a walk of twenty minutes the ship. 
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wrecked four were suddenly stopped by a 
foaming border of breakers. Solid ground 
there was none. They found themselves 
at the extremity of a sharp point of land, 
upon which the sea beat with fury. 

“It is a promontory,” said the sailor. 


| “We must return on our steps, keeping to 





the right, and in that manner we shal! 
reach the main land.” 
“But if he’s there !” rejoined Neb, point- 
ing to the Ocean, some of whose billows 
glistened in the shade. 

“Well, let us call him’ 

And all, uniting their voices, uttered a 
vigorous appeal, but nothing answered. 
They waited for a calm. They recom- 
menced. Nothing again. 

The companions then returned, follow- 
ing the opposite side of the promontory, 
along an equally rocky and sandy soil. 


However, Pencroff, observed that the 
shore was more elevated, and that 
the land ascended, he supposed that 


he could reach, by a rather long accliv- 
ity, a high coast whose massive front show- 
ed itself confusedly in profile against the 
shade. The birds were less numerous on 
this part of the shore. Thesea also ap- 
peared less rough, not so noisy, and it was 
even apparent that the agitation of the 
waves was considerably diminishing. One 
could hardly hear the noise of the surf. 
Doubtless this coast of the promontory 
formed a semi-circular bay, which the long 
and sharp point of land protected against 
the disturbances of the outer sea. 

But, following the direction, they were 
marching toward the south, and this was 
to go away from that part of the coast on 
which Cyrus Smith must have been thrown 
Atthe end of a journey of a mile and ahalf, 
the shore still presented no curve which 
permitted a return to the north. The per- 
plexed friends, although their forces were 
well nigh exhausted, pressed forward with 
courage, hoping at each moment to find 
some sharp angle which would permit them 
to return in the direction first taken. 

What was their disappointment when, 
after a walk of nearly two miles, they saw 
themselves once more stopped by the sea 
on a high point, composed of slippery rocks. 
“We are on an islet!” said Pencroff, 
“and we have surveyed it from one end to 
the other.” 

The sailor’s observation was correct. 
The unfortunates had not been thrown up- 
on a continent, not even upon an island, but 
upon an islet which was scarcely more 
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than two miles in length, and whose width 
was evidently very slight. 

Did this sand islet, covered with stones, 
and without vegetation, the desolate refuge 
of a few seabirds, belong to a more impor- 
tant archipelago? They could not aver it. 
When the balloon passengers, from their 
car, saw.the land dimly through the mists, 
they could not sufficiently recognize its 
importance. Nevertheless, Pencroff, with 
his sailor's eyes accustomed to pierce 
the darkness, thought at that moment he 
could distinguish in the west the confused 


masses which announced an _ elevated 
coast. 
But they could not in such darkness 


determine to what system, simple or com- 
plex, the island belonged. They could 
not leave it, as the sea surrounded it. It 
was necessary to put off until the next day 
their search for the engineer, who had not, 
alas! announced his presence by any cry. 

“The silence of Cyrus proves nothing,” 
said the reporter. “ He may have fainted, 
be wounded, or out of condition to answer 
at once, but let us not despair !” 

The reporter then suggested the idea of 
lighting on some point of the island a fire, 
which might serve as a signal to the en- 
gineer. But they looked in vain for wood 
or dry twigs. Stones and sand—there was 
nothing else. 

One can understand what must have been 
the anguish of Neb and his companions, 
who were strongly attached to this intrepid 
Smith. It was too evident that they were 
then powerless to aid him. They must 
wait for daylight. 
saved himself without help, and had already 
taken refuge on a point of the coast, or he 
was lost for ever. 

Those were long and terrible hours to 
pass. The cold was bitter. The friends 
suffered cruelly, but they hardly noticed 
it.. They did not dream of taking an in- 
stant of repose. Forgetting themselves for 
their chief, hoping, striving to hope on, they 
came and went upon that sterile island, re- 
turning without cessation to its northern 
point, where they would be nearest to the 
place of the catastrophe. They listened, 
they cried out, they sought to hear some 
great cry, and their voices must have pene- 
trated far, because a kind of calm then 
reigned in that atmosphere, and the noises 
of the sea began to lessen with the rough- 
ness. One of Neb’s cries even seemed, at 
a certain moment, to produce an echo. 


Either the engineer had | 
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| from a cloud ; 


Harbert spoke of it to Pencroff, adding— |! an extremely rapid current. 





“Phat would prove that towards the west 
there is a coast reasonably near.” : 

The sailor made a sign of assent. Be- 
sides, his eyes could not be deceived. If 
he had ever so faintly distinguished land, 
it was because land was there. 

But that far away echo was the only re- 
sponse provoked by Neb’s cries, and the 
immensity over all the eastern part of the 
islet remained silent. 

Nevertheless the sky cleared little by 
little. Towards midnight a few stars shone, 
and if the engineer had been there with 
his companions he would have remarked 
that those stars were not of the boreal 
hemisphere. In fact the polar star did not 
appear on this new horizon, the zenithal 
constellations were not those which he had 
been wont to observe in the northern part 
of the new continent, and the Southern 
Cross shone out with splendor at the 
austral pole of the world! 

The night fled away. Towards five in 
the morning the vault of the sky was 
lightly clouded over. The horizon still re- 
mained somber, but, with the first light of 
day, an opaque mist arose from the sea in 
such a manner that the eyesight could not 
extend more than twenty paces. The fog 


rolled onward in dense curtains, which 
heavily succeeded each other. 
It was a disappointment. The unfor- 


tunates could distinguish nothing around 
them. While Neb and the reporter swept 
the ocean with their gaze, the sailor and 
Harbert examined the western coast. But 
not a speck of land was visible. 

“ Never mind,” said Pencroff. “ If I don’t 
see the coast, I feel it; it is there, there 
as sure as that we are no longer in Rich- 
mond !’ 

But the fog was not long in lifting. It 
was only a fine weather mist. A strong sun 
heated its upper strata, and that heat sifted 
itself downward to the islet’s surface. 

In fact, towards half-past six, three 
quarters of an hour after sunrise; the fog 
became more transparent. It grew denser 
above, but dispersed below. Soon all the 
island appeared as if it had descended 
then the sea disclosed itself, 
following a circular plan, infinite to the 
eastward, but bounded on the west by a 
high and abrupt coast. 

Yes! there was land. Their safety was 
assured for the time being, at least. Be- 
tween the island and the coast, separated 
by a channel, half a mile wide, noisily ran 
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“THEY LISTENED, THEY CRIED OUT, THEY SOUGHT TO HEAR SOME GREAT CRY. 


But one of the company, consulting only 
his heart, plunged at once into the cur- 
rent without taking the advice of his com- 
panions, without even saying a single word. 
It was Neb. He was in haste to be upon 
that coast, and to climb along it towards 
the north No one could have held him 
back. Pencroff recalled him, but in vain. 
The reporter prepared to follow Neb. 

Then Pencroff, going to him, asked : 

“Do you wish to cross that canal ?’ 

“Yes,” answered Gideon Spilett. 

“Well, wait and trust me,” said the 


sailor. “ Neb will suffice to aid his master 
If we throw ourselves into the channel we 
shall risk being carried out to sea by the 
current, which is of an extreme violence. 
Now, unles I am deceived, this is an ebb 


tide. See! the water lowers on the sand. 
Let us have patience, then, and at low tide 
it is possible that we may discover a ford- 
able passage.” 

During this time Neb battled vigorously 
against the current. He crossed it in an 
oblique direction. His black shoulders 
were seen emerging at each stroke. He 
fell to leeward with extreme swiftness, but 
he also gained towards the coast. It took 
him more than half an hour to cross the 
half mile which separated the islet from 
the main land, and he reached the shore 


| many hundreds of féet below the point op- 


posite to that from which he had set out 

Neb stopped at the base of a high granite 
wall, and shook himself vigorously. Then 
running, he disappeared behind a point of 
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rocks, which rose nearly to the height of 


the southern extremity of the islet. 

Neb’s companions had followed his 
audacious attempt with anguish ; and when 
he was out of sight they once more ex- 
amined the land to which they were going 
to demand refuge—meantime, eating some 
of the shell-fish with which the sand was 
strewn. It was a meager repast, but, at 
any rate, it was one, 

The opposite coast formed a vast bay, 
terminated at the south by a needle-like 
point of land, devoid of vegetation, and of 
avery savage aspect. This point was 
welded on to the main shore by a sin- 


gularly capricious design, and was buttress- | 


ed by high granitic rocks. Towards the 
north, on the contrary, the bay, widening, 
formed a more rounded coast, which ran 
from south-west to north-east and termina- 
ted inaslender cape. Between these two 
extreme points, on which the bow of the 
bay leaned, the distance was perhaps eight 
miles. Half amile from the shore, the is- 
land occupied a narrow band of sea, resem- 
bling an enormous cetaceous animal, whose 
greatly magnified carcass it represented. 

Its extreme width was scarcely a quarter 
of a mile. 

In front of the islet the shore was com- 
posed, first, of a sandy strand, sown with 
blackened rocks, which, at that moment, 
reappeared little’ by little, under the 
lowering tide. Farther back arose a kind 
of granite curtain, shaped like a peak, and 
terminated at a height of at least three 
hundred feet by a capricious edge. It 
ascended thus in profile about three miles, 
and ended abruptly at the right by a 
clean cut side which one might have believ- 
ed carved by the hand of man. At the 
left, on the contrary, above the promontory, 
this species of irregular cliff, shelling itself 
into prismatic fragments composed of ag- 
glomerated rocks and rubbish, lowered by 
an elongated descent which was finally 
mingled with the rock on the southern 
point. 

On the higher plateau of this coast, not 
a tree! It was aclean table-land, like that 
which overhangs Cape Town at the Cape.of 
Good Hope, but of more reduced propor- 


tions. It at least appeared so, seen from the | 


islet. But verdure was not lacking on the 
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right, behind the carven wall. 











The friends 
could easily distinguish the confused mass 
of great trees, whose rows extended be- 
yond the reach of vision. That verdure 
rejoiced the eye, strangely saddened by 
the harsh outlines of the granite forma- 
tion. 

Finally, quite in the back-ground and 
above the plateau in a north-westerly di- 
rection, and at a distance of at least seven 
miles, glistened a white summit, on which 
the solar rays beat down. It was a snow- 
cap, upon some far off mountain. 

One could then hardly pronounce him- 
self as to whether this land were an island, 
or whether it were part of acontinent. But, 
at the sight of those convulsed rocks heaped 
up at the left, a geologist would not have 
hesitated to give them a volcanic origin, 
because they were incontestably the pro- 
duct of Plutonian labor. 

Gideon Spilett, Pencroff, and Harbert 
looked attentively at this land, on which 
they might, perhaps, have to live during 
long years; on which they might even die, 
if it did not lay on the route of ships ! 

“ Well,” said Harbert, “ what do you say, 
Pencroff?” 

“ Ah, well,” answered the sailor, “ there 
is good and bad there, as in everything. 
But the ebb tide is beginning to make itself 
felt. In three hours we will attempt the 
passage, and once there we will try to 
get out of our scrape, and to find Mr. 
Smith.” 

Pencroff was not deceived in his pre- 
sumptions. Three hours later, at low tide, 
the greater part of the sand forming the 
bed of the channel was laid bare. There 
remained between the islet and the coast 
only a narrow brook, which it would with- 
out doubt be easy to cross. 

So, about ten o'clock, Gideon Spilett and 
his two companions took off their clothes, 
put them in packets on their heads, and 
ventured into the stream, whose depth was 
not more than five feet. Harbert, for whom 
the water would have been too deep, swam 
like a fish, and went over in fine style. All 
three arrived on the opposite shore without 
difficulty. There, the sun having rapidly 
dried their bodies, they put on their clothes, 
which they had preserved from contact 


| with the water, and held a consultation. 


(To be continued.) 
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O spirit, disembodied though thou art, 
I cling to thee, and cannot let thee go! 
Thy voice rings through the chambers of my heart; 
Its subtile music echoes all my woe. 
Its perfect passion, its consummate pain, 
Its dreamy rapture and its lofty range 
Thrill with a sorrow-laden joy my brain. 
Ah, sweet dead singer! it is sad and strange , 
To lose with thee the harmony of life: 
Why could not gentle Death deign to foresee 
That all our souls would be with discord rife 
If in his round he placed his hand on thee? 
E’en he shall learn the silences to hate, 
And half regret he sealed thy sudden fate. 


Pan will not rise to tune his reed again ; 
Fair Aphrodite, with her foam-lipped shell, 
Will spring no more from bosom of the main, 
Her mad, melodious tale of love to tell ; 
The light that shone from great Apollo’s brow 
Is dulled beneath the shade of centuries ; 
The harp of David is neglected now, 

And Orpheus into black oblivion flees; 
The song of Sappho is remembered not; 

The world forgets the glorious Malibran ; 
Yet, spirit, may thy voice escape the lot 

That gives to brightest fame so brief a span; 
Since its transcendent purity may claim 
For thy lost presence an eternal name. 


Like to that splendid Swede who swayed the souls 
Of prince and peasant, dids’t thou live and sing ; 
So long as Time’s firm hand the years outrolls, 
The memories of ye twain shall bloom in spring 
The nightingale your melodies shall chant, 
For she alone of all the birds can know 
How near ye were to nature; her romaunt 
Outlives the ages’ solemn ebb and flow. 
And if some eve the birdling sweeter cries 
Than e’er before—transfigured by her pains; 
If closer home to Heaven her carol flies, 
And catches music from celestial strains ; 
Then shall she make thy notes her noblest choice— 
O stainless lady of the matchless voice ! 
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JOHN HAY. 


Joun Hay was born in Salem, Indiana, 
and was taken in his infancy to Warsaw, 


father is a physician, greatly respected and 
esteemed. His grandfather, John Hay, of 
Springfield, Ill., who died recently at a 
great age, was one of the most devout and 
exemplary of the early settlers of the State. 
His mother was born in Bristol, R. L, 
daughter of Rev. David Leonard of that 
place. Mr. Hay’s education began very 
early. His father and mother had both 
received a thorough classical training, very 
rare for the country and the time. He 
studied Latin and Greek at home, under 
their tuition, and also profited very much by 
the companionship and example of an elder 


| 
Illinois, where his parents still reside. His | 
| 


brother, Leonard, now of the gth Infantry, | 


U.S. A. When, at the age of 15, he went to 
Providence, to enter the university there, 
he was admitted to the Sophomore class, arid 


graduated with the class poem in 1858. | 
He studied law in Springfield for two | 


years, in the office of Logan & Hay, and 
there made the acquaintance of Mr. Lin 





| coln, whom he accompanied to Washing- 


ton at the time of his inauguration. He 
remained with the President as Assistant 
Private Secretary until 1863, when he 
joined General Hunter in South Carolina, 
as Aid-de-camp. He was appointed as 
Assistant Adjutant-General in 1863, and 
assigned first to the staff of General Gill- 
more, and afterwards ordered to duty at 
the White House, where he remained until 
Mr. Lincoln’s death. He was promoted 
to the grade of colonel, and given leave of 
absence to accept the position of Secretary 
of Legation in Paris. He remained there 
nearly two years, by which time his polit- 
ical education seems to have been pretty 
well finished. His personal observations 
of the Court of Napoleon III. inspired him 
with that aggressive republican feeling 
which is displayed, not, perhaps, always 
seasonably or temperately, in everything 
he has since written. John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, used to say he would go amile out 


| of his way to kick a sheep. Col. Hay goes 
| farther than that sometimes to kick a king. 
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His next diplomatic position was as Chargé 
d’Affaires, at Vienna, where he filled for a 
year and a half the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Mr. Motley. After a 
summer in Switzerland, and a journey 
through Turkey and Italy, Mr. Hay re- 
turned to America, with the intention of 
embracing the profession of journalism ; 
but the execution of this plan was delayed 
for nearly two years more by his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of our Legation in Spain. 
This was, probably, the happiest accident 
of his life. It gave him the opportunity of 
witnessing, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, the process of reconstructing 
a political society out of chaos, and threw 
him into somewhat intimate relations with 
the leading men in Spain. The result was 
his Castilian Days. 

In this little book we meet qualities rare 
in American books of travel. It finds its 
proper place in a society of which any 
country might well be proud. It mates 
with Longfellow’s Hyperion, with Haw- 
thorne’s Our Old Home, with Howells’ 
Italian Journey, with Curtis’s Howadji. It 
would be hard to name any book that has 
been written about Spain in which the so- 
cial life, the landscape, the art, the politics 
are more gracefully and yet more truth- 
fully reflected than in Castilian Days. 
- The grace of Colonel Hay’s style does not 
interfere with the firmness and sureness of 
his touch, and he is informing and instruct- 
ive without being guide-booky or statis- 
tical, The picturesque element in the 
book ought not to blind us to the value of 
the political chapters. Colonel Hay must 
take a not very cheerful satisfaction in the 
fulfillment of nearly all his predictions as 
to the political future, and in the justifica- 
tion of his estimates of the character of 
public men, and of the tendencies of the 
political current in Spain. 

But Castilian Days, clever as it was, 
was not destined to be Colonel Hay’s card 
of introduction to his countrymen. Doubt- 
less he would have preferred, if he could 
have had his way, the more decorous and 
elegant chaperon, as the world at large 
would esteem it, to the one Fate assigned 
him. No doubt, seeing how all that good 
breeding, careful teaching, manners infused 
with grace by long mingling with the polish- 
ed world, and a native refinement, had 
made him able to do, was ignored by a 
public who would know him only as the 
author of rhymes that had cost him no 
labor, and represented nothing in himself 
Voi. VII.—47 








that he cared for—he was in a mood to 
misread Shakespeare with the apocryphal 
actor— 


“There's a divinity that shapes our ends rough,— 
Hew them how we will.” 


He returned to America in the autumn 
of 1870 with Castilian Days in his port- 
manteau. All the world was reading Mr. 
Bret Harte’s “ Heathen Chinee,” and Col. 
Hay did what all the world was doing. 
Whoever has read the “ Heathen Chinee ” 
must have little curiosity if he do not make 
haste to read everything else that its au- 
thor has written, and Colonel Hay’s curi- 
osity was of as good quality as that of the 
best of us. He read all the poems, but 
“ Chiquita” and “Cicely,” which gave him 
particular pleasure, puzzled him, and set 
him thinking. He saw the value and the 
scope of the subtle and original genius that 
had produced these ballads. . He saw how 
infinitely finer and better than nature they 
were, but, having. been born and brought 
up as a Pike himself, he saw that they were 
not nature. He wrote “ Little Breeches ” 
for his own amuseiment,—at least we have 
heard that this is his account of the matter, 
—to see how a genuine Western feeling, 
expressed in genuine Western language, 
would impress Western people. Whether 
Colonel Hay really wrote “ Little Breeches” 
with this deliberate purpose or not, he was 
not long in learning how Western peopie 
were impressed, pr Eastern people either. 
Before he knew what was happéning to 
him he found himself borne lightly on the 
top wave of popularity, where he and Mr. 
Bret Harte have since continued to sit and 
ride— 


“ Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory.” 


Whatever may have been Colonel Hay’s 
notion in writing “ Little Breeches,” the 
public didn’t concern itself about it, but 
took the good luck that fell to it in the pos- 
session of a bit of the real stuff of poetry, 
and asked no impertinent questions. If it 
be true that the ballad was written by way 
of criticism on Mr. Harte’s ballad, it makes 
no more difference in our enjoyment of it 
than it did in our enjoyment of the late 
Mr. Poe’s poem, “The Raven,” when he 
told us that he wrote the last verse first, 
having been taken with the sound of the 
word “nevermore,” and his mind feeling 
about to invent a verse for it sang the whole 
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backward from the tail line to the first. So 
Godwin believed, and tried to make us 
believe, that he wrote Caleb Williams 
backward, the last chapter first, then the 
penultimate to account for the ultimate, and 
the antepenultimate to account for that, 
and soon. What do we care for these ex- 
planations? The important thing is that 
we have “Little Breeches,” and “ The 
Raven,” and Caleb Williams—not, how 
we got them. Besides, the world mistrusts 
these explanations in cold blood of what was 
done when the mind was in a glow. The 
other “ Pike” ballads have only a family 
resemblance to “ Little Breeches.” “ Jim 
Bludsoe” is a true story of Western life 
without much exaggeration. We must 
think, however, that Jim’s veracity, which 
seems to have rivaled that of the Father 
of his Country, must have begun to sprout 
after he had committed bigamy—unless 
there was an understanding between the 
two ladies— 


“ The one in Natchez-under-the-Hill, 
And the other here in Pike.” 


But if there were such an understanding, 
the poet tells us nothing of it, and we are 
obliged to conclude either that Jim had 
been converted since he plighted double 
troth, or that the verse’s end has forgotten 
its beginning. 

Banty Tim is a still closer and more 
unrelenting photographic likeness of the 
Southern Illinoisan. “The Mystery of 
Gilgal” has more art in its composition 
than any of the others, but its fun is rather 
ghastly, and the weak victim of civiliza- 
tion shudderingly hopes as he reads it that 
he may never find himself in Phinnland. 
The ballads were written within a few 
days of each other: two of them in a single 
evening. One would think that Colonel 
Hay looked upon his work, and pronounced 
it not good; for he laid it aside, and has 
rarely resumed it. But the obstinate public 
came to no such verdict, and to this day 
Colonel Hay’s name at the head of a poem 
will sell an edition of whatever it is print- 
ed in. 

The Arabs, who have many good pro- 
verbs, have one which is found true and 
truer the more experience we have of life. 
“While the word is yet unspoken,” they 
say, “you are master of it; when once it 
is spoken, it is master of you.” Ill luck 
and good luck both know this proverb by 
heart, and though both quarrel with it they 








know well that their quarrel is hopeless, 
The “ Oh, Stranger! what a word has es- 
caped the fence of thy teeth!” so often 
repeated in Homer, has a familiar sound as 
we read it; for our hearts say it to our 
hearts life long, from the day when the 
heart has first a voice. An amusing story 
is told of Campbell, apocryphal, no doubt, 
how the expression, “the author of Zhe 
Pleasures of Hope” forever tagged to his 
name, whether written or spoken, became 
at last a weariness to the flesh and to the 
spirit, and how he sighed out one day, that 
his spirit would dread to -return to earth 
again lest it should read on his tombstone, 
“ Here lies the author of Zhe Pleasures of 
Hope.” So we have heard of a distin- 
guished traveler whose literary work is far 
from being contemptible, but whom it 
vexes to be denied the style of poet, by a 
world that knew him first as a narrator of 
traveling adventures, when travelers were 
rarer among us than they are to-day. Even 
so great a poet as Goethe, would have 
given some of his immortal laurels if he 
could have been reckoned among the men 
of science, and John Ruskin, whois pure 
poet, without a trace of the scientific 
faculty, insists that science is his field, and 
that the world misnames him critic and 
prose-poet. Doubtless, the list is a large 
one of the unhappy happy men whom Fame 
has taken by the hand, and who quarrel 
with that spoken word of theirs which 


caught her ear, and made her love them, °* 


and which her love repeats for ever. 

We have heard somewhere, somehow, 
that John Hay would reason the world, if 
he could, out of its foolish habit of forever 
coupling his name with “ Little Breeches,” 
with “Jim Bludsoe,” “ The Mystery of Gil- 
gal,” and the rest of the Pike County 
Ballads. Perhaps Lowell is tired of being 
known as the author of “The Biglow Pa- 
pers,” or of. “The Courtin;” it may be, 
Longfellow would as lief not be spoken of 
so often as the author of “ Evangeline ;”— 
perhaps, oh, perhaps! Bret Harte wishes 
in desperate moments, that the “ Heathen 
Chinee” had stayed in his ink stand? 
Penny-a-liners and men 


—“ Born in blight, 
Victims of perpetual slight,” 


wonder at this discontent; it looks to them 
like ingratitude. Gladly would they have 
one poor leaf of these bays. 

The public that enjoys Col. Hay’s liter- 
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ary and poetic work, knows little of the 
plodding industry that bears such abund- 
ant fruit, handsome and wholesome, in his 
field as a journalist. As is well known, 
he is associated with a dozen other writers 
of talent on the editorial staff of the Vew 
York Tribune, and the work they all do 
goes to building up the great newspaper 
with no more individual profit to them than 
coral insects derive from their contribu- 
tions to the reef. Col. Hay spends a few 
hours of each year in writing verses, and it 
must seem unjust to him that these verses 
give him more publicity than his editorial 
work for the year, which would perhaps 
amount, if collected, to a volume of twelve 








hundred octavo pages, But ‘tis the world’s 
nonchalant way, and we must accept it with 


equal nonchalance. The public does not 
know who does all the excellent work 
that makes its newspaper essential to it 
for enjoyment and for culture, but it 
would soon miss the hand withdrawn. 
The work must be its own reward, and, 
doubtless, to a true journalist like Hay, 
it is so, Here he finds use for all his 
faculties. All that a man has learned at 
school, in camp, in court and in the varied 
social life of the traveler, the diploma- 
tist, the politician, finds full employment 
in the columns of a leading daily news- 


paper. 


So ie di 


BELLES DEMOISELLES PLANTATION. 


Tue original grantee was Count —, 
assume the name to be De Charleu; the 
old Creoles never forgive a public mention, 
He was the French king’s commissary. 
One day, called to France to explain the 
lucky accident of the commissariat having 
burned down with his account-books in- 
side, he left his wife, a Choctaw Comptesse, 
behind. 

Arrived at court, his excuses were ac- 
cepted, and that tract granted him where 
afterwards stood Belles Demoiselles Plan- 
tation. A man cannot remember every- 
thing! In a fit of forgetfulness he married 
a French gentlewoman, rich and beautiful, 
and “brought her out.” However, “ All’s 
well that ends well ;” a famine had been in 
the colony, and the Choctaw Comptesse 
had starved, leaving nought but a half- 
caste orphan family lurking on the edge of 
the settlement, bearing our French gentle- 
woman’s own new name, and being men- 
tioned in Monsieur’s will. 

And the new Comptesse—she tarried 
but a twelvemonth, left Monsieur a lovely 
son, and departed, led out of this vain 
world by the swamp-fever. 

From this son sprang the proud Creole 
family of De Charleu. It rose straight up, 


up, up, generation after generation, tall, 
branchless, slender, palm-like ; and finally, 
in the time of which I am to tell, flowered 
with all the rare beauty of a century-plant, 
in Artemise, Innocente, Felicité, the twins 
Marie and Martha, Leontine and little 





Septima : the seven beautiful daughters for 
whom their home had been fitly named 
Belles Demoiselles, 

The Count’s grant had once been a long 
point, round which the Mississippi used to 
whirl, and seethe, and foam, that it was 
horrid to behold. Big whirlpools would 
open and wheel about in the savage eddies 
under the low bank, and close up again, 
and others open, and spin, and disappear. 
Great circles of muddy surface would boil 
up from hundreds of feet below, and gloss 
over, and seem to float away,—sink, come 
back again under water, and with only a 
soft hiss surge up again, and again drift off, 
and vanish. Every few minutes the loamy 
bank would tip down a great load of earth 
upon its besieger, and fall back a foot,— 
sometimes a yard,—and the writhing river 
would press after, until at last the Pointe 
was quite swallowed up, and the great river 
glided by in a majestic curve, and asked 
no more; the bank stood fast, the “ cav- 
ing” became a forgotten misfortune, and 
the diminished grant was a long, sweeping, 
willowy bend, rustling with miles of sugar- 
cane, 

Coming up the Mississippi in the sailing 
craft of those early days, about the time 
one first could descry the white spires of 
the old St. Louis Cathedral, you would be 
pretty sure to spy, just over to your right 
under the levee, Belles Demoiselles Man- 
sion, with its broad veranda and red paint- 
ed cypress roof, peering over the embank- 
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ment, like a bird in the nest, half hid by 
the avenue of willows which one of the 
departed De Charleus,—he that married 
a Marot,—had planted on the levee’s 
crown. 

The house stood unusually near the river, 
facing eastward, and standing four-square, 
with an immense veranda about its sides, 
and a flight of steps in front spreading 
broadly downward, as we open arms to a 
child. From the veranda nine miles of 
river were seen ; and in their compass, near 
at hand, the shady garden full of rare and 
beautiful flowers ; farther away broad fields 
of cane and rice, and the distant quarters 
of the slaves, and on the horizon every- 
where a dark belt of cypress forest. 

The master was old Colonel De Charleu, 
—Jean Albert Henri Joseph De Charleu- 
Marot, and “Colonel” by the grace of the 
first American governor. Monsieur,—he 
would not speak to any one who called him 
“ Colonel,” —was a hoary-headed patriarch. 
His step was firm, his form erect, his in- 
tellect strong and clear, his countenance 
classic, serene, dignified, commanding, his 
manners courtly, his voice musical,—fas- 
cinating. He had had his vices,—all his 
life; but had borne them, as his race do, 
with a serenity of Conscience, and a clean- 
ness of mouth that left no outward blemish 
on the surface of the gentleman. He had 
gambled in Royal street, drank hard in 
Orleans street, run his adversary through 
in the duelling-ground at Slaughter-house 
Point, and danced and quarreled at the 
St. Phillippe-street-theater quadroon balls. 
Even now, with all his courtesy and bounty, 
and a hospitality which seemed to be enter- 
taining angels, he was bitter-proud and 
penurious, and deep down in his hard- 
finished heart loved nothing but himself, 
his name, and his motherless children. 
But these !—their ravishing beauty was all 
but excuse enough for the unbounded idol- 
atry of their father. Against these seven 
goddesses he never rebelled. Had they 
even required him to defraud old De 
Carlos— 

I can hardly say. 

Old De Carlos was his extremely distant 
relative on the Choctaw side. With this 
single exception, the narrow thread-like 
line of descent from the Indian wife, di- 
minished to a mere strand by injudicious 
alliances, and deaths in the gutters of old 
New Orleans, was extinct. The name, by 


Spanish contact, had become De Carlos; 
but this one surviving bearer of it was 





known to all, and known only, as Ingin 
Charlie. 

One thing I never knew a Creole to do. 
He will not utterly go back on the ties of 
blood, no matter what sort of knots those 
ties may be. For one reason, he is never 
ashamed of his or his father’s sins; and 
for another,—he will tell you—he is “all 
heart !” 

So the different heirs of the De Charleu 
estate had always strictly regarded the 
rights and interests of the De Carloses, 
especially their ownership of a block of 
dilapidated buildings in a part of the city, 
which had once been very poor property, 
but was beginning to be valuable. This 
block had much more than maintained the 
last De Carlos through a long and lazy life- 
time, and, as his household consisted only 
of himself, and an aged and crippled ne- 
gress, the inference was irresistible that he 
“had money.” Old Charlie, though by 
alias an “ Injin,” was plainly a dark white 
man, about as old as Colonel De Charleu, 
sunk in the bliss of deep ignorance, shrewd, 
deaf, and, by repute at least, unmerciful. 

The Colonel and he always conversed in 
English. This rare accomplishment, which 
the former had learned from his Scotch 
wife,—the latter from up-river traders,— 
they found an admirable medium of com- 
munication, answering, better than French 
could, a similar purpose to that of the stick 
which we fasten to the’ bit of one horse 
and breast-gear of another, whereby each 
keeps his distance. Once in a while, too, 
by way of jest, English found'its way among 
the ladies of Belles Demoiselles, always 
signifying that their sire was about to have 
business with old Charlie. 

Now a long standing wish to buy out 
Charlie troubled the Colonel. He had no 
desire to oust him unfairly ; he was proud 
of being always fair; yet he did long to en- 
gross the whole estate under one title. Out 
of his luxurious idleness he had conceived 
this desire, and thought little of so slight 
an obstacle as being already somewhat in 
debt to old Charlie for money borrowed, 
and for which Belles Demoiselles was, of 
course, good, ten times over. Lots, build- 
ings, rents, all, might as well be his, he 
thought, to give, keep, or destroy. “ Had 
he but the old man’s heritage. Ah! he 
might bring that into existence which his 
belles demoiselles had been begging for, ‘since 
many years;’ a home,—and such a home, 
—in the gay city. Here he should tear 
down this row of cottages, and make his 
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garden wall; there that long rope-walk 
should give place to vine-covered arbors ; 
the bakery yonder should make way for a 
costly conservatory; that wine warehouse 
should come down, and the mansion go up. 


It should be the finest in the State. Men 
should never pass it, but they should say— 
‘the palace of the De Charleus; a family 
of grand descent, a people of elegance and 
bounty, a line as old as France, a fine old 
man, and seven daughters as beautiful as 
happy; whoever dare attempt to marry 
there must leave his own name behind 
him !’ 

“The house should be of stones fitly set, 
brought down in ships from the land of 
‘les Yankees,’ and it should have an airy 
belvedere, with a gilded image tip-toeing 
and shining on its peak, and from it you 
should see, far across the gleaming folds of 
the river, the red roof of Belles Demoi- 
selles, the country-seat. At the big stone 
gate there should be a porter’s lodge, and 
it should be a privilege even to see the 
ground.” 

Truly they were a family fine enough, 
and fancy-free enough to have fine wishes, 
yet happy enough where they were, to have 
had no wish but to live there always. 

Tothose, who, by whatever fortune, wan- 
dered into the garden of Belles Demoiselles 
some summer afternoon as the sky was red- 
dening towards evening, it was lovely to 
see the family gathered out upon the tiled 
pavement at the foot of the broad front 
steps, gaily chatting and jesting, with that 
ripple of laughter that comes so pleasingly 
from a bevy of girls. The father would be 
found seated in their midst, the center of 
attention and compliment, witness, arbiter, 
umpire, critic, by his beautiful children’s 
unanimous appointment, but the single vas- 
sal, too, of seven absolute sovereigns. 

Now they would draw their chairs near 
together in eager discussion of some new 
step in the dance, or the adjustment of 
some rich adornment. Now they would 
start about him with excited comments to 
see the eldest fix a bunch of violets in his 
buttonhole. Now the twins would move 
down a walk after some unusual flower, 
and be greeted on their return with the 
high pitched notes of delighted feminine 
surprise. 

As evening came on they would draw 
more quietly about their paternal center. 
Often their chairs were forsaken, and they 
grouped themselves on the lower steps, one 
above another, and surrendered themselves 











to the tender influences of the approach- 
ing night. At such an hour the passer on 
the river, already attracted by the dark 
figures of the broad-roofed mansion, and 
its woody garden standing against the glow- 
ing sunset, would hear the voices of the 
hidden group rise from the spot in the soft 
harmonies of an evening song; swelling 
clearer and clearer as the thrill of music 
warmed them into feeling, and presently 
joined by the deeper tones of the father’s 
voice; then, as the daylight passed quite 
away, all would be still, and he would know 
that the beautiful home had gathered its 
nestlings under its wings. 

And yet, for mere vagary, it pleased them 
not to be pleased. 

“ Arti!” called one sister: to another in 
the broad hall, one morning,—mock amaze- 
ment in her distended eyes,—* something 
is goin’ to took place!” 

“ Comm-e-n-t ?”—longdrawn perplexity. 

“ Papa is goin’ to town !” 

The news passed up stairs. 

“Inno!”—one to another meeting in a 
doorway,—“ something is goin’ to took 
place !” 

“ Qu'est-ce-que c'est /”—vain attempt at 
gruffness. 

“Papa is goin’ to town !” 

The unusual tidings were true. It was 
afternoon of the same day that the Colonel 
tossed his horse’s bridle to his groom, and 
stepped up to old Charlie, who was sitting 
on his bench under a China-tree, his head, 
as was his fashion, bound in a Madras hand- 
kerchief, The “old man” was plainly 
under the effect of spirits, and smiled a de- 
ferential salutation without trusting himself 
to his feet. 

“ Eh, well Charlie !”—the Colonel raised 
his voice to suit his kinsman’s deafness, 
—‘“how is those times with my friend 
Charlie?” 

“ Eh ?” said Charlie, distractedly. 

“Is that goin’ well with my friend 
Charlie ?” 

“In the house,—call her,"—making a 
pretense of rising. 

“ Non, non! 1 don’t want,”—the speaker 
paused to breathe— “ ow is collection ?” 

“O!” said Charlie, “every day he make 
me more poorer!” 

“What do you hask for it?” asked the 
planter indifferently, designating the house 
by a wave of his whip. - 

“ Ask for w'at ?” said Injin Charlie. 

“De house / What you ask for it?” 

“T don’t believe,” said Charlie. 
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“What you would éake for it !” cried the 
planter. 

“ Wait for w’at ?’” 

“What you would dake for the whole 
block ?” 

“T don’t want to sell him!” 

“ T’ll give you ten thousand dollah for it.” 

“Ten t’ousand dollah for dis house? O, 
no, that is no price. He is blame good 
old house,—that old house.” (Old Charlie 
and the Colonel never swore in presence 
of each other.) “Forty years that old 
house didn’t had to be paint! I easy 
can get fifty t’ousand dollah for that old 
house.” 

“Fifty thousand picayunes; yes,” said 
the colonel. 

“She’s a good house. Can make plenty 
money,” pursued the deaf man. 

“That’s what make you so rich, eh, 
Charlie?” 

“ Non, I don’t make nothing. Too blame 
clever, me, dat’s de troub’. She’s a good 
house,—make money fast like a steamboat, 
—make a barrel full in a week! Me, I 
lose money all the days. Too blame clever.” 

“ Charlie!” 

“Eh?” 

“Tell me what you'll take ?” 

“Make? I don’t make nothing. Too 
blame clever.” 

“What will you ¢ake ?” 

“Oh ! I got enough already,—half drunk 
now.” 

“ What you will take for the ’ouse !” 

“You want to buy her?” 

“TI don’t know,”—(shrug),—“ mayde,— 
if you sell it cheap.” 

“ She’s a bully old house.” 

There was a long silence. 
old Charlie commenced— 

“ Old Injin Charlie is a low-down dog.” 

“ C'est vrai, oui!” retorted the Colonel 
in an undertone. 

“ He’s got Injin blood in him.” 

The Colonel nodded assent. 

“But he’s got some blame good blood, 
too, ain’t it ?” 

The Colonel nodded impatiently. 

“ Bien! Old Charlie’s Injin blood says, 
‘sell the house, Charlie, you blame old 
fool!’ Mais, old Charlie’s good blood 
says, ‘Charlie! if you sell that old house, 
Charlie, you low-down old dog, Charlie, 
what de Compte De Charleu make for you 
grace-gran’-muzzer, de dev’ can eat you, 
Charlie, I don’t care.’” 

“But you'll sell it anyhow, won’t you, 
old man ?” 


By and by 





“No!” And the wo rumbled off in 
muttered oaths like thunder out on the 
Gulf. The incensed old Colonel wheeled 
and started off. 

“Curl!” [Colonel] said Charlie, stand- 
ing up unsteadily. 

The planter turned with an inquiring 
frown. 

“ T'll trade with you !” said Charlie. 

The Colonel was tempted. “’Ow’'l you 
trade ?” he asked. 

“ My house for yours !” 

The old Colonel turned pale with anger. 
He walked very quickly back, and came 
close up to his kinsman. 

“ Charlie!” he said. 

“ TInjin Charlie,” with a tipsy nod. 

But by this time self-control was re- 
turning. “Sell Belles Demoiselles to 
you?” he said in a high key, and then 
laughed “ Ho, ho, ho!” and rode away. 


A cloud, but not a dark one, overshad- 
owed the spirits of Belles Demoiselles’ 
plantation. The old master, whose beam- 
ing presence had always made him a shin- 
ing Saturn, spinning and sparkling within 
the bright circle of his daughters, fell into 
musing fits, started gut of frowning rever- 
ies, walked often by himself, and heard 
business from his overseer fretfully. 

No wonder. The daughters knew his 
closeness in trade, and attributed to it his 
failure to negotiate for the Old Charlie 
buildings,—so to call them. They began 
to depreciate Belles Demoiselles. If a 
north wind blew, it was too cold to ride. 
If a shower had fallen, it was too muddy 
to drive. In the morning the garden was 
wet. In the evening the grasshopper was 
a burden. nui was turned into capital; 
every headache was interpreted a premo- 
nition of ague; and when the native ex- 
uberance of a flock of ladies without a want 
or a care burst out in laughter in the fa- 
ther’s face, they spread their French eyes, 
rolled up their little hands, and with ngid 
wrists and mock vehemence vowed and 
vowed again that they only laughed at 
their misery, and should pine to death un- 
less they could move to the sweet city. 
“O! the theater! O! Orleans street! 


O! the masquerade! the Place d’Armes! 
the ball!” and they would call upon 
Heaven with French irreverence, and fall 
into each other’s arms, whirl down the 
hall singing a waltz, end with a grand col- 
lision and fall, and, their eyes streaming 
merriment, lay the blame on the slippery 
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floor, that would some day be the death of 
the whole seven. 

Three times more the fond father, thus 
goaded, managed, by accident,—business 
accident,—to see old Charlie and increase 
his offer; but in vain. He finally went to 
him formally. 

“Eh?” said the deaf and distant rela- 
tive. “ For what you want him, eh? Why 
you don’t stay where you halways be 
‘appy? This is a blame old rat-hole,— 
good for old Injin Charlie,—tha’s all. Why 
you don’t stay where you be halways ‘appy? 
Why you don’t buy somewheres else ?” 

“ That’s none of your business,” snapped 
the planter. Truth was, his reasons were 
unsatisfactory even to himself. 

A sullen silence followed. Then Charlie 
spoke : 

“Well, now, look here; I sell you old 
Charlie’s house.” 

“ Bien! and the whole block,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Hold on,” said Charlie. “I sell you 
de ‘ouse and de block. Den I go and git 
drunk, and go to sleep; de dev’ comes 
along and says, ‘Charlie! old Charlie, you 
blame low-down old dog, wake up! What 
you doin’ here? Where’s de ’ouse what 
Monsieur le Compte give your grace-gran- 
muzzer? Don’t you see dat fine genty- 
man, De Charleu, done gone and tore him 
down and make him over new, you blame 
old fool, Charlie, you low-down old Injin 
dog ” 

“T’ll give you forty thousand dollars,” 
said the Colonel. 

“ For de ‘ouse ?” 

“For all.” 

The deaf man shook his head. 

“ Forty-five !” said the colonel. 

“What a lie? For what you tell me 
‘what a lie?’ I don’t tell you no lie.” 

“ Non, non! 1 give you forty-five!” 
shouted the Colonel. 

Charlie shook his head again. 

“ Fifty !” 

He shook it again. . 

The figures rose and rose to— 

“ Seventy-five!” 

The answer was an invitation to go 
away and let the owner alone, as he was, 
in certain specified respects, the vilest of 
living creatures, and no company for a fine 
gentyman., 

The “fine gentyman” longed to blas- 
pheme,—but before old Charlie!—in the 
name of pride, how could he? He mount- 
ed and started away 





“Tell you what I'll make wid you,” 
said Charlie. 

The other, guessing aright, turned back 
without dismounting, smiling. 

“How much Belles Demoiselles hoes 
me now ?” asked the deaf one. 

“ One hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars,” said the Colonel, firmly. 

“Yass,” said Charlie. “I don’t want 
Belles Demoiselles.” 

The old Colonel’s quiet laugh intimated 
it made no difference either way. 

“But me,” continued Charlie, “me,— 
I’m got le Compte De Charleu’s blood in 
me, any ‘ow,—a litt’ bit, any ‘ow, ain’t it?” 

The Colonel nodded that it was. 

“ Bien! If I go out of dis place and 
don’t go to Belles Demoiselles, de peoples 
will say,—day will say, ‘Old Charlie he 
been all doze time tell a blame 4e/ He 
ain’t no kin to his old grace-gran-muzzer, 
not a blame bit! He don’t got nary drop 
of De Charleu blood to save his blame low- 
down old Injin soul! No, sare! What I 
want wid money, den? No, sare! My 
place for yours!” 

He turned to go into the house, just too 
soon to see the Colonel make an ugly 
whisk at him with his riding-whip. Then 
the Colonel, too, moved off. 

Two or three times over, as he ambled 
homeward, laughter broke through his an- 
noyance, as he recalled Old Charley's fam- 
ily pride and the presumption of his offer. 
Yet each time he could but think better of 
—not the offer to swap, but the preposter- 
ous ancestral loyalty. It was so much bet- 
ter than he could have expected from his 
“low-down” relative, and not unlike his 
own whim withal—the proposition which 
went with it was forgiven. 

This last defeat bore so harshly on the 
master of Belles Demoiselles, that the 
daughters, reading chagrin in his face, be- 
gan to repent. They loved their father as 
daughters can, and when they saw their 
pretended dejection harassing him serious- 
ly they restrained their complaints, dis- 
en more than ordinary tenderness, and 

eroically and ostentatiously concluded 
there was no place like Belles Demoiselles. 
But the new mood touched him more 
than the old, and only refined his discon- 
tent. Here was a man, rich without the 
care of riches, free from any real trouble, 
happiness as native to his house as per- 
fume to his garden, deliberately, as it were 
with premeditated malice, taking joy by 
the shoulder and bidding her be gone to 
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town, whither he might easily have fol- 
lowed, only that the very same ancestral 
nonsense that kept Injin Charlie from sell- 
ing the old place for twice its value pre- 
vented him from choosing any other spot 
for a city home, 

Heaven sometimes pities such rich men 
and sends them trouble. 

By and by the charm of nature and the 
merry hearts around prevailed; the fit of 
exalted sulks passed off, and after a while 
the year flared up at Christmas, flickered, 
and went out. 

New Year came and passed; the beau- 
tiful garden of Belles Demoiselles put on 
its spring attire; the seven fair sisters 
moved from rose to rose; the cloud of dis- 
content had warmed into invisible vapor 
in the rich sunlight of family affection, and 
on the common memory the only scar of 
last year’s wound was old Charlie’s sheer 
impertinence in crossing the caprice of the 
De Charleus. The cup of gladness seemed 
to fill with the filling of the river. 

How high it was! Its tremendous cur- 
rent rolled and tumbled and spun along, 
hustling the long funeral flotillas of drift, 
—and how near shore it came! Men 
were out day and night, watching the levee. 
Even the old Colonel took part, and grew 
light-hearted with occupation and excite- 
ment, as every minute the river threw a 
white arm over the levee’s top, as though 
it would vault over. But all held fast, 
and, as the summer drifted in, the water 
sunk down into its banks and looked quite 
incapable of harm. 

On a summer afternoon of uncommon 
mildness, old Colonel Jean Albert Henri 
Joseph De Charleu-Marot, being in a mood 
for reverie, slipped the custody of his femi- 
nine rulers and sought the crown of the 
levee, where it was his wont to promenade. 
Presently he sat upon a stone bench,—a 
favorite seat. Before him lay his_broad- 
spread fields; near by, his lordly mansion; 
and being still,—perhaps by female con- 
tact,—somewhat sentimental,.he fell to 
musing on his past. It was hardly worthy 
to be proud of. All its morning was red- 
dened with mad frolic, and far toward the 
meridian it was marred with elegant riot- 
ing. Pride had kept him well nigh useless, 
and despised the honors won by valor; 
gaming had dimmed prosperity ; death had 
taken his heavenly wife; voluptuous ease 
had mortgaged his lands; and yet his 
house still stood, his sweet-smelling fields 
were still fruitful, his name was fame 





enough; and yonder and yonder, among 
the trees and flowers, like angels walking 
in Eden, were the seven goddesses of his 
only worship. 

Just then a slight sound behind him 
brought him to his feet. He cast his eyes. 
anxiously to the outer edge of the little 
strip of bank between the levee’s base and 
the river. There was nothing visible. He 
paused, with his ear toward the water, his 
face full of frightened expectation. Ha! 
There came a single plashing sound, like 
some great beast slipping into the river, 
and little waves in a wide semi-circle came 
out from under the bank and spread over 
the water! 

“ My God!” 

He plunged down the levee and bound- 
ed through the low weeds to the edge of 
the bank, It was sheer, and the water 
about four feet below. He did not stand 
quite on the edge, but fell upon his knees 
a couple of yards away, wringing his hands, 
moaning and weeping, and staring through 
his watery eyes at a fine, long crevice just 
discernible under the matted grass, and 
curving outward on either hand toward 
the river. 

“My God!” he sobbed aloud—* My 
God!” and even while he called, his God 
answered: the tough Bermuda grass stretch- 
ed and snapped, the crevice slowly became 
a gape, and softly, gradually, with no sound 
but the closing of the water at last, a ton 
or more of earth settled into the boiling 
eddy and disappeared. 

At the same instant a pulse of the breeze 
brought from the garden behind, the joy- 
ous, thoughtless laughter of the fair mis- 
tresses of Belles Demoiselles. 

The old colonel sprang up and clamber- 
ed over the levee. Then forcing himself 
to amore composed movement, he hastened 
into the house and ordered his horse. 

“Tell my children to make merry while 
Iam gone,” he left word, “I shall be back 
to-night,” and the big horse’s hoofs clatter- 
ed down a by-road leading to the city. 

“ Charlie,” said the planter, riding up to 
a window, from which the old man’s night- 
cap was thrust out, “ What you say, Char- 
lie,—my house for yours, eh, Charlie, what 
you say?” 

“ Ello!” said Charlie; “ from where you 
come from dis time of to-night ? ” 

“ I come from the Exchange.” {A small 
fraction of the truth.) 


“ What you want ?” said matter of fact- 


Charlie. 
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“ IT come to trade.” 

The low-down relative drew the worsted 
off his ears. “QO! yass,” he said with an 
uncertain air. 

“ Well, old man Charley, what you say ; 
my house for yours,—like you said,—eh, 
Charlie ?” 

“TI dunno;” said Charlie, “ it’s nearly 
mine now. Why you don’t stay dare you- 
se’f?” 

“ Because I don’t want !” said the colonel 
savagely ; “is dat reason enough for you ? 
you better take me in de notion, old man, 
I tell you,—yes!” 

Charlie never winced ; but how his an- 
swer delighted the Colonel! quoth Char- 
lie— 

“ T don’t care—I take him !—mais, pos- 
session give right off.” 

“Not the whole plantation, Charlie ; 
only—” 

“I don’t care,” said Charlie, “ we easy 
can fix dat. fais, what for you don’t 
want to keep him? I don’t want him, 
You better keep him.” 

“ Don’ you try to make no fool of me, 
old man,” cried the planter. 

“O, no!” said the other. “O,no! but 
you make a fool of yourself, ain’t it ?” 

The dumbfounded Colonel stared ; Char- 
lie went on. 

“Yass! Belles Demoiselles is more 
wort’ dan tree block like dis one. I pass by 
dare since two weeks. 0, pritty Belles 
Demoiselles! de cane was wave in de 
wind, de garden smell like a bouquet, de 
white-cap was jump up and down on de 
river; seven delles demotselles was ridin’ on 
horses. ‘Pritty, pritty, pritty !’ say sold 
Charlie; ah! Afonsieur le pire, ’ow ’appy, 
‘appy, ‘appy!” 

“Yass!” he continued—the colonel still 
staring—* le Compte De Charleu have two 
familie. One was low-down Choctaw, one 
was high-up odlesse. He give the low- 
down Choctaw dis old rat-hole; he give 
Belles Demoiselles to your gran-fozzer; 
and now you don’t be satisfait. What I'll 
do wid Belles Demoiselles ? She'll break 
me in two years, yass, And what you'll 
do wid old Charlie’s house, eh? You'll 
tear her down and make you’se’f a blame 
old fool. I rather wouldn’t trade!” 

The planter caught a big breath-full of 
anger, but Charlie went straight on. 

“ I rather wouldn't, mais 1 will do it for 
you ;—just de same, like Monsieur le 
Compte would say, ‘ Charlie, you old fool, I 
want to shange houses wid you.’” 


” 





So long as the colonel suspected irony 
he was angry, but as Charlie seemed, after 
all, to be certainly in earnest, he began to 
feel conscience-stricken. He was by no 
means a tender man, but his lately-dis- 
covered misfortune had unhinged him, and 
this strange, undeserved, disinterested 
family fealty on the part of Charlie, touch- 
ed his heart. And should he still try to 
lead him into the pitfall he had dug? He 
hesitated ;—no, he would show him the 
place by broad day-light, and if he chose 
to overlook the “caving bank,” it would 
be his own fault ;—a trade’s.a trade, 

“ Come,” said the planter, “ come at my 
house to-night; to-morrow we look at the 
place before breakfast, and finish the trade.” 

“ For what ?” said Charlie. 

“ O, because I got to come in town in 
the morning.” 

“T don’t want;” said Charlie. 
I’m goin’ to come dere? ” 

“T git you a horse at the liberty stable.” 

“ Well—anyhow—I don’t care—I'll go.” 
And they went. 

When they had ridden a long time, and 
were on the road darkened by hedges of 
Cherokee rose, the colonel called behind 
him to the “ low-down ” scion, 

“ Keep the road, old man.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Keep the road.” 

“O, yes; all right; I keep my word; 
we don’t goin’ to play no tricks, eh?” 

But the colonel seemed not to hear. His 
ungenerous design was beginning to be 
hateful to him, Not only old Charlie’s 
unprovoked goodness was prevailing ; the 
eulogy on Belles Demoiselles had stirred 
the depths of an intense love for his beau- 
tiful home. True if he held to it, the 
caving of the bank, at its present fear- 
ful speed, would let the house into the 
river within three months; but were it not 
better to lose it so, than sell his birth- 
right? Again,—coming back to the first 
thought,—to betray his own blood! It 
was only Injin Charley; but had not the 
De Charleu blood just spoken out in him? 
Unconsciously he groaned, 

Aftera time they struck a path approach- 
ing the plantation in the rear, and a little 
after, passing from behind a clump of live« 
oaks, they came in sight of the villa. It 
looked so like a gem, shining through 
its dark grove, so like a great glow-worm 
in the dense foliage, so significant of lux- 
ury and gayety, that the poor master, from 
an overflowing heart, groaned again. 


“ How 
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“ What?” asked Charlie. 

The colonel only drew his rein, and, dis- 
mounting mechanically, contemplated the 
sight before him. The high, arched doors 
and windows were thrown wide to the 
summer air; from every opening the bright 
light of numerous candelabra darted out 
upon the sparkling foliage of magnolia 
and bay, and here and there in the spaci- 
ous verandas, a colored lantern swayed 
in the gentle breeze. A sound of revel fell 
on the ear, the music of harps; and across 
one window, brighter than the rest, flitted, 
once or twice, the shadows of dancers. 
But oh! the shadows flitting across the 
heart of the fair mansion’s master ! 

“Old Charlie,” said he, gazing fondly at 
his house, “ you and me is both old, eh ?” 

“ Yass,” said the stolid Charlie. 

“ And we has both been bad enough in 
our time, eh, Charlie?” 

Charlie, surprised at the tender tone, re- 
peated, “ Yass.” 

“ And you and me is mighty close?” 

“ Blame close, yass.” 

“ But you never know me to cheat, old 
man!” 

“ No,”—impassively. 

“ And do you think I would cheat you 
now?” 

“TI dunno,” said Charlie. “ I don’t be- 
lieve.” 

“ Well, old man,—old man,” his voice 
began to quiver,—“ I shan’t cheat you 
now. My God!—old man, I tell you— 
you better not make the trade!” 

“ Because for what?” asked Charlie in 
plain anger; but both looked quickly to- 
ward the house! ‘The Colonel tossed his 
hands wildly in the air, rushed forward a 
step or two, and giving one fearful scream 
of agony and fright, fell forward on his 
face in the path. Old Charlie stood trans- 
fixed with horror. Belles Demoiselles, the 
realm of maiden beauty, the home of merri- 
ment, the house of dancing, all in the tremor 
and glow of pleasure, suddenly sunk, with 
one short, wild wail of terror—sunk, sunk, 
down, down, down, into the merciless, un- 
fathomable flood of the Mississippi. 


Twelve long months were midnight to 
the mind of the childless father; when 
they were only half gone, he took his bed ; 
and every day, and every night, old Charlie, 
the “low-down,” the “fool,” watched him 
tenderly, tended him lovingly, for the sake 
of his name, his misfortunes and his bro- 
ken heart. No woman’s step crossed the 





floor of the sick chamber, whose western 
dormer-windows overpeered the dingy 
architecture of old Charlie’s block ; Charlie 
and a skilled physician, the one all interest, 
the other all gentleness, hope and pa- 
tience—-these only entered by the door; 
but by the window came in a sweet-scent- 
ed evergreen vine, transplanted from the 
caving bank of Belles Demoiselles. It 
caught the rays of sunset in its flowery net 
and let them softly in upon the sick man’s 
bed; gathered the glancing beams of the 
moon at midnight, and often wakened the 
sleeper to look, with his mindless eyes, 
upon their pretty silver fragments strewn 
upon the floor. 

By and by there seemed—there was— 
a twinkling dawn of returning reason. 
Slowly, peacefully, with an increase unseen 
from day to day, the light of reason came 
into the eyes, and speech became coherent; 
but withal there came a failing of the 
wrecked body, and the doctor said that 
monsieur was both better and worse. 

One evening as Charlie sat by the vine- 
clad window with his fireless pipe in his 
hand, the old Colonel’s eyes fell full upon 
his own, and rested there. 

“Charl—,” he said with an effort, and 
his delighted nurse hastened to the bed- 
side and bowed his best ear. - There was 
an unsuccessful effort or two, and then he 
whispered, smiling with sweet sadness, 

“We didn’t trade.” 





The truth, in this case, was a secondary ‘ 


matter to Charlie; the main point was to 
give a pleasing answer. So he nodded his 
head decidedly, as who should say—*O 
yes, we did, it was a bona-fide swap!” 
but when he saw the smile vanish, he tried 
the other expedient and shook his head 
with still more vigor, to signify that they 
had not so much as approached a bargain ; 
and the smile returned. 

Charlie wanted to see the vine recogniz- 
ed. He'stepped backward to the window 
with a broad smile, shook the foliage, nod- 
ded and looked smart. 

“T know,” said the colonel, with beam- 


“ 


ing eyes, “—many weeks.” 
The next day— 
“ Charl—” 


The best ear went down. 

“Send for a priest.” 

The priest came, and was alone with 
him a whole afternoon. When he left, the 
patient was very haggard and exhausted, 
but smiled and would not suffer the cruci- 
fix to be removed from his breast. 
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One more morning came. Just before 
dawn Charlie, lying on a pallet in the room, 
thought he was called, and came to the 
bedside. 

“Old man,” whispered the failing invalid, 
“is it caving yet?” 

Charlie nodded. 

“Tt won’t pay you out.” 





“© dat makes not’ing,” said Charlie. 
Two big tears rolled down his brown face. 
“ Dat makes not’in.” 

The Colonel whispered once more ; 

“ Mes belles demoiselles !—in paradise ; 
—in the garden—I shall be with them at 
sunrise ;” and so it was. 





— > > 


THE HEALTH AND PHYSICIAL HABITS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
WOMEN, 


THERE is much loose talk in regard to 
the health and physique of American wom- 
en, as compared with English women, in- 
dicative of very great carelessness in noting 
what and where the differences are, and 
the causes or conditions that produce those 
differences. 

It is fortunate for America that, in com- 
paring her women with those of her ances- 
tral nation, she compares them with what 
are acknowledged to be the finest women 
in the world. Fine in the English sense; 
for the expression, “a fine woman,” so 
often heard in England, refers wholly to 
the physical qualities, and not as with us, 
to the intellectual and moral qualities. 
English women are plump, rosy and healthy, 
they are the mothers of large families, and 
they often rival their daughters in youth and 
beauty. This is almost equally true of all 
classes, except the wretchedly poor in the 
towns and cities. 

To get at facts that may be valuable to 
Americans, it seems to me best to place 
side by side the classes that most nearly 
correspond in the two countries, and ex- 
amine the conditions that surround and 
develop them. I have now been more 
than two years in England, and I have kept 
constantly before me the consideration of 
the health and physical habits of the wom- 
en, and feel that I can speak upon this mat- 
ter without danger of much misrepresenta- 
tion. Considering the rural or farming 
population in America, I do not know any 
charges that can be reasonably made against 
the health of the women as compared with 
that of the men. The food is excellent and 
there is no lack of exercise and fresh air. 
Barring the irregular climate, probably no 
class of people in the world have better 
conditions for securing a fine physical de- 
velopment, or better habits—with the one 





exception, that both men and women over- 
work, in the greed to get forward in life. 
The girls are strong, and on the average 
would not suffer very much in comparison 
with English girls. The women live as 
long as the men, and are not more fre- 
quently incapacitated for their regular 
duties than the men are, though they, for 
the most, rear families of from five to ten 
children. This physical equality between 
the men and women of the rural popula- 
tions holds for the country at large. In 
New England there is too little muscle for 
the nerve, but this is equally true of both 
men and women, and is probably attributa- 
ble to the variable climate, accompanied 
with overwork, or the lack of leisure to 
properly protect themselves from the cli- 
matic changes. In the more newly-settled 
districts of the West, the men and women 
suffer alike from the malarial influences, 
and it is as common to find invalid men as 
invalid women. Of the class in England 
that most nearly correspond to American 
farmers, there are two divisions—the far- 
mers or tenants, and the laborers whom 
they employ. Among the former you find 
as fine, perhaps the finest physique of 
which England can boast. Here are all 
the requisite conditions: good air, good 
food, and sufficient exercise, without care 
or fatigue. The life of this class is model- 
ed after that of the landlords or country 
gentry, as far as it can be with the limited 
means. Laborers do the work on the farm, 
and servants the work in the house. The 
farmers oversee the farm work, engage in 
country sports, and idle away the rest of 
the time; and the women direct the house- 
keeping, and do more or less of the sewing 
and light work, or none at all, as accords 
with the income. There is little effort to 
save by their own industry. There is 
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neither expectation nor a very active de- 
sire to improve their social condition, They 
live as they have been accustomed to live, 
and as their associates about them live. 
The family is provided with a cook and 
nurse, and, as the children get older, very 
likely a governess, and in the more well- 
to-do families, a housemaid may be added ; 
and among the poorest of them there is 
almost sure to be a maid of all work. The 
mothers are relieved from the care of the 
children, and the daughters are as free 
from household duties as in the well-to-do 
families of our towns and cities. The 
young children are kept in the open air a 
large part of the time, and the mother and 
daughters take long walks. ‘The temperate 
climate, fine roads, lovely lanes, and beau- 
tiful rural aspect invite them to break up 
in this way the monotony of their in-door 
life; besides it is a custom to which they 
were trained in their childhood, and which, 
like the morning toilet, seems a regular 
part of the work of the day, Among the 
laborers the physique is inferior, and this 
is especially marked in the children, where 
there is oftener a soft, mucilaginous look 
to the muscles that indicates underfeeding, 
which disappears to a considerable degree 
inthe men and women. This class suffers 
from insufficient food and bad housing, as 
compared with our rural people, but under 
the worst circumstances they rarely over- 
work, 

The men are employed by the farmer 
during the whole year, but they have little 
work to do except in the summer, and 
then the amount they go through is far less 
than that done by our farmers, notwith- 
standing the advantage they have in a 
more temperate sun. The women, for the 
most part, have still less to do than the 
men; very few of them work in the fields; 
the older daughters go out to service, and 
the mother and younger daughters take 
care of the house, but the cottage is small, 
and the baker does the most of the cook- 
ing, and unless lace-making or some similar 
employment is introduced, the women 
have very easy lives. They donot trouble 
themselves about old age and rainy days. 
England abounds in charitable funds, and 
one has only to fulfill the conditions of 
need to get the benefit of. them, and these 
people are kept too much in a state of 
patriarchal dependence to feel the pride 
of independence. 

There is still another class of the En- 
glish rural population, whose nearest rep- 





resentatives with us were the Southern 
planters. They are the country gentry, 
titled and untitled, who are either the land- 
lords, or “ gentlemen,” who scatter in among 
them in hired houses, almost all of whom, 
by the very conditions of their admission 
into this society, are men freed from all 
money-making pursuits. It is here that 
we find the peculiar and ideal English life, 
the life that all conservative Englishmen 
aspire to. It is these people who consti- 
tute the genuine English society, whether 
on their estates or in London, and you 
have it in its purest form on the estates. 
Most of these families spend the greater 
part of their time on their estates, and many 
of them the whole time, except a few 
weeks in London during the season. The 
father and oldest sons pass their time in 
the well-understood routine of a gentleman, 
They shoot and hunt with the changing 
seasons, ride, drive, and exercise the patri- 
archal patronage over their tenantry de- 
volving upon their position; read, lunch 
and dine. The mistress of the house spends 
half an hour in the morning in giving orders 
to the butler and her maid, occasionally 
investigates the competence and fidelity of 
her nurse and governéss, and gives birth 
toher children. Beyond this she has a 
leisure filled in as custom and fancy direct. 
She walks or rides; she drives in the after- 
noon, and pays calls to her friends, In 
the evening there are dinner parties, from 
which the guests usually disperse before 
eleven, and now and then there is a later 
ball. Trained nurses and governesses are 
at hand, and the mother intrusts her chil- 
dren to them with the same confidence that 
men in business put their books into the 
hands of experienced accountants, The 
mother leaves home without the children, 
or sends the children away without her, as 
suits her pleasure and their needs. The 
boys, sometime between the ages of eight 
and twelve, are sent away to a boarding- 
school, or, if not, they have a tutor at home ; 
and the girls, as soon as they leave the 
nurse, pass into the constant care of the 
governess, 

Custom prescribes very definitely the 
duties of nurse and governess, and there 1s 
a well understood regimen of food, sleep; 
clothing and fresh air for the children, 
varying with their ages. Girls from eight 
to twelve often boast of walking as many 
miles as they are years old. Till they are 
sixteen or seventeen years old the girls 
scarcely form a part of the family. They 
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breakfast with the family, and the family 
lunch is to them a plain dinner; but they 
have their tea with the governess, and 
usually see nothing of the family dinner, 
and but little of the family society. When 
they are not at their lessons they are 
usually out of doors with the governess, 
who is expected to look after their physical 
education as carefully as she does their 
intellectual and moral. Here again we 
have the conditions essential for a fine 
physical development, a simple and care- 
fully chosen diet, air, exercise, and almost 
perfect regularity in the habits. 

Some of these families spend from four 
to six months of the yearin London. In 
this case the children are often left behind 
in the country for a part of the time at 
least ; but when they are in town, the life 
goes on as nearly as possible as it did in 
the country. The nurse takes the children 
to the gardens, and the governess walks 
with those under her charge. If any of 
them begin to droop they are sent to the 
sea-side for a few weeks, or back into the 
country. 

When the girls leave the governess they 
enter society. If the family remain in the 
country, it is easy to see that there is no ex- 
citement or fatigue that is likely to inter- 
fere with health, consequent upon this 
transition. But to complete the feminine 
phase of gentry life, we must follow these 
families through a London “season.” With 
the exception of the Bishops and Law 
Lords, the upper. house of Parliament is 
composed wholly of the heads of the titled 
families of the landed or country gentry, 
and avery large part of the House of Com- 
mons consists of the sons in these same 
titled houses, and the untitled gentry. This 
of itself necessitates the residence in 
London, during the Parliamentary season, 
of six or eight hundred families of the very 
cream of English social life, of people who 
have all that birth, wealth and university 
training for the men can give them. This 
makes a magnetic center to which the 
whole Kingdom gravitates. 

Everybody who can afford the time and 
money is in London during more or less 
of the Parliamentary session. With the 
gentry families it is usually only a question 
of money and health, how much of this 
time they shall spend in London, ‘and if 
there are marriageable daughters, there is 
an especial effort to give them the advan- 
tages of London society. 

These families have their own houses in 





London, or they take suites of apartments 
where they have almost the same freedom 
and independence. They bring their 
trained servants, or they get others that 
serve them almost as well. They have 
their own horses for riding and driving, or 
they hire. The nights are quite regularly 
given up to society, but the days are just 
as steadily given to recuperating from the 
past nights. Society is the avowed occu- 
pation. They retire late and rise corres- 
pondingly late. They go out for a ride or 
a walk in the morning, and fora drive in 
the afternoon. The young women who 
are most in society are the most prompt 
to enter Rotten-row at the appointed 
twelve o’clock, or they are out fora ten 
o’clock ride, before the throng ‘comes, or 
they walk along the course to see others 
ride, or they visit the exhibitions and gal- 
leries. 

But the four or five months of the Lon- 
don season is not one solid term. Those 
who come to town before Easter go back 
to the country for the Easter holidays, and 
many of them leave town again at the 
Whitsuntide recess of Parliament, or, at 
least, there is a cessation of gayeties; and 
they go to the sea-side for a few days at 
any time they need rest. They do not 
allow themselves to get exhausted. This 
regard for health is a part of good breed- 
ing. Perhaps no more accurate illustration 
of aristocratic life could be found than is 
furnished by the Queen’s household, whose 
doings are reported to the public in the 
daily Court Circular, published in almost 
every paper of the kingdom. The Queen 
lives at Balmoral in the Highlands, and at 
Osborne at the sea-side, and comes to 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace for a few 
weeks every now and then during the 
season. 

But English society is less exhausting 
than American society. Individuals make 
less effort to produce an impression. They 
talk little, or not at all; and are as com- 
posed as though they were quietly at home. 
English families are known, or else no one 
wishes to know them; and English women 
need only to be named, and to be seen. 
This at once discloses their rank, wealth, 
and personal attractions—the considera- 
tions that determine their opportunities 
for marriage. Graceful and winsome man- 
ners are worth something to English 
women, but not enough to make society a 
very positive incitement to personal en- 
deavor. Except from the large balls they 
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rarely reach home later than twelve or one 
o'clock, and at the end of the season they 
have only a little less vigor than when it 
began, and they have six or eight months 
to recover, distributed between the High- 
lands, the continent, the sea-side, and their 
quiet country homes, During the most of 
this time the pursuit of health is the avow- 
ed occupation, and society is simply an ex- 
hilaration. These habits can in strictness 
belong only to families of large means, but 
they represent the ideal life of the whole 
gentry class, and characterize the actual 
life to a wonderful degree ; and it is this 
class that furnish the social models, that 
are imitated by all the other classes of 
English people, just as far as the incomes 
will allow. The class that comes next to 
the gentry class, the upper middle-class, 
includes the more prominent members of 
the professions, the large manufacturers, 
and wholesale traders. The most of this 
class spend the larger part of the year in 
the towns and cities; but they have a long 
outing of from two to five months in the 
country, or at the sea-side, in the summer 
or autumn, and various other shorter out- 
ings as pleasure or sanitary needs may sug- 
gest; and when they are in the city they 
have leisure and faithful servants, horses 
and carriages, and economical cabs. The 
social and sanitary habits of this class are 
so similar to those of the aristocracy, that 
very little difference is seen in the physical 
results. They spend nearly as much money, 
in nearly the same way. Society is a little 
less exhausting in the multiplicity of its 
demands; but, as an. offset to this advan- 
tage, less time is spent inthecountry. But 
if any one of the family gives indications 
of declining health, a change of air is 
thought desirable, and questions of con- 
venience are not allowed to obtrude. The 
parents go away without the children, or 
the children are sent away with the nurse, 
or governess, till health is restored. The 
sanitary conditions of a place are the first 
considerations in determining the location 
for an outing, and in every nook of En- 
gland there are professional lodging-house 
keepers, who have accommodations and 
prices suited to all grades of lodgers who 
can be induced to come to them. 

Below these are the lower middle-class, 
but keeping as close up to them in the 
habits of life as the smaller means will al- 
low. The fathers and sons are in the small 
wholesale, or larger retail business, or fill 
the lower ranks of the professions, or hold 





the better clerkships. The women have, 
perhaps, more absolute leisure than in the 
classes above them. Society makes fewer 
demands. When the occasion requires, 
these families may diminish the expendi- 
ture for dress, they may cut down the tabie 
luxuries, they may take a smaller house, 
and decrease the necessity for servants; 
but they are, last and least, disposed to 
economize by taking upon themselves the 
duties of servants and seamstresses. They 
have shorter outings than the class above 
them; but they, for the most part, get to 
the country or sea-side for several weeks 
in the summer, and make frequent day-ex- 
cursions into the country, and walks and 
strolls take the place of rides and drives, 
while the-children are “ perambulated ” 
about by the nurses. But, on the whole, 
this class have a purer physique than any 
other, except those at the very bottom, 
where the necessities of life are sparingly 
provided. 

This is the lowest class where they can 
lay any claim to the title of “lady” and 
“gentleman.” The line between this class 
and those below is more marked than be- 
tween the successive classes above, and 
there is often almost a death struggle to 
keep above the occupations and associa- 
tions of the class below. As a consequence 
there is in this class a large number of 
spinsters and bachelors. The men and 
women are more frequently overworked. 
Families keep fewer servants. They are 
forced to economize, and often to keep up: 
an appearance which their means do not 
warrant. Of no other class of English 
people would this last remark be so true. 

Below these are the “shop-keepers,” or 
small tradesmen. In many cases the fami- 
lies occupy rooms behind and over the 
shops. But the cheapness of domestic 
labor permits, and custom requires, that 
these homes should be supplied with more 
or less servants. As the trade grows larger 
the physical conditions of the family im- 
prove. They have a larger house, a more 
airy situation, and a home in the suburbs, 
or a little distance in the country, as soon 
as the father can afford the time for the 
travel back and forth. . 

As fast as an Englishman enlarges his 
income he improves his style of living, but 
not so much by adding to the showy ex- 
penditure as by supplying more real com- 
forts, and sanitary advantages to the family. 
A man’s social position is rated very much 
by the solid domestic comfort he com- 
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mands, and his surest plan of improving 
his position lies in this line. But, whether 
living in the city or the country, the young 
children are kept in the open air a good 
many hours each day. The uniform tem- 
perature allows it, custom requires it, and 
the nurse expects it, Children thus ac- 
quire a fondness for the open air, and under 
the governess they are trained into regular 
habits of out-of-door exercise; and, as the 
daughters have no work to detain them at 
home, they continue these habits after they 
are grown to womanhood. 

Excursions and outings are possible to 
all classes above the very poorest. A seat 
in a third-class railway carriage can be had 
for a penny a mile, and this is considerably 
reduced by taking advantage of “ return 
tickets,” which, except for very short dis- 
tances, are available for the second day, or 
from Saturday to Monday. Besides this, 
there are constantly to be had “ excursion 
tickets,” which reduce the rates about one- 
half. There is no difficulty in getting lodg- 
ing and board suited to people of all grades 
of wealth. These outings form a part of 
the regular and calculated outlay for the 
family, even more than the seasonable new 
suits of clothes. Among the artisan class 
the conditions are less favorable. If the 
women work in the factories, and have the 
same hours as the men, they, of necessity, 
have a harder life than the men have. 
Cares at home, and some attentions to dress 
impose more actual labor, and they can- 
not quite as conveniently get out in the 
evening for exercise, or brave the weather 
for strolls in the country as chance occa- 
sions may give opportunity. If they go 
into shops the physical conditions are 
worse. ‘They have long hours, low wages, 
few holidays, and the necessity of dressing 
above their wages. If they take positions 
as domestic servants, in all well-to-do- 
families, they have excellent physical con- 
ditions, good food and light work. 

In an English house there are more serv- 
ants and more service than in correspond- 
ing American houses, but less actual work 
is done. The bread is got from the baker, 
and many of the cakes and pastries as well, 
and the laundry work is, for the most part, 
given out. 

Of the lowest class I cannot speak from 
any extended observation, but they seem 
to me to have fuller muscles and better 
color than those who hold a similar posi- 
tion in our cities. 

To sum up the conditions that are ob 





viously in favor of producing a fine phy- 
sical development in England, we must 
note the leisure afforded in all grades of 
life, except the lowest and artisan classes in 
the towns and cities; and even here, though 
the hours may be as long as with us, there 
is more complete rest when the task of the 
day is finished. ‘The odd hours are much 
less likely to be turned to some extra ac- 
count. 

No small importance attaches to the reg- 
ularity of habits, due to the fact that most 
families continue in about the same cir- 
cumstances of life to which they were born 
and trained aschildren. Alongside of this 
comes the equable climate, which induces 
an equable flow of energy, and its con- 
sequent, an equable appetite, and conduces 
in many ways to produce regularity of 
habits. Much is due to the large supply 
of excellent domestic service, and this, 
again, to the fact that servants are satisfied 
to be servants, and expect no other promo- 
tion in life than such as comes from im- 
proving the quality of their service; and, 
in general, the more permanent conditions 
of society shut off the eager anxiety and 
overwork that come from our efforts to 
economize help, and get forward in life. 
Considerations of comfort and health are 
uppermost. - There is a deep national con- 
sciousness of the importance of health, and 
trained appetites, which have almost be- 
come instincts in its favor. The houses 
are well aired, and kept at a moderate tem- 
perature, The drainage is carefully looked 
to. So much pains is taken with these 
general sanitary conditions that London, 
though twice as large as Paris, and three 
times as large as Brooklyn and New York 
taken together, has the smallest death rate 
of any even moderately large city in the 
world. 

To account for the national bias to these 
excellent physical habits, we must look to 
the origin and habits of the aristocracy and 
the authoritative social position of this 
class. The feudal leaders got their places 
by brute force. It was the soldier who 
won fear and favor from the King, and a 
reverence for brute force still keeps its 
place in the nation, though the demand for 
it has so much diminished. Society has 
never been overturned since the Norman 
Conquest. The- feudal forms mold the 
present life. The ideal manhood is that of 
a Baronial Chief. But in accounting for 
the physical ideal of the aristocratic class 
we are not to omit the consideration of the 
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honor attaching to the age of a family, and 
the importance of health outside of, and 
above everything else in, its relation to the 
continuance of the family; and this, per- 
haps, influences the physical habits of the 
women even more than those of the men. 
Parents understand that a fine physique 
comes next after birth and wealth in its 
influence towards securing for the daughters 
a favorable marriage. ‘The oldest ‘son of 
an old family, or of a family that hopes to 
become old, would rarely be willing to ally 
himself with a physically weak woman 
without a good deal of compensation in the 
way of superior position or superior wealth. 
Hence physical training for the daughters 
is never lost sight of by the parents, and is 
eagerly accepted by the daughters them- 
selves as soon as they have begun to con- 
sider the main chance in hfe. 

The wealth and political power of the 
aristocracy makes them the natural social 
leaders, and the affectionate admiration in 
which they are held by the other classes is 
an additional reason why their manners and 
habits go down as the models through all 
grades of well-to-do life; and it is not too 
much to say, that the children of all these 
classes are so thoroughly trained into good 
physical habits that these habits remain 
with them as a second nature. 

Looking to the lives of the families that 
make up the populations of American 
towns and cities, we find everywhere an 
effort to make the best possible appearance 
for the outlay of money. Except in the 
wealthiest families, the appearance exceeds 
the means, while, in consequence, the com- 
fort is below what it ought to be. Good 
domestic service is scarce, and mothers can 
rarely free themselves from the intimate 
supervision of every department of the 
housekeeping, any more than they can 
from the constant oversight of the children. 
They can neither leave their homes in pur- 
suit of health, nor send away the children; 
and the governess, so indispensable a help 
in an English family, is rarely seen with 
us. In the place of home instruction the 
children are sent to school, and this often 
interferes with health by preventing the 
application of proper and timely restora- 
tives. The child is unwilling to fall be- 
hind his class, and this leads the parents to 
neglect the remedies that could readily be 
applied under the system of tutors and 
governesses. While English mothers only 
occasionally see their children, American 
mothers are almost constantly with them 





night and day. This is due largely to the 
inferior quality of the help, but not a little 
to the national sentiment that imposes this 
upon the mother as an unconditional duty. 
The orderly administrative English woman 
contents herself with seeing that her chil- 
dren are well taken care of. The more 
sympathetic and affectionate American 
woman overwearies herself in devoting 
her constant personal attention to their 
care. Children are too little in the open 
air; nurses are untrustworthy; but, more 
than this, there is not with us, as there is 
with the English, a systematic plan of keep- 
ing them in the open air just as there is of 
giving them food. The absence of a regu- 
lar system is largely due to the changing 
conditions of our families. Our farmers 
have no occasion to trouble themselves 
about fresh air and exercise. Enough of 
these are incident to their regular duties, 
and the children are put out of doors to 
save the trouble of taking care of them in 
the house. When the sons and daughters 
of these farmers set up life in the city, they 
do not consider the changes that ought to 
be made in the domestic regimen. They 
are intent upon the idea of economizing 
and getting forward. American thought 
limits itself to the present generation. No 
one thinks about “ founding a family ;”’ and, 
as a matter of fact, very few families remain 
long upon the foundation energetic parents 
have made for them. There is little 
thought about health except as a means of 
present success. The continuance of the 
family scarcely enters into the considera- 
tion. 

As our families advance in wealth the 
natural routine of duties for the women in- 
volves less exercise, and as a sanitary off- 
set, there should be a corresponding in- 
crease of artificial exercise; but this is not 
generally the case. They lack the habit 
and appetite for out-of-door exercise that 
belong to English women of corresponding 
wealth. The life in every respect is quite 
irregular. Families do not remain long 
enough in the same grade of wealth to 
allow the different elements of their lives 
to get well adjusted. Our town people 
spend very little time in the country. The 
fathers and sons are in business, and can- 
not get away except for a very short holi- 
day at best. Good, unambitious clerks, 
like good, unambitious domestic servants, 
are scarce. 

Those below the ranks of the decidedly 
wealthy rarely get out of town even for a 
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few weeks, unless driven by exhaustion and 
incipient disease. There is no regular pro- 
vision for outings as with the English, in 
order to avoid the conditions where dis- 
ease will be possible. But the course pur- 
sued by the English would be impossible 
for us. Our life does not afford the con- 
ditions. We have no cheap railway trains, 
because we have not a large class of people 
who are willing openly to avow the social 
position that traveling by cheap trains in- 
dicate. There is little cheap board to be 
got. Our country people and villagers will 
not be troubled with strangers who do not 
pay them well. A demand for cheap 
country board would doubtless create a 
supply, but the trouble lies in this, that there 
is no national consciousness of the impor- 
tance of health, nor an habituated instinct 
towards the best methods of securing it. 
But scarcely more is to be attributed to 
want of a regular system of out-of-door 
exercise and outings, than to the irregu- 
larity in the food, which is equally depend- 
ent upon the same absence of a caste 
condition of society. It is not our farm- 
ers, nor, for the most part, our “ old fam- 
ilies,” but the people, who have come into 
new conditions of wealth and new habits of 
life, that suffer the ills that result from bad 
digestion. 

Society is very exhausting to American 
women. Girls know that their marriage 
prospects depend largely upon the per- 
sonal impression they make. Hence there 
isa constant effort to produce an effect in 
dress, in manner, and in conversation ; and 
all American women know the value of 
these personal matters in securing social con- 
sideration. On the other hand, an English 
woman understands that when her name 
has been announced, she has only to sit on 
quiet exhibition, and await the attentions 
that may come to her. 

Among our town populations I am quite 
certain that the health of the women is 
inferior to that of the men. Without hav- 
ing accurate statistics to exhibit, I have the 
impression that girls are more frequently 
detained from school on account of illness 
than boys are, and that a larger propor- 
tion of the women are disabled from full 
regular work than of the men. But if we 
examine carefully the school life of our 
girls, we shall find that the origin of 
this ill-health can not be attributed to 
the severe study. The records of any 
school will show that the majority of those 
withdrawn on account of ill-health are 
Vor. VII.—48 





those against whom no suspicion could 
rest, that they had injured their health by 
overwork. The best scholars sometimes 
injure their health by too close confine- 
ment to their studies; but as a matter of 
fact, I am certain that they oftener protect 
it by the more regular habits which their 
school-work induces, and by having before 
them an aim for the accomplishment of 
which health is necessary. And if we look 
to the women who are studying in the col- 
leges, we shall find this to hold true in a still 
greater degree. These young women are 
considerably above the average of women 
in health, and the records show they are 
not more frequently incapacitated for their 
regular work than the young men are. Any 
one who has observed Antioch College as 
I have, is forced to say that it is not the 
hardest students who are most likely to 
decline in health. The greater intelligence 
and self-control lead to more sanitary hab- 
its which offset the severer work. 
American women suffer no more in com- 
parison with English women than Amer- 
ican men suffer in comparison with En- 
glish men ; and in both cases I am satisfied 
that the real difference is not quite what 
it appears to be to a superficial observer. 
The brilliant complexion of English peo- 
ple is doubtless largely attributable to the 
damp air, which shows its influence upon 
Americans who reside here. As to the 
origin of the very plump, meaty-looking 
muscles that so often characterize middle- 
aged English men and women, particularly 
in the less refined ranks of life, I am not 
quite certain. Ireland and Scotland have 
the same climate, but the physical aspect 
of the people is about half-way between 
that of America and England. We might 
attribute it to race, and look over to the 
Teutons on the other side of the channel ; 
but, unfortunately for this, the members of 
the Society of Friends exhibit almost noth- 
ing of this English peculiarity, and yet 
they stand high when ranked according to 
health. I am disposed to believe it is due 
to the heavy beer and wine which the 
Friends, Irish and Scotch use more spar- 
ingly than the average English people. 
When we come to test English women 
by what they consider their capacity to 
meet the regular duties of life, or to do 
severe exceptional work, they do not seem 
to me to have so great advantage over 
American women as one might expect. It 
is no very uncommon thing in England 
for a girl between the ages of eighteen and 
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twenty-five to be one or two years pros- 
trated on her couch; and I know a good 
many older women who have been equally 
unfortunate. I do not chance to know a 
single American girl who has been an in- 
valid for a similar length of time, and only 
a very few older women; and, what is 
very strange, these English girls and wom- 
en look pretty well all the time. They 
do not lose their flesh nor their color. 

English women are constantly complain- 
ing of “bad nights,” and breakfasting in 
their chambers, when they do not look ill. 
They seem to me to lack the nervous en- 
ergy, or will-power, that enables our wom- 
en to struggle against pain and weak- 
ness. Among the women who are doing 
public work, the women who are pressing 
on the educational and franchise move- 
ments in England, I do not know one who 
would think herself capable of the exhaust- 
ing work that several of ours go through ; 
and very generally they are less disposed 
to undergo fatigue than our women are, 
except in the matter of long walks and 
rides. Whether this difference is to be 
attributed wholly to habit, or partly to a 
peculiar faculty of endurance in our wom- 
en, I am unable to say; but as a matter 
of fact, in every grade of life, English 
women not only do not take upon them- 
selves the severe work of our women, but 
they would not think themselves capable 
of it. 

The most of the ill health of this coun- 
try, whether it shows itself in protracted 
invalidism or acute illness, is caused by 
gout, rheumatism, and chest and nervous 
diseases, all of which point to the climate 
and luxurious living. Our illnesses, aside 
from those caused by the malaria, particu- 
larly among the women, are largely due to 
weakness, which, in many cases, Is to be 
attributed to over-exhaustion, and in many 
more to the lack of exercise and fresh air, 
and irregularities in the foed. It is often 
said that American families decline in 
vigor after a few generations, and the small 
New England households are instanced as 
proof;* but, even without any statistical 
reference, the consideration of our physic- 
al habits would afford a sufficient basis 
for this prediction. 





The climate is against us as compared 
with England, and in the free struggle for 
social position that our life affords, doubt- 
less the fittest survives; but a large number 
of the weaker come to an untimely end, 
and the strongest have their vigor im- 
paired. 

In the changing conditions of our fami- 
lies, it is impossible for us to have fixed 
sanitary habits adopted to the different 
grades of wealth, and we must substitute 
an active intelligence in its place. The 
increased study of physiology during the 
last twenty years has done something to 
awaken the public to a consciousness of the 
importance of exercise, fresh air, and a 
wholesome diet. But these principles 
need to be instilled at a very early age, 
when they can mold the tastes, just as the 
English habits do. 

Kinder-Garten schools would do much 
to relieve mothers of the care of the young 
children, and, if properly managed, would 
secure for the children the needed open 
air exercise, and a general healthful train- 
ing far superior to what they are likely to 
get from their nurses and overburdened 
mothers ; and I am disposed to believe we 
would find it no inconsiderable advantage 
to adopt the system, very common in Ger- 
many, of employing the physician by the 
year, whose interest then is to keep the 
family well, rather than to effect remark- 
able cures; and under this system more 
particularly, I am certain, too much stress 
can not be laid upon the importance of 
competent women physicians for women 
and children, and especially in considera- 
tion of the care they would be able to take 
of young girls. 

Unfortunately, we have an ill-trained 
eye in this matter of physique. Accus- 
tomed to see the women of our leading 
families, the best-bred women, slight and 
thin, we naturally associate this physique 
with refinement and ladyhood, and it comes 
to be the ideal which is admired, and to 
which girls are stimulated to aspire. The 
large feet, thick waists, and strong hands 
of English women might be thought very 
suitable for comfortable and efficient wives 
and mothers in America, but they would 
not help women to marry. 
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Jules Verne’s New Story. 


WE have provided for our readers a rare treat in 
the story by JULES VERNE, which we begin with the 
present issue. It is to be well translated from the 
French periodical in which it appears, and will be 
brilliantly illustrated by the original engravings. 
The American public has familiarized itself with 
the exquisitely ingenious works of this author, and 
the French publisher, in his preface to the new 
story—“ The Mysterious Island "—declares it to be 
the best book he has written. 

From this preface we gather that M. Verne is 
not content with De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, and 
Wyss’ Swiss Family Robinson. They did well 
enough for simple, unscientific times, but now it 
is necessary to show how scientific castaways can 
manage to live, without a vessel to break up, and 
convenient domestic animals at hand, with other 
necessaries which “turn up,” always at the right 
time. This will give the author his finest field, and 
the curious reader cannot fail to be immensely in- 
terested. The story will not be less attractive from 
the fact that the characters start from America ina 
balloon, and are American,—at least as American 
as Jules Verne can make them. 





The Taxation of Church Property. 


THE taxation of church property has recently be- 
come-a topic of public discussion, and promises to 
be more than of passing interest and importance. 
We do not approach it with any decided opinions, 
and we hope that the public will not do so, for there 
are two sides to the question, and the advocates of 
taxation are armed with specious if not strong ar- 
guments. Those who are interested in church prop- 
erty, knowing how hard it is to collect and embody 
it, and how severe the tax already is for the support 
of the institutions which it represents, will naturally 
protest that any new taxation would be intolerable. 
They regard the church, in its various fields and 
denominations, as a great, benevolent institution—a 
voluntary gift to the country and the world for the 
country’s and the world’s good. It is nota business 
enterprise ; it is not a productive industry ; it pro- 
cures no material return. In short, the money paid 
into the church is money for ever parted with, and, 
as it goes into a charity, ought not to be taxed. In- 
deed, taxation would be regarded as a new obstacle 
to the spread of Christianity, which could not be 
imposed save through an un-Christian or anti-Chris- 
tian motive. The church is regarded not only as a 
religious institution, but as a great public school of 
morals, which ought not to be taxed any more than 
the public schools for educational purposes are taxed. 
Indeed, it is taken for granted that the State is under 
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acertain degree of indebtedness to the church for 
voluntarily undertaking a task beyond the province 
of the State. 

That there is something worthy of consideration 
in this view of the case is not to be questioned, but 
the advocates of taxation, speaking on behalf of the 
State, have a case also. We cannot better show 
this than by giving an extreme illustration. It is 
said, for instance, that there are in Rome three 
hundred and sixty-five churches, or one for every 
day in the year. The enormous piles of church 
architecture, the gold and jewels, the wonderful 
treasures of art contained in the churches and re- 
ligious houses of Rome, have absolutely absorbed 
the wealth of the State. To suppose that pure and 
undefiled religion has sequestered all this property, 
simply for the good of the State, is to suppose an 
absurdity. Religion has had something to do with 
it, but superstitious fear has played its part. Many 
a man who has lived an ungodly life has sought to 
purchase peace for his soul by death-bed bequests 
to the church. These bequests have been made, 
not because the church needed them, but because 
the givers supposed they needed to make them. No- 
body supposes that Rome needs all the churches she 
possesses, and, in her case, at least, the State has the 
right to feel that it has been cheated out of its tax- 
The people are poor. They are 
ground into the earth almost by taxation, while the 
church is rich. A million dollars taken from the 
taxable property of the State and put into a church, 
or a number of churches, increases the taxation of 
every dollar left remaining. This is what the de- 
struction of monasteries and nunneries at various 
crises of European history has meant. Church prop- 
erty has called for, and insisted on, the protection 
of the State, while not lifting the burdens of the 
State by one of its fingers. There have been brother- 
hoods of beggars, in the name of religion, who 
ceased to be producers, and self-supporters, and de- 
fenders of the State. What wonder that the State 
has occasionally scattered them? The State must 
live, and when a church absolutely sucks into itself 
all its sources of revenue, what is left but taxation 
or destruction ? 

The Protestant mind can comprehend this. It 
can alse look on and see the Catholics in this country 
piling up cathedrals, buying land for an advance, 
and thus taking it out of the reach of taxation, and 
absorbing capital by the million with steadily ad- 
vancing accretions, and see that something is going 
on here very much like what has been going on in 
Europe for centuries, with disastrous results to State 
interests. It can see this, and can wish that some, 
thing could be done to prevent it ; but it cannot see 
that taxation ought to be applied to Protestant 
church property. 
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Let us, then, suppose a case. Suppose that those 
who have the care of the State, or those who have a 
lively and intelligent interest in State affairs, see 
that, in most of the towns of the United States, there 
are two church sittings provided for every one 
there is occupied, and that half of the property set 
aside to church use, and thus removed from taxation, 
is really devoted to the advancement of sectarian 
interests ; that if many of the feeble church organiza- 
tions were killed it would be better for the com- 
munity, and better for the real interests of Chris- 
tianity, while it would considerably increase the tax- 
able property of the State ; that millions of property 
are invested in churches that are marvels of cost- 
liness and luxury; that for every dollar thus use- 
lessly retired from taxable conditions the tax upon 
all remaining property is increased, what then? 
When they see a million dollars put into a church 
that for every practical purpose could be built for a 
quarter of that sum, what then? When they see 
churches which are simply combinations of private 
proprietary interests, which are bought and sold like 
stocks, or fractions of any other private property, 
what then? The Catholics, at least, furnish houses 
where all who come are theoretically on an equality : 
do the Protestants do this? 

How far our supposed case is a representation of 
a reality we leave our readers to judge. What we 
have said we have said by way of suggestion of the 
lines of argument for and against taxation. We 
give no opinion upon either side, but we would like 
to have the Christian world understand that if this’ 
question shall ever rise, in a practical form, there 
are weak points in its armor that must be mended 
before it can hope for a successful struggle. In- 
deed, we do not think the question would ever have 
arisen but for the schemes of church aggrandize- 
ment that are visible on every hand. If the church 
had always confined itself to the simple work of 
doing good to the country and the world, and if it had 
not retired from taxable property untold millions 
that are practically useless for that purpose, the 
State would have had nothing to say except to give 
it God-speed. The question whether the church 
would be benefited or harmed by the taxation of its 
property is an open one. It may be that such taxa- 
tion must come at last, as the only corrective of 
the disposition to grasp at power, whether social or 
political, on the part of the church, or to strive after 
sectarian aggrandizement. 





Social Usages. 


THERE are some details of social usage that are 
so childish, and, withal, so inconvenient and burden- 
some, as to demand a public denunciation. No- 
body likes them, everybody desires to be relieved of 
them, and all seem to be powerless to reform them. 
Their burdensomeness forms a serious bar to social 
intercourse, and their only tendency is to drive some 





men and women out of society altogether, and to 
worry and weary those who remain subject to them. 

A person is invited to an “informal” reception. 
Special pains may be, and often are, taken to im- 
press him with the idea that such a reception is, in- 
deed, “informal.” The idea is very good. The 
proposition is to bring together a circle of friends in 
a familiar way, without expensive dress on the part 
of the guests, or an expensive entertainment on the 
part of the hostess. It is an attractive sort of in- 
vitation, but woe to the man or woman who accepts 
it according to its terms. The man and the woman 
who attend in anything but full evening dress will 
find themselves singular, and most uncomfortable. 
They have taken their hostess at her word, and find, 
instead of a party of familiar friends, who can sit 
down and enjoy an hour of social intercourse, a highly 
dressed “jam,” which comes late and departs late, 
and which finds itself treated to an elaborate supper. 
People have, at last, learned that if there is anything 
that must be dressed for elaborately, it is an “‘in- 
formal reception,” and that there is really no greater 
cheat than the invitation which called them together. 
The consequence is that we have no really in- 
formal gatherings of men and women in what we 
call “ society.” 

Again, when we invite a guest to dinner at six, 
we expect him to come at, or before, that hour. It 
is counted the height of impoliteness for a guest to 
keep a dinner waiting a moment. This is just as it 
should be; but when we invite a guest at eight 
o'clock, to a reception or a party, what then? Why, 
we do not expect him until nine, we do not ordina- 
rily get him until half-past nine, and are not sur- 
prised at his entrance at any subsequent hour before 
the company breaks up. Why the rule should be 
good for the dinner that is not good for the assembly 
does not appear, except that in the case of the dinner 
it is a question of hot or cold soup that is to be de- 
cided. At eight the host and hostess are in their 
vacant rooms, be-gloved and waiting. They are 
there for an hour, wishing their guests would come. 
At last one makes his appearance, and with a guilty 
look whips up stairs. Then he waits until another 
joins him, and another, and another, and so at last 
he descends. All have lost the only opportunity 
they will have for a pleasant chat with those who 
have invited them—lost, indeed, the only chance they 
will have of a look at the flowers, at the pictures, 
and the enjoyment of an undisturbed chat, with com- 
fortable seats and surroundings. All dread to be 
first, and so all wait, and thus thrust far into the 
night their hour of departure. The company that 
should be at home at eleven, and in bed at half-past 
eleven, do not find their beds until one the next 
morning. ' 

To the man of business such hours as mingling in 
social life imposes are simply killing. They are the 
same to women who have family duties to perform. 
They wipe the bloom of youth from the cheeks of 
girls in from one to three seasons; and thus social 
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life in the great cities, instead of being a blessing 
and a delight, es it should be, becomes a burden 
and a bore. Many are driven by considerations of 
health and comfort out of social life altogether, and 
those who remain rely upon the rest of summer to 
restore them sufficiently to stand another campaign. 
We submit that this is an unexaggerated representa- 
tion of the present state of things, and protest that 
it demands reform. 

Every hour that a man spends out of his bed after 
half-past ten at night is a violence to nature. They 
have learned this in Germany, where, in many towns, 
their public amusements terminate at half-past nine, 
and, in some cases, even earlier than this. It is in 
this direction that a reform should be effected in 
America, so far as every variety of public and social 
assembly is concerned. An invitation at eight should 
mean what it says, and be honored inits terms. In 
this way social life would be possible to many to 
whom it is now practically denied, and become a 
blessing to all. 

It is not hard to institute a reform of this kind. 


THE OLD 


Ir strikes me that honesty is a thing which we 
should not too finely discuss with ourselves. It is 
one of those subtile, evanescent elements that are 
not friendly to analysis. 

It may not be unwise, however, to listen to its dis- 
cussion by others; asI did the other day when 
Abraham put ina plea for the Frenchman’s (and 
his own) method of saying “no,” in order to hide the 
truth and give the impression of “no;” in preference 
to the Englishman’s (and Isaac's) method of saying 
“yes” in a manner which equally hides the truth and 
gives the impression of “no.” 

The conversation was interesting. “Suppose,” 
said Abraham, “I am asked an impertinent question 
which, to answer evasively, is to answer affirmatively 
—namely : according to the facts. Suppose not on- 
ly that the person has no right to ask me the ques- 
tion, but, further, that great harm would be done to 
others, if I should answer it according to the facts. 
Abraham, under these circumstances, would think 
he did well if he actually deceived his interrogator, 
without actually denying the facts. But I deal ina 
plain, straightforward manner with the difficulty, 
and Isaac calls me hard names. 

“Furthermore,” contmued Abraham, “I have 
known Isaac to tell a lie whenhe thought he was 
telling the truth. For it is impossible to show things 
as they are, and, sometimes, telling what is called 
the trath, is simply giving currency to the most un- 
fortunate falsehood.” 

That is a pretty fair statement of the case. I 
happen to know that Isaac would make little scruple 








All it wants is a leading ; and half a dozen of our 
social queens could do the work in a single season. 
It used to be deemed essential to a social assembly 
that a huge, expensive supper be served at its close, 
and this at an hour when no man or woman could 
afford to eat a hearty meal, We have measurably 
outlived this in New York. It is “ quite the thing” 
now to serve light and inexpensive refreshments. 
The man who dines at six needs no heavy supper 
before he goes to bed. He not only does not need 
it, but he cannot eat it without harm. Its expensive- 
ness is a constant bar to social life; and let us be 
thankful that this abuse, at least, is pretty well re- 
formed already. Other abuses and bad habits can 
be reformed just as easily as this, because reform is 
in the line of the common sense and the common 
desire. The leading, as we have said, is all that is 
wanted, and when we commence another season 
such leading ought to be volunteered. Something 
surely ought to be done to make social life a re- 
creative pleasure, and not a severe tax upon the vital 
forces as it is at present. 


CABINET. 


at living a lie. On the other hand I know Abra- 
ham to be genuinely conscientious and to have a 
downright detestation of falsehood and deception. 

And yet, though I do not like Isaac’s way, I can- 
not approve of Abraham’s. In fact I am inclined to 
think that Jacob’s views on this subject are more 
satisfactory than those of either of the others. They 
are not exactly a compromise, but they indicate a 
method lying between the two above noted ; a meth- 
od having in it I know not what strange mixture of 
frankness and obscurity. Really, however, I find 
myself quite at a loss to describe just the difference ; 
or to report any easily adaptable example. 

Only those, of course, who think themselves 
thoroughly honest can be startled by looking into the 
matter. There are a great many of us who are quite 
aware of a certain habit of evasion, that may never 
reach the point of downright deception ; such of us 
will not be so extremely surprised, perhaps, at dis- 
covering the dangerous ground on which we have 
sometimes stood. But those of us who have a great 
deal of conscientiousness, and, in order to keep our 
mental powers in good working order, must not allow 
ourselves the luxury of dissimulation : we, I say, may 
be startled in finding how often we have wanted in 
perfect fairness of front. 

I said at the outset that it might not be well to 
inquire too curiously into these things. I mean 
that it may be best to trust to our instincts, if our 
instincts are not warped. For, really, one is in dan- 
ger either of becoming morbid or of becoming Jesu- 
itical, 
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I knew a young person once, who became morbid. 
He would never even say “It is so ;” but—“I think it 
is so.” Of course there were times when this sound- 
ed like idiocy ; but he knew there was doubt about 
pretty much everything in the world, and he con- 
sidered that he was merely consistent in embodying 
that doubt in relation to everything in the world 
about which he was asked a question. I need not 
say that life was very dreadful to this young person. 

I knew a young person who became Jesuitical. 
He began in analysis, and ended in bribery and 
corruption. 


HOME AND 


Amateur Theatricals. 


So much interest is felt in amateur theatricals, 
even by those little acquainted with the best man- 
ner of presenting them, that a few practical hints in 
this regard may be found of service. 


THE PLAY. 


Of course, the first step is to choose the play. The 
preference of the performers, as to the kind of piece 
to be enacted, having been definitely ascertained, a 
committee should be appointed to select the par- 
ticular piece, and no change of programme should 
then be permitted. This course is essential, be- 
cause, if it be not strictly followed, everybody will be 
offering suggestions and insisting on plans which 
can only have the effect of destroying all concert of 
action. The chief trouble with amateurs is that they 
aim too high ; that they want to do more than they 
have the mind or means for doing. They have an 
ardent prejudice in favor of Shakespeare or Schiller, 
when Robertson or Boucicault is fully up to their 
level. Asa rule, historic dramas are to be avoided. 
They require scenery, costumes, and properties, both 
difficult and expensive to get. Moreover, historic 
characters are hard to portray—quite beyond the 
intellectual range of an average amateur company. 
Contemporaneous pieces, especially light comedies 
and farces, are comparatively easy of representa- 
tion, and the actors and actresses are all more or 
less at home in them, from the fact that the mimic 
scene is but a variation of their own lives. 

Among the simplest and easiest pieces of this 
sort are “The Conjugal Lesson,” “The Morning 
Call,” * Love and Rain ;” these require but a single 
scene and two characters; or, “Box and Cox,” 
“ Delicate Ground,” “ Winning a Wife,” “ A Cup of 
Tea,” “The Victor Vanquished,” for three charac- 
ters ; “ Betsy Baker,” “ Bombastes Furioso,” “ Vil- 
likens and his Dinah,” need four persons; while 
“Perfection,” “Cool as a Cucumber,” “To Oblige 
Benson,” “Poor Pillicoddy,” “Popping the Ques- 
tion,” “Two Bonnycastles," “Woodcock’s Little 








There is, however, one benefit to be derived from 
moral and psychological studies of this kind. If we 
are alive to our own shortcomings, we will not be 
likely to make such outcry at other people's, 
Dear Mr. Theological Controversialist ; you say 
that the gentleman on the other side is not honest ; 
that he dare not tell the world just what he believes. 
But are you, yourself, quite frank, my friend? Have 
you, yourself, made your full confession in print? 
Dare you say now, just where you suspect your own 
cogitations are carrying you? Amico mio / remember 
the house of glass and the dweller therein. 


SOCIETY. 


Game,” “ Everybody's Friend,” “ Faint Heart never 
won Fair Lady,” “The Loan of a Lover,” “Too 
Much for Good Nature” and “Checkmate” require 
from five players upward; are all good, and per- 
fectably practicable. 

Many amateurs are so ambitious that they will 
not rest content with less than a five-act or at least a 
three-act play. Their ambition is often in an inverse 
ratio to their ability (it is an adage of the green- 
room that every supernumerary thinks he knows 
how to render Hamiet and Othello to perfection) ; 
but it is well sometimes to give them an opportunity 
to see how much or how little they can accomplish 
by their lofty soaring. They can take, for example, 
“A Cure for the Heart Ache,” “ The Heir at Law,” 
“The Honeymoon,” “The Rivals,” “Road to 
Ruin,” “ She Stoops to Conquer,” “ Sweethearts and 
Wives,” “The Wonder,” “Fazio,” “ Ingomar,” 
“Clandestine Marriage,” “ Jealous Wife,” “The In- 
constant” or “ Belle’s Stratagem.” These, however, 
demand, for anything like effective rendering, a 
regular stage, with a variety of scenery, costume 
and properties, beside marked talent and large ex- 
perience in acting. 


THE STAGE MANAGER, 


After the play has been decided upon, the stage 
manager should be chosen. He ought to be the 
one who has most acquaintance with the stage, and 
he ought not to be a performer. His will must be 
law; there must be no appeal from it. If he be a 
performer, other members of the company may take 
exception to his ruling, under the impression that 
his opinion as a manager is influenced by his in- 
terest as an actor; and thus suspicion and discord 
may be engendered. He must have entire and 
absolute charge of the stage business, which means 
everything belonging to the action of the play. He 
must be present at every rehearsal ; assign to every 
actor or actress his or her position ; tell each how to 
enter; how to go off; what intonations to give ; 
what gestures to make. He should indicate the 
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facial expression and by-play; should carefully in- 
struct in regard to dress, and every particular of 
the character assumed. 

If the players be dissatisfied with his directions, 
they may mention the fact to him in private, but 
during the rehearsal they should yield to him im- 
plicit obedience. Should he feel inclined to act 
upon their suggestions, he can do so at the next re- 
hearsal. It is his duty, likewise, to cast the parts, 
and for this he should use his best judgment and 
discrimination, When the parts are once cast there 
must be no demur. Nevertheless, should he, after 
one or more rehearsals, discover that he has made a 
mistake in assigning any of the characters, he 
should rectify it at once. Those who may be 
changed ought not to complain, even if the change 
should wound their vanity a little, since their 
private feelings must give way to the general good. 

Nothiug is more disagreeable or difficult for the 
stage-manager than the arrangement of the cast. 
Each person is apt to think thet he or she is es- 
pecially fitted to be the hero or heroine; and as it 
is hard to find. a drama made up of heroes and 
heroines, some of the performers are unavoidably 
doomed to disappointment. Those chosen for the 
minor characters should remember that they are 
as necessary to the proper production of the piece 
as their histrionic superiors. If aman or woman 
has dramatic talent, it can be shown anywhere, 
and it often happens that one who takes a small 
part wins more laurels than the leading players. 

The performers should not forget that the posi- 
tion of stage manager is as thankless as it is ardu- 
ous. Upon him rests the entire responsibility ; he 
receives none of the honors of triumph, and gets all 
the blame of failure. 


THE PROMPTER. 


Next to the stage manager, the prompter ranks in 
importance. Sometimes the two offices are com- 
bined in the same person, but this is not wise, as 
each has quite enough todo. The prompter’s posi- 
tion is usually on the left hand of the stage, near 
the green-room, where he takes his stand in full 
view of the actors, though unseen by the audience, 
with the text before him. He should be at every 
rehearsal as well as at the regular performance, so 
as to familiarize the amateurs with the sound of his 
voice and his manner of prompting. Learning 
when, where and how much to depend on him at 
rehearsal, they will not be at a loss when the trying 
hour comes. 

One thing for the prompter to guard against 
is hurrying the players, who should have ample 
time not only to speak their lines, but to com- 
plete their stage business. Any haste on the 
part of the prompter renders the actor nervous; 
nervousness affeots the memory and mars the acting. 
For instance, if the player, after repeating a line or 
two, desires to cross the stage before continuing, he 
should have full leisure to do so, instead of having 








the muttered words hurled at him again and again, 
as if he had forgotten them. Let the prompter be 
sure that the actor's memory has failed before he 
prompts. 

It may be mentioned here that haste is one of the 
evils to which amateurs are exposed. They seem 
to be afraid that they won't advance fast enough, 
and the result is they rush on at such a rate as to 
impair the sympathy of the audience and the sym- 
metry of the play. They should always bear in 
mind that the greatest haste is the worst speed; 
that they not only lose nothing but gain much by 
deliberation and repose. 

It is the province of the prompter to see that the 
actors are called in time to make their entrance on 
the stage. He should, also, have ready anything 
that they may need as part of the business, whether 
going on or while on the stage. Ifa servant have to 
carry a letter to his master, the prompter must have 
the letter at hand, and deliver it to the servant at 
the proper moment ; and so, if he have occasiqn to 
take in a bottle of wine, or a newspaper, or a basket 
of flowers. Should the curtain rise upon a dinner 
or supper table, the prompter must have everything 
to set the table with before the scene begins. If 
swords, guns or pistols be needed, he must sup- 
ply them in the nick of time. At the regular 
theaters this devolves upon the property man; but 
at amateur entertainments the prompter generally 
adds the duties of the property man to his own, and 
so simplifies the matter. 


REHEARSALS. 


The success of any dramatic representation will 
depend very largely on rehearsals, which cannot be 
too often repeated or too accurately given. The 
enthusiasm with which amateurs begin is liable to 
ooze out with the study and hard work that their 
enterprise demands. They make a great mistake 
who imagine that creditable acting of any sort is 
easily achieved. No one can hope to gain a his- 
trionic crown, even in private circles, without severe 
and unremitting labor. Amateur theatricals ill 
rendered are too dull for pastime and too inane for 
improvement. ‘The actors must, from the start, an- 
ticipate many vexations and disappointments, and 
devote themselves to earnest effort. They must 
work not only hard but harmoniously, aiming at a 
rounded whole rather than at individual distinction. 
They must rehearse with strict conscientiousness, 
and punctuality of attendance must always be ob- 
served. They must go over their parts again and 
again, until they be perfect in business as well as in 
text—until, in a word, they are entirely accustomed 
to their character, and to every detail thereof. 

When practicable, it is better, generally, to re- 
hearse on the stage where the play is to be given, 
so that all sense of strangeness shall be removed. 
At least, two dress rehearsals should be given there 
and as many more as convenient. At these the 


stage should be set, and everything arranged pre- 
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cisely as it is to be at the regular performance. The 
number of rehearsals required will depend on the 
aptitude of the actors, some of whom will evince an 
order of talent that others must hope toapproach by 
severe study alone. It is the privilege of the stage 
manager to call as many rehearsals as he deems 
necessary to insure a successful performance. 


THE STAGE, 


A genuine stage in a public hall is very desirable, 
for then and there the facilities for effective repre- 
sentation will be far ampler than in a private 
house. Many halls have scenes, curtains and foot- 
lights, always difficult to improvise, and in small 
towns still more difficult to get. In New York and 
in all the large cities, scenery can be bought or 
hired,—sometimes borrowed,—and be forwarded by 
express without much expense. Ifthe unprofessionals 
be obliged to depend on themselves, they must 
choose simple pieces, for nearly all of which two 
scenes will suffice—one that of a wood or out- 
door scene, and the other an interior, that may be 
converted at will into a library, bed-chamber, 
dining-hall, or drawing-room. No town that would 
aspire to theatricals can fail to furnish some one 
capable of painting the little that may be needed 
under such circumstances. 

Any piece that is to be presented in a parlor 
should be confined to one scene, and that an in- 
terior. The furniture of the household can readily 
be utilized, and the curtain and foot-lights can be 
managed without much trouble. One of the hardest 
things to arrange in a parlor is the exits and the 
entrances, which, in a hall, are usually provided for. 
French windows, closets and piazzas may be turned 
to good account in private houses, where the in- 
genuity and invention of women invariably reveal 
unexpected resources. A little book called Zhe 





Amateur’s Guide, contains much valuable and 
practical information, with many details for which 
we have no space. 

THE COSTUMES, 


Historic and character dresses can be hired now- 
a-days from professional costumers in large cities, 
who will send them to any place or person on re- 
ceipt of order and the required deposit. When con- 
venient, it is well for the amateur toselect personally 
such garments as he may wish, because by such 
selection he may the better suit his stature, form 
and complexion. Generally it is cheaper for 
him to patronize costumers than to devise or have 
elaborate dresses made, not to speak of the likeli- 
hood of their greater correctness. The advantage 
of contemporaneous dramas is that the private ward- 
robes of the players will serve every purpose. 

The dresses should not be chosen by each indi- 
vidual, but decided upon by a committee of taste, 
who should see that the colors blend properly, that 
inharmonious hues be not brought into juxtaposi- 
tion, and that anachronisms of raiment be not in- 
troduced. Such faults are not seldom committed 
at the theaters, though this is no reason why they 
should be repeated by amateurs. Let it be left to 
professionals to present Norma in kid gloves and 
crinoline, and Claude Melnotte in the court garb of 
Louis XIV. Ladies portraying noble Venetians of 
the Middle Ages, should not appear in French 
boots, and gentlemen wearing perukes should have 
artistic conscience enough to sacrifice side-whiskers. 

Persons far removed from social centers and cos- 
tumers, need not despair of mere domestic resources. 
A little patience, reflection, and mother wit will 
reveal to them undreamed-of possibilities ; while 
necessity will fashion from cast-off garments fan- 
tastic raiment and sartorial splendors. 
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American Water Colors. 


PICTURES, a delight at all times, are never so 
much so as when they are in marked contrast with 
their surroundings. We enjoy landscapes more when 
we are shut up in great cities than when we are free 
to wander among the woods and waters, and we en- 
joy them most in winter. 


“* Summer's never half so bright, 
As thought of on a winter night.” 


So sings the poet, and the truth of his airy couplet 
never struck us so forcibly as when we lately lingered 
about the cozy rooms of the National Academy of 
Design, where the American Society of Painters in 
Water-Colors held their Seventh Annual Exhibition. 
It was snowing and blowing ; the wind whirled the 





fast-falling flakes up and down the silent streets, 
where whitening figures plodded grimly along. It 
was winter at its worst without ; it was summer at 
its best within. There were visions of its beauty on 
the walls—here the depths of a forest sleeping in 
light and shade ; there the undulation of valleys and 
mountains; yonder gleaming brooks, quiet lakes, 
and the never-resting sea ; and everywhere glimpses 
of birds and flowers. Nature triumphed for once, 
through the glamour of Art, 


“ And brought back the hour 
Of glory in the grass, of splendor in the flower.” 


That we were not alone in this conviction was 


evident from the number of visitors at the Exhibition, 
which was large, and from the pleasure which most 
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of them derived from it. _ It was a success, and it 
deserved to be. The Society had one advantage 
which it did not have last year. We refer to the 
absence of an expected collection of English water- 
colors, by which comparisons, and possibly in- 
vidious ones, could have been drawn. With few ex- 
ceptions, it was American Art which we saw, and 
which we criticised. These exceptions, however, 
were important, in that they included some of the 
best pictures in the Exhibition. Foremost among 
them was “ Normandy Coast,” by Paul Marny, one 
of the finest marine pieces that ever came to this 
country. Not far from it on each side were two 
flower pieces, by Francois Rivorie, painted with 
great breadth and vigor, and in a style that our 
artists would do well to study. We have flower 
painters in abundance, but, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Mr. La Farge, none who could have painted 
these. There were excellent specimens of color 
near the pictures just named, in the shape of two 
figure sketches, by Putrasanta, and in “ Costume of 
the Fifteenth Century,” and “ The Prisoner,” by 
Gioja. “La Petite Marguerite,” by Auguste Bou- 
vier, was delicately rendered. “The Duke’s Page,” 
by Vaini, the figure of a little boy in blue velvet, 
holding the sword of his master in an ante-chamber, 
was a charming study of child-life. “The Card 
Players,” by C. Detti, was noticeable for delicacy and 
vigor, and Lambert’s “ Kittens” were as alive with 
frolic as the little creature that Wordsworth has 
painted for us in his imperishable verse. 

The pictures that attracted most attention were, 
“ Prussian Soldiers,” by Edouard Détaille, and “ The 
Great Lady,” by G. J. Pinwell. One needs but 
glance at the first to see why France was overpower- 
ed by Germany ; the hardy personality of these sol- 
diers, and their at-homeness in an enemy's country, 
decided the conflict before it commenced. Deétaille 
is a pupil of Meissonier’s, but he has improved upon 
his master in this picture, and upon a theme, too, 
which must have been distasteful to him as a French- 
man. “ The Great Lady” was a strange work, to 
say the least. The subject was not agreeable, and 
the treatment was faulty, we venture to think. We 
can understand why the artist should wish to make 
the figure of the lady the most prominent one, but, 
surely, he could have done this without slurring over 
the rest of the figures, which represent, we suppose, 
the poverty and squalor of the Middle Ages at their 
worst, There must be some happy middle-ground 
between the minute and the obscure, but Mr. Pin- 
well has not found it. 

What one noticed most in going through the Ex- 
hibition ahd comparing, as he could not help doing, 
the works of our artists with the works of foreign 
artists in their midst, was the different methods em- 
ployed by each. The European water-color painters, 
as a rule, are content with effects; the American 
water-color painters, as a rule, are anxious about 
details. The influence of the latter method are no- 
where more apparent than in the works of our flower 





——— 


painters, which, for the most part, are mere photo- 
graphs of form and color. They are often pretty, 
they are frequently grouped well, but somehow 
they are not alive. A good, rank, live weed is worth 
a whole gardenful of them. 

The most rememberable water-colors there were 
painted by A. F. Bellows, W. T. Richards, R. S. 
Gifford, L. C. Tiffany, J. D, Smilie, A. T. Bricher, 
and Miss F. Bridges. Mr. Richards always reminds 
us of himself: Mr. Bricher generally reminds us of 
Mr. Richards: Messrs. Gifford and Tiffany remind 
us of each other, with differences : Miss Bridges re- 
minds us of noone. Mr. Richards’s work is always 
good, but his range is limited, and his manner a 
little monotonous. Mr. Gifford and Mr, Tiffany 
improve with every picture they paint ; but we begin 
to tire of their Egyptian scenes and figures, as, no 
doubt, we should tire of their originals. Mr. Bel- 
lows still confines himself to English rural land- 
scapes ; they are picturesque and pastoral, and, for 
just what they are, are lovely, though a little over- 
finished. His “Old Mill on the Thames” is, prob- 
ably, the best thing that he has yet done. The most 
unique pictures were those of Miss Bridges, who has 
found an untrodden walk of art in which she is 
gathering treasures. It is ostensibly upon earth, 
among the grass, along the hedges, and the edges of 
salt beaches, but it is really in Fairy Land. She 
paints a little land-bird on a twig, a sea-gull swoop- 
ing on the water, or a pond of lilies, ina way that is 
at once winsome and truthful. 


* Bianca Cappello.’’* 


THE famous Venetian adventuress escaped her 
deserved place in the Inferno by living three centu- 
ries after it was written. Her portraits, the author 
of this poem says, represent her style of beauty as 
more classic than Italian. Nevertheless, that by 
Bronzino, in the Uffiziiat Florence, of which a copy 
exists in the Royal Museum of Berlin, gives her a 
florid complexion, and this peculiarity agrees with 
her appearance and habits, as curiously described 
by Montaigne, who saw her at the Grand Duke’s 
table. “The duchess is beautiful, according to 
Italian taste, with a pleasing but imperious coun- 
tenance, a full bust, and—” the detail is as well 
omitted. “ The Grand Duke diluted his wine freely ; 
she took hardly any water at all.” Whatever its 
style, her beauty was undoubtedly brilliant—fatally 
fascinating. It was to her charms and station, not 
at all to her virtues, as we may well believe, that 
she owed the flatteries addressed to her by Tasso 
in madrigals, and in the dialogue sent to her from 
his prison in the hospital of St. Anne. Apart from 
its marvelous elevation, and its horribly tragic end, 
apart from the crimes she really committed, and 
those others she was thought wicked enough to be 
charged with, there is nothing in the career of Bianca 





* Bianca Cappello. A Tragedy. By Elizabeth C. Kinney. 
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Cappello to distinguish her from any uncrowned 
courtesan. 

Is it this sensuous neutrality, this want of any 
heroic or princely quality, that has made history treat 
her with a sort of contemptuous indulgence? She 
is not named with Messalinas and Catherines. She 
seems rather a splendid and poisonous flower, bloom- 
ing without will of its own, in the hot air of that 
magical Medicean garden of all evil delights, and 
so she must be drawn in fiction, not as an unsexed 
monster, wickedly grand, but as a very woman, rarely 
endowed by nature with beauty and guile, and rotted 
through by the element of refined depravity in which 
she lived. The subject is not an inviting one. It 
is the kind of theme which, if treated by a man, 
would suit the voluptuous frenzy of Swinburne’s 
verse, or the subtlety with which Browning melts 
down some crude mass of evil into a solution of hu- 
man contradictions. As treated by the author, it is 
managed in a woman’s best way, with all the grace 
and tenderness that the subject can possibly admit, 
yet with some loss of force under the compulsion to 
avoid coarseness. The study of Bianca’s character 
unfolding from the cankered germ into full-blown 
corruption, is thoroughly womanly. Mere passion 
is not alluded to, mere ambition just glanced at. 
Her childish regret for lost luxuries passes into an 
unreasoning wish for revenge on her enemies. The 
love she feels for Pietro seems love for the sake of 
loving, not for the sake of its object, and does not 
lose all the quality of love when it attaches itself to 
ahigherone. In the scene of her triumph, when 
Venice sends gifts and congratulations on her mar- 
riage with the Duke, she cares less for them than 
for the delight of humiliating another woman. And 
in the last hour, when by a fatal exchange the Duke 
drinks the poison prepared for another, love is still 
stronger than disappointed revenge, and makes her 
bold to follow him. 

It may be pardoned to the author if, for the sake 
of symmetrical construction, she has assumed Bian- 
ca’s guilt as to the crimes that are least clearly 
proved among those of which she was suspected, 
and has left out of view others that rest on historic 
certainty. Whether she really intended to poison 
the Cardinal, her brother-in-law, is a doubtful ques- 
tion. At any rate, it was for his interest to be 
guilty, and he survived to tell his own story of the 
double murder. As to the death of the Archduchess 
Jeanne, which cleared her own way to the throne, 
it was hardly more than popular rumor which fixed 
that guilt upon her. In that family, in which poison- 
ing and assassination were hereditary, anything 
monstrous might be possible, but it has never been 
proved that she was obliged to murder into it in 
order to marry into it. What is really established, 
is that crime, or series of crimes, less fit for poetic 
representation, which she instigated in causing the 
death of her accomplices in the attempt to impose 
on the Duke the child of another woman as her own, 
and his heir. 





The introduction of the Archduchess Jeanne gives 
occasion for some of the best passages in the poem, 
full of pathos, and of that pity which is the more 
manageable element in tragedy. The vaeillating, 
impressible character of the Duke is well sustained, 
and Serguidi’s pliant selfishness, equally serviceable 
to the prince’s passion, and his brother’s craft, gives 
a carefully-drawn picture of the Italian courtier. 
But the repulsiveness of the subject takes it out of 
the range of that delicacy and simplicity that ehar- 
acterize the author’s other poems. We feel that 
she shrinks from the depths of that horrible his- 
tory. There is a pantomime of bad acts, but no 
sufficient analysis of bad motives. Any study of 
these would have laid bare mere groveling and 
sensual instincts, unwelcome to refined taste. There- 
fore the author's treatment of the course and catas- 
trophes of her theme betrays her hesitation, indicat- 
ing that she has not put forth all her powers in 
full sympathy with the demand upon them, and 
inspiring regret that they were not devoted to some 
subject of more human and natural interest. 


Mrs. Somerville’s “‘ Recollections.'’* 


IT is impossible to read this charming book and 
not contrast it with the melancholy biography of 
Mill. In spite of the disadvantage of her sex and 
her struggle for education, long thwarted by relations 
and hampered by want of means and teachers, Mrs. 
Somerville seems to have enjoyed knowledge more 
thoroughly, besides getting a great deal more out 
of life, than the philosopher did, with his relentless 
training and cold self-control, Her personal recol- 
lections extend over nearly a century. During this 
time she saw and knew most of the men in English 
society and many of those on the continent, who 
contributed to the mental growth of that long period. 
From Byron to Browning, from Davy to Tyndall, 
from the theological onslaught on geology to Darwin 
and evolution, she took note of everything new in 
literature and science. Not asa curious inquirer 
only, but as an originator, and in her sphere of in- 
vestigation the acknowledged peer of the highest 
contemporary minds, she deserves to be called, in 
Mill’s own words addressed to her, one who has ren- 
dered inestimable service to the cause of women by 
affording in her own person so high an example 
of their intellectual capabilities. 

The book is simply introduced as the life of a 
woman entirely devoted to her family duties and to 
scientific pursuits. It is made up of detached recol- 
lections, noted down by herself in her later years, 
with a few letters from her eminent correspondents. 
It tells with a charming reserve, yet with animated 
distinctness, her quiet life in and near Edinburgh, 
among the simple pleasures and strict fashions of two 
generations ago. Her early attempts at study were 
disheartening enough, for her friends thought such 





* Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville. By her 
daughter, Martha Somerville. Bostoe, Roberts Brothers, 1874. 
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notions of improvement foolish and unwomanly, 
and her first husband had no sympathy with her 
pursuits and a low opinion of her sex’s powers, 
Fortunately he misunderstood and repressed her for 
three years only, and in her second marriage she 
found generous admiration and enthusiastic aid in 
her studies. In London she became known to the 
leaders of the intellectual world in science, art, and 
politics. The request of Brougham that she would 
write for the Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge 
some account of Laplace’s AM/écanigue Céleste and of 
Newton’s Principia, suddenly changed the whole 
character and course of her life. The work was 
completed under the title of The Mechanism of the 
Heavens, and its publication placed the author at 
once on a footing of equality and of friendship with 
the first astronomers and mathematicians of the 
day. 

Living much on the continent in later years, she 
was constantly adding to her acquirements and 
enlarging her acquaintance among men of science 
and men of the world. Her account of her own 
work and of its appreciation by them is presented 
with admirable modesty. Indeed too little is told 
to satisfy the reader of what she did, and by no 
means enough of what she saw and enjoyed. With 
no regular narrative of her course of living and 
working, these detached recollections take the form 
of sprightly anecdotes and lively descriptions writ- 
ten almost as if her existence had been a mere 
pleasure-journey. And to Mrs. Somerville, with 
her great powers and untiring cultivation of them, 
her feminine tastes and accomplishments, and the 
friendly regard she attracted from the select ones of 
the earth, life must have been full of the purest 
delight. It was governed, too, by kindness and 
sincerity, and sustained by a fervor of religious feel 
ing after she had shaken off all that was dark and 
narrow in the creed of her first instructors for a 
purer and a happier faith. There are not many 
men but might well exchange all they are likely to 
gain from supposed preéminence of sex for the possi- 
bility of such an autobiography, and few women 
who will not be strengthened and encouraged and 
guided by reading it. 


Sara Coleridge.* 


LooK1nG at the Coleridges from the moral point 
of view, Sara is the only one of the family whom we 
can thoroughly respect. We may admire her famous 
father, and her gifted brother, but it is impossible 
not to feel a little contempt for the one, and a great 
deal of pity for the other. She was scarcely a 
woman of genius, but her talents were remarkable, 
and of akind not common among women. She was 
a good reasoner, and an admirable critic. No one 
had a more thorough appreciation of the Lake poets 
among whom she was brought up, and no one un- 





* Memoir and ities v; fone Coleridge. Edited by her 
Daughter. Harper & 








derstood their foibles so well. Setting aside her 
reverence for her father, which was natural, she 
never erred in her judgments of them. She was the 
first to notice the marked falling off of excellence in 
the later poems of Wordsworth, and the first, so far 
as we know, to detect what we have always con- 
sidered the blemish of his “ Laodamia,”—its in- 
herent coarseness. She worshiped Wordsworth, 
but, unlike most of her sex, she worshiped him in- 
telligently. It is curious to contrast her letters 
with those of Miss Mitford, who was ten times the 
woman she was, as far as flesh and blood went, and 
not one-tenth as thoughtful or learned. Miss Mit- 
ford’s letters are full of every day life and enjoy- 
ment, redolent of fresh fields, and sparkling with 
gossip; hers are as cold and unsubstantial as a 
lecture on metaphysics, Miss Mitford blunders 
over and over again in her criticisms; she is so im- 
partial that we almost think she has no likings and 
no dislikings. She has no sense of humor, and 
whatever sympathies she has are rather of the head 
than heart. We know that she was a good woman, 
but we are sure that we should have liked a much 
faultier woman more. We look at the portrait of 
her that faces the title page, and think—Here is a 
pure, refined woman, who should be the wife of a 
saint. She is much too good 
“ For human nature's daily food.” 


The impression is deepened as we read her letters, 
which, from being delightfully critical at first, be- 
come tediously theological at last. 


Self Culture.* 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE sets about his work in a plain, 
hearty, old-fashioned way that commands respect, 
and attracts liking. The book, though compendious, 
is not a mere hoard of maxims, and, while generaliz- 
ing and illustrating largely, the author never quits 
his subject, nor misses the pith of it. The usual 
division into mental, physical, and moral culture is 
further carried out by a separation of each topic into 
sections, naturally fitting each other, and clearly 
arranged and elucidated. The tone is fresh and 
manly, perhaps in parts a trifle Scotch-manly. Out 
of Edinburgh the rest of the world will hardly ac- 
cept oatmeal and pottage for the best possible 
physical food, nor content itself with Plutarch and 
the Proverbs as a mental aliment altogether free 
from the risk of nourishing prigs. The section on 
men of science, who reject religion, is a little hur- 
riedly put together. It makes the mistake of con- 
founding all men of science alike who discard theolo- 
gy with atheists. Is there much or any difference 
between the unknown supreme law which scientific 
men confess they can never reach, and the “ ener- 
gizing reason” which the author calls Life, and as- 
serts to be the same as ‘God? _inteed @ the rigidly 





*On Self Culture. By John Stuart Blackie, 1 Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. New York, Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., 1874. 
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orthodox might see occasion in this very passage for 
a charge of pantheism. The section on the use and 
training of imagination is admirable, and the more 
didactically arranged chapter on the study of lan- 
guage contains excellent rules and suggestions. If 
the author goes a little out of his way to speak 
slightingly of the pages of Thackeray, and other 
popular novelists, he only unconsciously confirms 
Sidney Smith’s fancy that nothing short of a sur- 
gical operation can introduce humor into a Scotch 
brain. No doubt, however, from the professor's 
point of view, he is right in not allowing any novels 
whatever to interrupt more serious early training. 
For the grander minds and works of poets and _phi- 
losophers, irrespective of their faith, he demands the 
sympathy and admiration of his readers, and nothing 
can be more liberal and manly, at the same time that 
it is reverent, than his whole treatment of the means 
of attaining moral excellence, and his assertion of its 
absolute dependence on truthfulness and energy. 


Prof. Moffat’s ‘‘ Comparative History of Religions.” 


THE method of comparison has yielded such 
ample fruit, both in enlarging and simplifying 
knowledge, and has conducted so many subjects 
from vague twilight into the clear light of science, 
that we are the less surprised, now-a-days, to hear of 
the “Science of Religion” and the “Comparative 
History of Religions.” Of course, there could be 
no true comparative anatomy without a previous 
knowledge of the anatomy of species of animals ; so 
there could be no real comparative history of reli- 
gions, unless there were first a scientific knowledge of 
the books which professedly contain and teach 
them. That knowledge has been acquired within 
a very recent period, and we may say that a Stien- 
tific comparison of results is only now possible to 
scholars. The labors of Oriental scholars, from 
Sir William Jones to our own Whitney, have only 
now culminated in opening the treasures of the 
Vedas of the Hindoos, the Zend-Avesta of the Per- 
sians, the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, the monu- 
ments of Egypt, the canonical and philosophical 
writings of China, and has only now permitted a 
critical comparison of all these with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and of the respective evolution in his- 
torical races of the doctrines and tendencies of these 
books. 

Professor Moffat modestly disclaims an original 
scholarship co-extensive with the subject he handles. 
He must of necessity depend on the materials 
gathered bya host of the foremost toilers of the 
world in this field. Yet his own life-long studies in 
both sacred and profane history, his well-known 
linguistic attainments, his broad and judicial cast 
of mind, and his very wide and versatile culture, 
prepare us to find, as we do in his work, a sin- 
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gularly impartial and comprehensive grasp, and a 
luminous exposition. 

The work itself consists of an examination, first, 
of ancient, then of later, Scriptures, and then of the 
progress, development and revolutions of faith in 
the province of history. Scholars and thinkers will] 
be glad to get so much in so brief a space, relating, 
as it all does, to religion not only, but also to phi- 
losophy, sociology, ethics and race-development. 
And the mass of reading men, who have heard so 
much that is crude and false in regard to the so- 
called “ Bibles of the World,” will thank Professor 
Moffat for an invaluable service to them, in his fair 
and full comparison of these books, by which any 
plain man is enabled to see the principles they teach 
in common, and precisely where the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures tower above the products of human reason. 


Two Volumes of Poems.* 


WHILE the modestly presented Poems of Mrs. 
Johnson are obviously lacking in many particulars, 
they yet are the sincere, sometimes musical utter. 
ances of a refined and cultured mind—a nature 
alive to all manner of natural and artistic beauty, 
and of very wide sympathies. 

The verses of E. D. R. are much less in number, 
but of a firmer texture than those first noticed. 
They are all pervaded by a tender religiousness ; and 
some of them, besides having a graceful movement, 
are almost perfect in expression. 


** Central Asia.”’ 


THE new-volume in the “Illustrated Library of 
Travel and Adventure,” edited by Bayard Taylor, 
and published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., deals 
with Cashmere, Little Thibet and Central Asia—a 
region not hackneyed and of most curious interest. 
The volume is very attractively illustrated, is ac- 
companied by a map, and has a postscript giving a 
succinct account of the recent conquest of Khiva. 


*“*The Norwich Memorial.”’ 


THE first condition we make with a book is that 
it shall be an acquisition either to knowledge or 
letters. In the first-enamed department, at least, 
none can fail to recognize the value of those local 
histories which are becoming such a feature upon 
the pages of American bibliography. Of these the 
latest is a handsome quarto published by J. H. 
Jewett & Co., of Norwich, Conn., which records in 
print the “annals” of that ancient and picturesque 
town “in the great Rebellion of 1861—65.” 

The importance of an enduring record of the 
patriotism of this characteristic New England 
township, both to the historian and to the descend- 
ants of those who figure in its pages, can scarcely 
be overestimated. Nobly, as almost every northern 
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city, village or hamlet, gave of her treasure and 
life-blood to the national cause in its supreme hour, 
few were more lavish of either than old Norwich— 
the home of Buckingham, Connecticut's war-govern- 
or. She sent one-fourth of her able-bodied men to 
the battle-field, the full roster of whose names, 
with the record of their losses, glories and 
achievements, is to be found in the book before 
us. 

The Norwich Memorial is a broad-paged volume, 
noticeable for beauty of typography, and illustrated 





| with fine steel portraits of Governor Buckingham, 


Admiral Lanman, Generals Birge; Harland, Ely, 
Dennis, Coit, and other gallant officers from Nor- 
wich who rose to distinction in the progress of the 
war. Thecompiler, Rev. M. McG. Dana, has taken 
pains with his work, which is, in the main, credit- 
ably done. He “drops into poetry,” however, upon 
slight temptation and at short notice, and is in- 
clined to err in the direction of over-detail, rather 
than by too rigid scrutiny of the material submitted 
to his hands. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Formation of Coal Deposits. 


From a lecture delivered by Professor William- 
son, before the British Association at Bradford, we 
extract the following interesting account of the for- 
mation of coal beds: It must be understood that, 
although the earth was popularly regarded as the 
type of everything that was staple and immovable, 
this was a very erroneous idea, for old Mother Earth 
was about one of the most fickle and inconstant of 
all the jades with which men have to deal. She 
was never still. It happens that at the present day 
there are certain regions, such as the volcanic dis- 
tricts, which are always moving upwards, while 
there were others, like the coral regions, which were 
steadily going downwards. So it had been in the 
olden time. The coal beds appeared to have ac- 
cumulated in the latter class of areas—the areas of 
depression, geographical areas—in which the earth 
had a tendency to sink below the level of the ocean. 
Upon such areas mud and silt had accumulated 
until the deposit thus formed had reached the level 
of the water, and then came what appears to have 
been highly necessary as a preliminary to the growth 
of the coal material—viz., a bed of blue mud. It was 
not known why that blue mud was there, or whence 
it came ; but it was as certain as that garden plants 
required favorable soils for their development, that 
whatever its origin, the blue mud was the soil which 
seemed to have been preferred by the great ma- 
jority of plants constituting the forests of the car- 
boniferous era. In it the minute spores, or seeds, 
of the vegetables which afterwards became coal, 
germinated and struck root, until eventually the 
muddy soil was converted into a magnificent and 
almost tropical forest. As the forest grew, the 
spores fell from the trees, the half-dead leaves and 
decayed branches also dropped, and the stems them- 
selves gave way; and thus an immense amount 
of vegetable matter was accumulated. This, in 
the progress of time, sank below the water level, 
and more mud being deposited on the coal, the 
new formation, in turn, underwent the same pro- 








cesses as its predecessors, until at sength a new 
forest was formed, to share the same fate as that 
which had gone before it. This process was re- 
peated again and again, until at length the various 
materials spoken of formed accumulations of rock 
and coal, varying from three, four and five, to as 
much as eight or ten thousand feet. 


Specialization of Science. 


THERE can be no question that the increasing 
specialization of the sciences, which appears to be 
inevitable at the present time, does, nevertheless, 
constitute one great source of danger to the future 
progress of human knowledge. This specialization 
is inevitable, because the further the boundaries of 
knowledge are extended in any direction, the more 
laborious and time-absorbing a process does it be- 
come to travel to the frontier; and thus the mind 
has neither time nor energy to spare for the pur- 
pose of acquainting itself with regions that lie far 
away from the tract over which it is forced to travel. 
And yet the disadvantages of excessive specialization 
are no less evident, because in natural philosophy 
as indeed’in all things on which the mind of man 
can be employed, a certain wideness of view is es- 
sential to the achievement of any great result, or to 
the discovery of anything really new. The two- 
fold caution, so often given by Lord Bacon, against 
over-generalization on the one hand, and over-special- 
ization on the other, is still as deserving as ever of 
the attention of mankind. But in our time, when 
vague generalities and empty metaphysics have been 
beaten once, and, we may hope, for ever, out of the 
domain of exact science, there can be but little 
doubt on which side the danger of the natural 
philosopher at present lies.—{Prof. Henry J. S. 
Smith.) 


Sensation in the Spinal Cord. 
GOLTz observed that a frog, when placed in water 


the temperature of which is slowly raised towards 
boiling, manifests uneasiness as soon as the tem- 
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perature reaches 25° C., and becomes more and 
more agitated as the heat inereases, vainly strug- 
gling to get out, and finally, at 44° C., dies in a state 
of rigid tetanus. If, on the contrary, the brain is 
removed, the creature sits quietly through the rise 
of temperature without manifesting any uneasiness 
and without making any attempt to escape, and 
finally expires at about 56° C. in a tetanic state. 
Goltz, thereupon, concludes that the spinal cord 1s 
not a center of sensation. 

To this, George Henry Lewes objects that the 
brainless frog is not insensible to the heat, unless 
the insensibility is gradually produced; and even 
granting that there is insensibility, it is to tempera- 


ture alone. 
The Todas. 


Tuts pastoral hill-tribe of Southern India is thus 
described in a recent work by Col. Marshall: The 
general type of the Toda character is most unvary- 
ing; singularly frank, affable and self-possessed, 
cheerful yet staid. Theft and violence are almost 
unknown, and their quiet, domestic life is undis- 
turbed by the wrongs of grasping, vindictive, over- 
bearing natures. Their engagements to support 
their wives and children, though resting on mere 
promises, are kept through utter guilelessness and 
want of talent to plot. Toda society is simply held 
together by the strength of family affection. 

A curious feature in the moral code of these 
people is the practice of infanticide, as regards the 
female children, rarely more than one or two girls 
in a family being permitted to survive. As a natural 
result of this, polyandry becomes a necessary se- 
quence, and it is no uncommon thing for a Toda 
woman to rejoice in the possession of many hus- 
bands. 

Milk and Well Water. 


THE dangers of bad milk are engrossing so much 
attention just now, that there is reason to fear lest 
the far greater danger of bad waters should, for the 
time, be overlooked. We trust this serious error 
will not be committed. For one sample of danger- 
ous milk, a thousand of dangerous water could be ob- 
tained in almost any part of the country. Let it never 
be forgotten that very few rivers or wells are safe 
sources of water supply, and that many are as un- 
safe as loaded fire-arms. The shallow wells of vil- 
lages are among the worst pests of the country ; and 
it is high time that a zealous and well-organized 
crusade should be brought to bear upon them. It is 
sickening, in most country places, to observe the 
uniformity with which the cesspool and well are 
made to stand side by side, as though each was ne- 
cessary to the other ; and to think of the twenty feet 
or so of foul, sewage-reeking soil through which 
the water percolates to its fetid bed. It is always pos- 
sible to provide a city or town with good water, but 
in a village, where houses are few, money scarce, 
and intelligence scarcer, it is often a matter of ex- 
ceeding difficulty. (Lancet.) 





P. tic Dispatch 








THE pneumatic tube in London extends from 
Euston Square to the Post-Office, a distance of 4,738 
yards. The machinery for operating the line is at 
Holborn, which is about one-third of the distance 
from the Post-office to Euston. The tube is five 
feet high and four feet six inches high. The wag- 
ons are ten feet long, and constructed to fit the 
tube closely by means of an india-rubber flange, and 
so form a sort of piston, upon which the air may 
act to the greatest advantage. The machinery con- 
sists of an engine having two twenty-four inch 
cylinders, with twenty inches stroke. The fan is 
twenty-two feet six inches in diameter, and makes 
two revolutions for each stroke of the engine. The 
trains are drawn from the extremities of the line by 
exhaustion, and propelled thereto by compression. 


Physiology g the Chi 





THE Mirror of Medicine, a well-known Chinese 
medical work, contains. the following statements 
regarding the functions of various organs: 

The spleen rubs against the stomach, and grinds 
the food ; it also keeps up the proper degree of heat 
in the five tsang. It moves the muscles and the 
lips, and thus regulates the opening of the mouth ; 
moreover, it directs our secret ideas, so that they 
become known to us. 

The liver regulates the tendons, and ornaments 
the nails of the hands and feet. 

The heart regulates the blood-vessels, beautifies 
the complexion, and by its means we are enabled 
to open the ears and move the tongue. 

The kidneys govern the bones, beautify the hair 
of the head and open the orifices of the two yin. 

The diaphragm being spread out like a mem- 
brane beneath the heart, and being intimately 
joined all round to the ribs and spine, thus covers 
over the thick vapor, so that the foul air cannot 
arise. 

Memoranda. 


MICROSCOPIC examinations of thin sections of 
various rocks is attracting a great deal of attention 
in Germany, and every mineralogist now supplies 
himself with a miscroscope and a cutting or rubbing 
machine for the manufacture of sections. A recent 
work, by H. Rosenbusch, on this subject, shows 
the varieties and peculiarities of the internal struc- 
ture of rocks, as revealed by the microscope and 
polariscope. 

A Paladilhe relates that foxes are tormented by 
fleas, and when the infliction becomes unbearable, 
they gather a mouthful of moss, and slowly walk 
backwards into the nearest stream until only the 
mouth is left above the surface of the water. The 
fleas meanwhile take refuge on the little island of 
moss, and when the fox is satisfied that they have 
all embarked, he opens his mouth, and the moss 
drifting away with its freight, the wily animal re- 
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gains the bank, evidently satisfied at his freedom 
from his tormentors. 

The solvent power of petroleum adapts it for use 
in the cleansing of steel articles. It does not be- 
come rancid or gummy, as is the case with other 
oils. 

The following patent has been recently granted 
for hardening steel. The object is heated to a red 
heat by any of the ordinary methods for uniform 
heating. It is then chilled by the action of a strong 
blast of air or gas. By suitable variations in the 
strength of the blast, and the temperature of the 
air, any required degree of hardness may be at- 
tained. After this the substance is tempered as is 
desired. 

In a discussion on the value of meat extracts as 
food, Max Von Pettenkofer holds that the extracts 
prepared, according to the present plan of Baron 
Liebeg, are quite equal to, if not superior, to meat 
itself. He thinks it bears the same relation to meat 
as cheese and butter bear to milk. 

The so-called vegetable wax of Japan and China 
is, in reality, the secretion of an insect about the size 
of a grain of rice. It receives its name because it 
is found on trees. After it is gathered, it is melted 
and strained; nearly 3,000,000lbs. were exported 
from China in 1870. 

To avoid the errors which arise from weighing in 
the air, M. Deleuil, of Paris, has constructed a 
vacuum balance. It consists of a balance of the best 
description enclosed in an air-tight iron case, pro- 
vided with glass windows, and suitable rods passing 
through stuffing-boxes. The vacuum is produced 
by an ordinary air-pump, and the weighings are 
very accurate. 

Putrid blood injected into the veins of a living 
animal is not mortal unless several drops are used ; 
but the blood of an animal thus poisoned causes 
death in less than two days in such minute quantities 
as a trillionth of a drop. (N. Davaine.) 


The difference between the males and hermaph- 
rodites of scapellum vulgare is so great, that when 
I first dissected the former, even the suspicion that 
they belonged to the class of cirripedes did not cross 
my mind. These males are half as large as the head 
of a pin ; whereas the hermaphrodites are from an 
inch to an inch and aquarter in length. They con- 
sist of little more than a sack, containing the repro- 
ductive organs. There is no true mouth, or alimen- 
tary canal, but in place thereof there are rudimentary 
cirri around the opening of the sack, which appear 
to prevent the intrusion of enemies. (Charles Dar- 
win.) 

Alexander S. Wilson states that the ash of dis- 
eased potatoes is deficient in lime compounds. The 
remedy is, therefore, self-evident. 

M. Monton relates acase of death by the adminis- 
tration of less than thirty grammes of nitrate of 
potash. 





Mr. Spencer placed a South African diamond, 

about the size of a pea, in the interior of a mass of 
refractory clay, which was mixed with soda and 
hydrate of lime. This was then kept at a cherry- 
red heat for three days and nights, at the close of 
this time the diamond had disappeared, whereupon 
he concludes that carbon in this form is combustible 
at much lower temperatures than is generally sup- 
posed. 
By placing fresh orange flowers at once in boiling 
water, and collecting the distillate immediately, the 
product is superior to that obtained by immersing 
the flowers in cold water, and then raising the tem- 
perature. (M. Malenfaut.) 

Mr. John Galletely finds that cotton soaked in 
boiled linseed oil, and the temperature raised to 
170° F., will then commence to generate heat, and 
in the course of an hour will acquire a temperature 
of 350° F., and shortly after that take fire. Raw 
linseed oil required about five hours, rape oil ten 
hours, olive oil six hours, lard oil four hours, seal 
oil about two hours, castor oil slight charring in two 
days, and sperm oil negative results. 

In toxicological examinations phosphorus may be 
separated from fatty matters by the solvent action 
of liquid ammonia or fats. From the residue the 
phosphorus is separated by the agency of ether. The 
solution thus obtained is purified by evaporation, 
and repeated washing with ammonia, the last traces 
of which are removed by water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, and finally by distilled water. (Van 
Bastelear.) 

We are informed that the Signal Corps Station 
on Pike’s Peak is 14,216 feet above sea-level in- 
stead of 11,000, as heretofore stated. 

Graeger finds that if commercial bone black is 
boiled in five times its weight of water, containing 
five per cent of carbonate of soda, and then treated 
repeatedly with muriatic acid, and then thoroughly 
washed and dried at 120° C., it is reduced to one- 
fifth its original weight, but its decolorizing power 
is exceedingly intense. 


One litre of pure oxygen treated with electric dis- 
charges produces only seven millegrammes of ozone, 
while the same quantity of air gave thirty-seven 
millegrammes of ozone. (M. Boillot.) 

Osterlaud and Wagner find that the ashes and 
the lava of Vesuvius have the same composition, 
thus confirming the opinion that the ashes are 
merely pulverized lava. 

Duchemin thinks that magnetic needles should 
be circular instead of linear. 

The spectrum of chlorophy] is characterized eape- 
cially by a red band, which retains a fixed position, 
even though the solution be diluted to 1-10,000— 
which differs from other red bands in that it is 
divided into two portions by alkalies, and which 
always appears wherever chlorophyl exists, pure or 
adulterated, (J. Chautard.) 
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THE ACCEPTED—FROM A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 












































